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M0 SCHOOL MANAGERS.—A certificated | 
SCHOOLMASTER seeks the CHARGE of a large SCHOOL, in | 
London or its vicinity; if with Organ duty, preferred. References to | 
several members of the Royal Family and to Clergymen. | 
Address * A A B.” the Queen's School, Kew. | 


DREPARATION for OXFORD.—A Graduate 


of Oxford, First Classman in Literis Humanioribus, &c. &c. long 
practised in 2 yg tuition at Oxford, wishes to READ in London with | 
a FEW PUPILS. This is an eligible opportunity for Gentlemen during 
the University vacation, for those preparing for residence, their degree. 
or for Holy Orders. Terms, 51. 5s. per month, at hours to be arranged. 
Address, “M. A., B.C. L.” (No, 310), Critic Orrice, 29, Essex-street, 


Str and. 
( (\ ERMAN, 


~ TTALI N, and — FRE} NCH.— 

¥ Dr. ALTSCHUL, Member of the Philological Society, London, | 
Feaminer to the Royal College of Preceptors, ‘gives L SONS in the 
above-mentioned Languages and Literature. Pupils have the option of 
studying TWO Languages in the same lesson, or in alternate lessons, 
attheir own or at the Doctor's residence, No. 2, CHANDOS-STREET, 
CAVENDISH-SQU ARE. 
ie ent aw ste 

)DUCATION, near LEAMINGTON, 

4 MISSES DICKSON, on moderate terms. At Barford, a beautiful 
and healthy part of the country, excellent dry rouds, house large and 
airy. The most watchful superintendence over the health and happi- 
ness of the little girls committed to their care, founded on religious 
principles ; every attention to form the tempers and dispositions, to 
train them to be useful members of a family, combined with accom - 
plishments. References of the highest respectability. 


FUCATION. CAVENDISH - HOUSE, 


Cavendish-road, St. John’s Wood.—The ensuing Term will com- | 
mence on Wednesday, April 26. The highest professional talent is en- | 
gaged for every department of study, and the whole system of moral 
and intellectual training is under the immediate superintendence of the 
principal, who has for many years successfully conducted the education 
of young ladies. A German governess is resident in the establishment. 

Prospectuses, with the names of attendant Professors, may be obtained 
of Mr. ROLANDT, Foreign Bookseller, 20, Berners-street, Oxford- street. 


DUCATION.—The situation of GROVE- 
4 HOUSE, ST. PETER'S, near MARGATE, eminently deserves 
the attention of parents. The purity and dryness of the air has | 
proved of inestimable benefit to delicate constitutions, while the invi- 
o_o of the surrounding sea render it singularly condu- | 
velopment of physical strength. In all his arrangements 
the principal has been influenced by the sincere desire to secure | 
health, happiness, improvement, gentlemanly deportment, &c. ; and, 
with pleasure and confidence, refers to the parents of his pupils. 
Terms 25 and 30 Guineas. Boarders only are received, and number 
limited. 





by the 


—Long - Established F inishing 

y SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen, beautifully 
situated in the immediate vicinity of the Parks; conducted by a 
Widow Lady and her Dayghter, assisted by Resident English and 
Foreign Governesses, Two Pisssicai Visiting Tutors, Occasional Lec- 
turers, apd Nine Talented Professots. Warm and Cold Baths for the 
we of the pupils, who are also attended to an excellent Riding School, 
if desired. Terms graduated, according to age and requirements, 
fom 70 to guineas per annum.—A GOVERNESS PUPIL 
REQUIRED, upon half the regular terms, and an appointment guaran- 
teed when duly qualified.—References to Clergymen and others. 

Apply by letter (prepaid), with real name and address, “ DELTA,’ 

ee rest, 2, Upper B f 


DUC. ATION 


TOVFE, | BRIGHTON.—An M. B., who has had 
considerable experience in tuition, five years as college tutor, 
PREPARES PUPILS for the PROFESSIONS, UNIVERSITIES, &c. 
The course of studies is solid and comprehensive, and adapted to the 
requirements of each pupil. The senior students are read with in the 
higher branches of Mathematics, Vhilosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, 
&c. ; and those proceeding to the foveign Universities familiarised with 
French and German Literature. The house is pleasantly situated in its 
@yn grounds, w yee a hundred yards of the sea. 
ddress G.A LLIVAN, Ivy- lodge. _ 


OUND — COMME RCIAL EDUCATION.— 
SHERBOROUGH HOUSE, Stamford-hill, 3} miles from London 
established 1835. Conducted by J. WILLIAMS, M.A. This establish- 
ment is designed to Educate young Gentlemen for Commercial pursuits, 
80 efficiently that their services may be immediately available on leav- 
ing school. The course of studies embraces a sound knowledge of the 
English, French, and German languages (taught by natives), English 
and French orrespondence, merchants’ accounts, bookkeeping, a 
superior style of penmanship adapted to business, and the whole 
routine of the counting-house. The health and cheerfulness of the 
pupils are promoted by active out-door exercise, the daily use of the 
bath, careful ventilation, unlimited diet of the best quality, and by 
combining the comforts and kindness of home with school discipline 
and regularity of habits. The play-ground, pleasure-grounds, and 
papi garden oecupy three acres of ground. Lectures on chemistry 
1d the arts and sciences. No corporal punishment. Terms 25 g 
N.B.—The half-year is reckone« 4 from the time of entrance. 


IRIVATE EDUCATION.—There is one 
VACANCY at Easter in the family of a Clergyman, who pre- 
pares @ limited number of PUPILS for the Universities, the publi 
schoo}s, or professions. The course of study (which is varied, to meet 
the pupil's future destination) embraces every branch required by thi 
new University statutes, with the scien accomplishments 
The Advertiser can appeal, for the success of his system, to many 
clergymen and professional men who have been educated by him 
during the last twenty years. Edveation, and not instruction only. 
is his aim; and his pupils have distinguished themselves both at the 
Universities and public schools. References to clergymen and gentl 
men of acknowledged learning and piety, whose sons are now un¢ 
his care. The domestic ements and treatment are those 
private family rather than of a school. 

w references and terms (which are moderate, with no ertras) ay 
by letter (prepairl) to the * Rev. B. D.” Post-office, Great Malvern 
NAviG ATION.—Under the patronage of the 
= Admiralty, Fast India ( ty-h and the prin- 

cipal Ocean Steam Navigarion ym panies. 
MRS. JANET TAYLOR’S 
D> ADEMY, 104, Minories, London, for 

» YOUNG GENTLEMEN destine 

a lie ation, post tre 


PELizy's FoR EIGN NEWS 
ADVERTISING OFFICE, 1, Norfolk-street 
waters received for Books, Prints, 
franslations in all Languages. 


QHELI iS, &e.—R. DAMON, of WEYMOUTH, 
Dorset, supplies Collectic of fine Specimens of BRITISH 
SHEL LS, correctly named. 100 species, containing several of each, 
2s. 6d. ; 200 ditto, 61. Gs. ; 300 ditto, 122 12s. 
Inferior Specimens at half the above prices. 
*pplication. Specimens forw: it 


arded by post 
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NAUTICAL 

in NAVIGATION, 
lerms forwarded on 
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SPAPER and 
Strand, London.— 


Music, &c Foreign Agency 


ns 


Printed List sent on 


Shells, 
Au interesting SUITE of LAND and FRESHWATER SHELLS, 
recently named, from Western Africa, 30 Species, 21 
BRITISH FOSSILS—Saurian remains—P: entacrinite— Ophiura—I 
sla, &c. characteristic of the Gine Lias and other Oolitic Strata. 
Lasts of recent Shells, Brit fish aud Foreign, for labelling, at 3rd. per 100 


Also Labels for Pow Shells, with their Strata 


} sion, 


LABELS for BRITISH SHELLS— Improved Dredges for coliecting | 


HE PORTLAND GALLERY, 

street. opposite the Royal Polytechnic Institution. —The 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the National Institution of Fine 
now open from nine till dusk. nission Is, at slogue 6d, 


( 
BELL SMITH, 

(THE most INTERESTING GROUP ever 
MODELLED.—Her Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, 

Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, Princess Royal, the Princesses Alic 

Helena, Louisa, &c. honoured yvith the highest encomiums.—Mad 

PUSSAUD and SONS 

ls. ; 


316, 
SEVENTH 
Arts is 
Adn 


cretary 


EXHIBITION, B Baker-street A 
Napoleon room, 6d. Open, eleven till dusk; 


zaar, 
and seven til 
ten 


| OYAL LITERARY FUND.—The 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take pla at the Albion 
Tavern, Aldersgate-street, on WEDNESDAY, the 3rd of May 
The Lord Visi -oumt MAHON in the Chair. 
The Stewards will be announced in future adv 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, 8 


EEDS MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION 
4 LITERARY SOCIETY.—SECRETARY.—WANTED, a Ge 
man of active business habits and liberal education, totake the ¢ 
superintendence as SECRETARY of the Leeds Mechanics Inst i 
and Literary Society, which numbers upwards 109 mem! 
will have a clerk and three other assistants under him. A } 
acquaintance with the management of such institut 
Salary 1501. perannum. Attendance nine hours per day 
the amount of 200/. will be required. Applications, with testin 
to be sent on or before Wed ipril Fifth, addr 
Honorary Secretaries, from whom, in the mean time, furthe 
may be had. THOMAS DAWSON, 
JNO. N, DICKENSON, 


SIXTY- 


and 


ms is des 


nesday, 
ticulars 


' Hon. Secs. 
YOARD in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh.— 

A Family occupying a large and comfortable h 
with a large garden and grounda, with extensive, bi 
wish to r ve a LADY as a BOARDER (or Two, 
desirous of spending a season near Edinburgh, the 
advantages. The situation is neara railw 
conveyance is daily in town. 

Further particulars may be learned by applyi 
Powell and Lyon, Auctioneers, George-street, 
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{OD DE FEND mw RIG HT! : Words and 

Musie by GEORGE LINLEY. Dedicated to Admiral Sir Ch 
Third Edition. Price 2s. (Sent post fre« 

JOHN SHEPHERD, 98, Ne 


Napier. 
_London a: 
z published 
] O THE PRE TTY DAISIES 
FAR? The Words by A. E. A.; 
JEFFERYS. An exceeding’y pretty Ballad, 
simplicity, will doubtless become a favourite 
London: CHARLES JEFFERYS 
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HAMMOND, 9, New Bond-stre 
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FRANK ROMER 
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WAR BETWEEN TURKEY & RUSSIA. | 


TRUBNER & CO. 


M ESSRS., 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 
IMPORTANT WORKS: 
Golovin.— The Caucasus. By Ivan 
GOLOVIN. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Schimmelfennig.—_The War between 
TURKEY and RUSSIA; a Military Sketch. By A. 
SCHIMMELFENNIG. 8vo. 2s, 

Grammaire Turque, 
Francais, Anglais. et Allemands; avec 
Francais-Ture. 3d Edition. 12mo. bds. 10s. 


Urquhart.—Progress of Russia in the 


un Dictionnaire 


WEST, NORTH, and SOUTH. By DAVID URQUHART. 
Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. ls. 6d. 
Urquhart.—Recent Events in the East. 


Being a Reprint of Mr. URQUHART’S Contributions to the 


“Morning Advertiser” during the Autumn 1853. Post 
8vo. Is. 6d. 
Urquhart. The War of Ignorance and 
COLLUSION ; its Progress and Results; a Prognostica- 


tion and a Test mony. 8vo. ls. 


TRUBNER 


By DAVID URQUHART. 
and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 


THE REVIV AL OF POE TRY. 
MESSRS. SAUNDERS & OTLEY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW POEMS. 
eae 
- Morbida: or, Passion Past. 
- Poems. By Putri Craroner. 
. Flotsam and Jetsam. By HooxanirBeer. 
" Lays of Many Years. By J.D. Hutt, 


- won 


STARRUCK. 
By JAmEs 


5. Mortimer: a Tale. By W.G. 
6. The Shrine of Content. 
RAWLINGS 

7. Blanche de Bourbon. 
JONES. 

Gertrude and Emmeline, 
MANCHESTER LADY. 

9. Gadara: a Poem, in five cantos. 


By WitiiaM 


@ 


By a 





10. Sir E. L. Bulwer Lytton’s Eva: a 
Poem 
ll. Estelle: a Poem. By Tuera. 
12. Hanno: a Tragedy. 
13. Two Historical Dramas. By Juvenis. 
14. The Turkish War: an Heroic Poem. 
Also, now ready, 
POW to PRINT ‘and WHEN to 
PUBLISH: Practical Advice to Authors, inexperienced 

Wr ters, and Possessors of Manuscripts, on the efficient pub 
lication o ded for general circulation or private 
distributi post free to orders inclosing twelve 
stamps 

Saunvers & Ortey, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


Price 7d. 
(SHAMBI RS’S JOURNAL of POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS 
April, Part IL11.—Contents. 
Taart Lap oF Or 


Rs. 





a l’usage des 


! 


SMITH, ‘ELDER, & COs 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


> -—_—-- 


NOW READY. 


MODERN GERMAN MUSIC. | 


By HENRY F. CHORLEY, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. cloth. 


| 

11. | 

DOINE; 

National Songs and Legends of Roumania, with an | 
Introduction, and Specimens of the Music. | 
3y E. C. GRENVILLE MURRAY, Esq. | 

1 vol. crown 8yo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, plain, or 9s. elegantly 
gilt. 


Or, the 


II 


COLONEL CHESNEY’S ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


RUSSO-TURKISH CAMPAIGNS. 


Second Edition. 
Post 8vo. with two Maps, price 12s. cloth. 


By TALBOT GWYNNE, 
Author of ‘‘ The School for Fathers,” “Silas Barnstarke, 
1 vol. crown 8yvo. 


| 

IV. 

NANETTE AND HER LOVERS. | 
”” &e. | 


THE HEIR OF VALLIS. 


By WILLIAM MATHEWS, Esq. 


) } 


3 vols. post 8vo. | 
COMMERCIAL LAW OF THE | 
WORLD. 

By LEONE LEVI, Esq. F.S.S. | 

2 vols. royal 4to. price 67. cloth. | 


*,* This work obtained the Swiney Prize, offered for the 
best Treatise on Jurisprudence in the English language, pub- 
lished prior to 1854. 


| 





JUST READY. 
THE LAWS of WAR affecting | 
SHIPPING & COMMERCE. 


By H. BYERLY THOMSON, Esq., B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Second Edition, enlarged, ‘vo. 


Euper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


THE 
I. , y 


Price 1s. beautifully coloured, 


PICTORIAL MAP OF THE | 
BALTIC, | 
| 
| 


London: Sra, 


OF 





Y APS 


i AST, | 


‘Real Property 


FROM LONDON TO ST. PETERSBURG, 
iich all FORTIFIED POSITIONS are 
Also the Territories of all adjoining States, | 
The whole Illustrated by Nineteen Original and Interesting 
VIEWS, | 


In wl carefully marked, | 


| With LENGTHENED DESCRIPTION of the principal Cities; | 


'PICTORIAL MAP of the SEAT 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 
} 


| 


| 


Things as They are in America: Boston 
to Montreal. By W. Cuampers. 

Wearyfoot Common. By Lerren Rircnier. | 
Chapter IX 

More Uns ECTED RELATION 

Tue Russtans at Home. 

Por Y AND MISCELLANEA. 

GENE. Y < \N INVENTIO? 

A No ( ririon Suow. 

Tue Art o ING QUIET. 

ALARM OF A ENCH INVASION, 

Tne Lar Lloret QUESTION. 

Wearyfoot Common. Chapter 

SHOTS AND SHELLS. 

Port AND MISCELLANEA 

Things as they are in America: Montreal. | 

PRESS-GA rie Last Wat 

MaGyak LIrerarure, 

CIVIL STRATAGEMS, 

Tne M 1: SCIEN AND ARTS 

Wearyfoot Common. Chapier XI 

Port! AND ‘IISCELLANEA, 

A Barser's op IN OLD ATHENS 

Things as they are in America: Quebec. 

WELLINGTON'S TREE. ‘ 

Wearv! ‘oot Common. Chapter XII. 

Tue Monti: Tie Lrsrary AND THE Stvpro, 

MISCELLA? 

W.& R. Cuamners, 3, Bride’s-passage, Fleet-street, 
Lo ndon, and 439, High-street, Edinburgh ; 
by all Booksellers 


and sold London: James Jupp, Gray's-inn road ; 





| BEING A VERY 


Military Resources of each State; the Inhabitants, 

Manners, Customs, &c. 
James Jupp, Gray’s-inn-road; Smrpxrn and Co. ; 
and all Booksellers. 


London : 


IT. 


Price ls. beautifully coloured, 


of WAR in the EAST, 


Including Greece, Turkey-in-Europe, with the Principalities, 
the Black Sea, the Austrian Territory, Russia-in- 
Europe, and Asia; 

Together with all Places of Military Importance, Sea-ports, 

Fortified Towns, &c. } 
ty-two finely-executed ILLUSTRATIONS; 
DESCRIPTIONS of the various | 
Inhabitants, 


Witt 


Togethei 


Twer 
with interesting 
Cities, Towns, Military Posts, 
Religions, &c. 
London: James Jupp, Gray’s-inn-road 
and all Booksellers 


; SIMPKIN and Co,; 


IIT. 
ONLY OFFICIAL 
Price 1 


PICTORIAL MAP OF THE | 
DANUBE, | 


ENLARGED CHART OF THE RIVER | 

DANUBE, } 
ind Turkish Territories, 
ibian Provinces. 


THE MILITARY 


MAP. | 
s. full coloured, | 


Including the Russian, Austrian, 
with the Dan 
Compiled from Government Documents and Official Maps, 
showing all the Milit:ry Roads and Positions, with the 
adjacent Towns and Villages on both Banks of the 
River. 
With numerous authentic ENGRAVINGS, and 
DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS. 


Smmpkry and Co. ; 


and all Booksellers. 


Ill. 
| Rhymes by George T. May. 


‘The Autobiograph 


| On Ist April will be published, “Part I. 


| desire to render the ‘‘ Physical Atlas" 
| the reception it has met with, have induced him to prepare 
| an entirely new and carefully revised Edition. in which 


| alterations 


alternate month. 





PEOPLE’S EDITIONS. 


| L 
| Alison’s History of Europe, from the 


Commencement of the French Revolution to the Battle of 
Waterloo. In 44 Parts, at ls. each. Parts I. to XV. are 
published; also, Vols. I. to IV., price 4s. each, neatly 
bound in cloth. r 


The Works of Samuel Warren, D.C.L, 
published in Monthly Parts, at 1s. each. Parts I. to V ut 
are published, containing “The Diary of a Late Phy. 
sician,” and the commencement of ‘‘Ten Thousand a 
Year.” 


mL 
Professor Johnston’s Chemistry of 
Common Life. 
No. V. price 6d, contains— 
THE SWEETS WE EXTRACT. 
The previous Numbers contain — 
1. The Air we Breathe, and the Water we Drink. 
2. The Soil we Cultivate, and the Plant we Rear. 
3. The Bread we Eat, and the Beef we Cook. 8d. 
4. The Beverages we Infuse. 10d. 


6d, 
6d. 


Wituiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


Sold by all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stations. 





a 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT HARDWICKE, 
38, CAREY-STREET, LINCOLN'S-INN. 





I. 

The British Ferns (a plain and easy 
account of), wherein each species is described under its 
respective Genus, and the.characteristics of those Genera 
given in words of common use. With a Glossary of Tecli- 
nical Terms, Fep. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 


Nuge; The Solace of Rare Leisure. 
In Verse. Original and Translated. By the Rev. JAMES 
BANKS, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, Head Master of 
the Grammar-School of King Edward VL, Ludlow, Sulop 
Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 


Fep. 8vo. 


cloth, price 5s. 


IV. 

Cobdenic Policy the Internal Enemy 
of England-—-The Peace Society, its Combativeness—Mr 
Cobden, his Secretiveness—A Narrative of Historical 
Incidents. By ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE, “One who 
has Whistled at the Plough.” Crown 8vo. price Ls. 

vy. 8 

of a Working 

Man. By ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE, “ One who has 

whistled at the Plough.” New Ediiion, with Portrait of 

Author. Price 5s. Will be ae shortly. 


(proposal for an 
Assurance of Title to), with a view to facilitating the Trans- 
fer of Land, and reducing the cost of Conveyances. By 
GEORGE BROWNE, Esq., B.A., of the Inner Temple, Bar 
rister-at-Law, 8vo. price 6d. 

VIt. 

A Plan of Publishing to enable 
Authors to place their li'erary productions before the 
public, without pecuniary risk or loss of interest in Copy 


ROBERT HARDWICKE, 
street, Lincoln’s-inn. 


right. 
London : 38, Carey- 





A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


t 


fa New and Enlarg¢ 
Edition of 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS: 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBI 
TION OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, 
F.RSE., FRGS., F.G.S. 


The rapid progress of Natural Science, and the Author's 
still more worthy ot 





several subjects, not overtaken in the first impression of th 
work, will be supplied, and the whole will be brought into 
accordance with the present state of information. Of the 


| 35 Plates to be comprised in this issue, 6 wiil appear for 
| the first time, 6 will be re-engraved and rewritten from fres? 


and the remainder will receive such arditions oF 

as have been rendered necessary by the:advance 

ment of science. The text, in many cases, will be rewritten 

it will be further elucidated by the introduction of smiullet 

Maps and Diagrams, and a Complete Alphabetical Index w 

be appended. 

This Edition will be issued in 12 Parts, on the Ist of each 
Price One Guinea 
*,* Prospectuses may be had of all respectable Bookseller: 
or from the Publishers. 
Part I. will contain 

1—The Distribution of Marine 
Professor EDWAKD FORBES, F.R.S., 
the Geological Society. 

| 2.—The Mountain Systems of Europe, con- 
structed on the basis of Contour Lines. By Dr 
H. BERGHAUS and A. K. JOUNSTON, F.R.S.E. 

8.—The Geographical Distribution of the 
Currents of Air, Trade-winds, Hurricanes, &c. wit! 
their effects on Navigation, By A. KKITH JOHN 
STON, F.R.S.E. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 
and London. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. This day is published, feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, 


HURST AND BLACKETT,| TH E GREAT SACRIFICE; 
Successors to Mr. COLBURN | Or, The Gospel according to Leviticus. 


nares: si | BY T i E R ¥ V. TC r ‘ 1T } . ’ 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. | — ..» rus rorus THE soninesener- meee ee 


2 FIRST COMPANION VOLUME TO THE “SABBATH MORNING READINGS.” 
—> 


‘ | By the same Author, 

TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA: with a Tour wuvtine saeaveslinias Sanitation: nibiieimebiaahioe ae 
across the Pampas to Buenos Ayres. By L. HUGH DE ) EN EDIC | I( YN sS ( R | I | } BI I SSI D | [} ki 
BONELLI, of Her Britannie Majesty’s Legation. 2 vols. 21s. oe - ) ’ 4 stu A 4 ie 
“We have here two volumes more than ordinarily full of FOURTH THOUSAND, feap. 8 

eadable matter. Mr. Bonelli is a pleasant recorder of travel el me aaron 

y chenrtel and picturesque. We: have followed his track | JOHN F. SHAW, Southampton-row and Paternoster-row. 

with pleasure, and have no doubt that our readers will do so 

likewise.’’— A theneeum. } 


,OmTN » “tM TIT pry ow ; 
FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. By W. ISSUE OF CHEAP AND VALUABLE WORKS UNDER THE TITLE OF 

KNIGHTON, M.A, formerly Secretary to the Ceylon | 

Branch Royal Asiatic Society. Second Edition, 2 vola. 21s. SHAW’ S FAMILY LIBRARY, 

“ A very clever and amusing book, filled with interesting 
accounts of the sports, resources, productions, scenery, and 
traditions of the island. The sporting adventures are nar- | 
rated in a very spirited manner,”— Standard. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of THE, MODERN MYSTERY; OR, TABLE TAPPING: 








vo. 7s. cloth. 





This day is published, the First Volume of the Series, in small 8vo. neatly bound, price 1s. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR W. 3., Envoy at the 
— CC Seo. With Porirait (imme Its History, Philosophy, and General Attributes. 
FAMILY ROMANCE: or, Domestic | BY J. G. M WALTER, 


ANNALS of the ARISTOCRACY. By SIR BERNARD 


Author of “ Rational Recollections,” “The S« t Mystery,” “History o e Irish Churcl 
BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. Second Edition, 2 vols. 21s. piesa te aaa ” niet Mystery, History of the Irish Church, 





MEMOIRS of JOHN ABERNETHY F R S$ | J. F. SHAW, believing with the Times that, for the one man who opened a book thirty years ago, fifty m ead 
. “ z cenbed . y= sove™* | feels that no decided effort has yet been made to supply the increased demand with really ‘creditable pu in a 
With a V iew of his W ritings, Lectures, and Character. reasonable bulk, and at a moderate price.” While he is persuaded that, in order to please, books must at once ctive 
By GEORGE MAC ILWAIN, F.R.C.S. Second Edition, | and cheap, he cannot.see why they may not also be good in the true sense of the word. 
2 vols, with Portrait, 21s. Impressed with the necessity of blending more important qualities with attraction and cheapness, and convinced of the 
REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. By a intrinsic value of the endeavour, J. F. Shaw has entered into ar sngem\ nts which will enable him to publish a series of 
BANISHED LADY. Third Edition, 2 vols. 16s. | valuable and entertaining works asa Family Library. While each volume is intended to be such as \ meet a warm 
“This interesting work gives a most valuable insight into | weleome in the Christian family circle, it is expected that even volatile travellers will find it an agreeable associate, not to 
the terra incognita of Russian despotism.” —Daily News. be cast lightly away, and never to be taken up without satisfaction. 
Each volume will be neatly printed, on good paper, in legible type, and neatly beund, and will vary in price according 


| to size, from One Shilling per volume to Two Shillings and Sixpence, but in no case to exceed the latter sum 


THE NEW NOVELS | "ng sais eect 
. sme Nicholas I. Emperor oni ines of all the Russias. A _ brief 
ATHERTON. _By Miss Mitford, Author Memoir of his Life and Reign. By the Rev HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Member of the Royal 
of “Our Village,” &c. 3 vols. with Por trait of the | Academy of Archzeology of Madrid, Member of the Imperial Socicty of Antiquaries of the Morini, &c. &¢ 
Authoress, and other Illustrations. | 


ee” 5S TORE. By WORKS IN PREPARATION 
“Mrs. Gore has produced nothing more worthy of her ss . 7. 
name-and fame than * Progress and Prejudice” "—critic. | Abdul Medjid Khan, Sultan of the Ottoman Empire. A brief 
“In execution of plot, naturalness of incident, facility of Memoir of his Life and Times. By the Rev. H. CHRISTMAS, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 
invention, and purity of style, ‘Progress and Prejudice’ ° ° ° ° 
touches perfection.""—-Observer. ‘Lieut. Holman’s Travels through Moldavia, Walachia, Servia, 
“ We look u..on this work as certainly one of the very best and BOSNIA. Edited by OCTAVIUS FREIRE OWEN, M.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, Rector of Bur-tow, Surrey, 


which Mrs. Gore has written. Messenger. H and Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Portland. 


By the same Author 
agRST MOWBRAY. By-Cossline Granted. ‘Lieut. Holman’s Travels on the Shores of the Adriatic. 


REGINALD LYLE. By Miss Pardoe.| Wary Stuart and the Scottish Reformation. By the Rev. 
" This new novel, from the graceful pen of Miss Pardoe, is ikes FERGUSON, on Author of * — of Truth,” “Consecrated Height,” &c 
soir I apace and ate Ognevion «<i: | Phantasmagoria; or, Stories of Two Worlds. By Mrs. Ocravivs 
FLORENCE, THE BEAUTI eee allies — 
A. BAILLIE CUCHRANE, Esq. 2 vols, IFUL. By ‘The Jews: their | Mission and Destiny. By W. H. Jounston, M.A., 


“The best story that has yet appeared from the pen of the Chaplain of Addiscombe, of “* Israel after the Flesh.’ 
talented author.”’— Morning Herald. 


| 
THE DAUGHTER OF THE SOUTH. | London: JOHN FARQUHAR SHAW, 27, Southampton-row, — I-square, and 21, P aternoster-row 
By Mrs. CLARA WALBEY. Dedicated to the Ear or Edinburgh: J. MENZIES. Dublin. J. M-GLASHAN. 
CARLISLE. 3 vols. 
“A bold and not unsuccessful attempt to combine the elu- | 
cidation of momentous truths with the excitement of a highly 
romantic story.”—Morning Post. | 





BURKE’S PEERAGE, 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} Now ready, in | vol. with One Thousand Five Hundred Engravings of Arms, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHED THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1854. 
BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 
YU ‘2 i, or iY NEW EDITION, Revised and Corrected throughout from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, & 
4) atrridae, Maken. and ‘ty 0, | ‘The best gene. slog al or won il hea ti on - the es € rtp Baron a promos ms st cane rity on all questions 
‘i ei affecting the aristocracy.” — Globe 
id | Published for Henry CoLBurn, by his Successors, HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 2 vols. feap. 8yo. price 10s. 6d. 


AD} LINE; or, Mysteries, Romance, and | AAAI ssa 
Realities of Jewish Life, By 0. W. T. HEIGHWAY, NOTICE.—The SECOND VOLUME IS NOW READY of the 
Author of ‘‘ Leila Ada,” &e. } 


Fifth Thousand, royal 18mo. with Portrait, 3s. 6d. cloth, Cheap Edition of : 
LEILA ADA, THE JEWISH CONVERT: MADAME D'ARBLAY'S DIARY & CORRESPONDE 


“One of the most interesting books ofits class to be found 
in English literature.’—Christian Witness 
Demy 18mo. cloth, 3s. 6d., } Also, the FOURTH VOLUME of the 


SELECT EXTRACTS from the DIARY,| CHEAP EDITION of MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES 


Author. 
Demy 8yo. price 106, Od OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
NOTES of LECTURES on the APOCA- COMPRISING THE LIFE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

LYPSE. By the late JOHN KNAPP SUTCLIFFE, Solicitor ; ps 
To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, price 7s. 6d. each, bound, and illustrated with Portraits 





To be completed in Seven Monthly Volumes, price only 3s. each, bound, and embellished with Portraits. 


Feap. 8vo. price 3s. 


OUTLINES, of LITERARY gen PEPYS DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


LAND, B.A. New aud Improved Library Edition, with numerous additional Notes, Letters, &e. Edited by LORD BRAYBROOKI 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d ) 7 j 


LIVES of the ILLUSTRIOUS. Vol: IV. 4 vols. demy 8vo., price 10s. 6d. each, bound, and illustrated with Portraits, &c. 


Containing, among others, the Lives of Petrarch, Samuel Also, now ready, the FIFTH VOLUME, price 10s. 6d. bound, with Portraits, of 
Johnson, G. Fux, Earl of Shaftesbury, J. S. Buckingham, 


im"ficer Tepieeer Cale eee tai | =~ LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND. 


Haydon, Strauss, Tyndale, C. J. Napier, Milton, Goethe 


Arago, Joseph Smith, Raleigh, J. B. Gough, Sir G. Cock- | yy MRS SVERETT GREEN. 
burn, Nichvlas L—Vol. I. 3s. 6¢. Vol. II. 4s. Vol. UI. | BY MRS. EV PRET! RI E _ — 
38. 6d. Comprising the Memoirs of Mary Tudor, Third Daughter of Henry VII., and Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, Eldest Daughter 
Jame 
London: PARTRIDGE, OAKEY, and Co., Paternoster-row ! of James I 


and Edgware-road Published for Henry Coizurn, by his Successors, HURST & BLACKETT, 15, Great Marlborough-street. 
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lay is a ished, price 2s. 

( RIGINAL, T ALES and SKE TC HES. By 
the Rey. SAMUEL MOON, B.A., Incumbent of Holme, Westmore- 

land 
CONTENTS : Sketch—Scene 
1832—Juvenile Thieves and R 
Amb itious ~Reminiscences of the 
ered—The 


A ¢ og ae 


Bristol 


Student 


a 
{AN, BROWN, GREEN, and LOVNGMANS. 
hed, Second Editio 
ME DITATIONS from ST. CHR 'YSOSTOM 
4 on the STUDY of the WORD of GOD, consisting of Pass 
1is Works, with reference to Volume, Ps 
a: 3 
e same », feap. 2, abe eed, 
Cc Ht RC H of BALLYNASCREEN : 
Mountains of Derry. 
HAMILTON and ADAMS. 


Just publi 


literally Translated from 
&. By ROBERT weir 


THE OLD 
being Evening ( 
Dublin: GEORGE 


mvrersations in the 
HERBERT. London: 


t publishe 


DEUTSCHES ATHEN. EU M, 
6d.: by post, 8d. 
A COLLE( 3 | 


for MARCH, 


most esteemed TALES 
Zschokke’s Abenteuer der Neu- 


‘TION of the 
and NOVELS of GERMANY, Part L- 
jahrsnacht. 8vo. Is 6d. 

A COLLECTION of the most beautiful GERMAN 
BALLADS and he MS Edited by J. GEISLER 
Published by Mr. FRANz THtMM, Foreign Bookseller, 
Bond-street 


8vo. cloth, 5s 


3, Brook- street, 


"AR C HBISHC P 


resies < 


N APPEAL 


This day is publishe 

to the LORD. 
4 of YORK Uncondemned Hi 
Wilbe oes s “Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. by 
TAYLOR 7 A., Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, 
Weketetd, c. &e 

mdon: WERTHEIM and MACINTOSH, Paternoster-row; and 
STANFIELD, Wakefield. 
Also. preparing for the by the same Auth 

AN ANSWER to the DOCTRINE of the 

EUCHARIST 


Price 4s.; or post fre 
Publisher, ARTHUR 


on the 


HOLY 


or — pe direct from the 
London ; an Abridg- 


same price, in money 
ADAMSON, Piccadilly, 


PERFECT and ROBUST HEALTH, and the | 


ONLY WAY 
althy, the 


to OBTAIN IT. 


* Alike invaluable to the he lebilitated, and the diseased, 
who will find here laid dow r 
constitution with ce ity The Re former 

work, eschewing medicine, 
attain their remarkable 


Smith 


and showing how 


y important 
increase in health 


other athlet 
‘— Rev. Dr 


Price 6d. 
COINAGE.—Arithmetical 


of the arranged by 


HE DECIMAL 
Tables, including those 
ETMEIER 
Her Majesty's Government havi 
tion of the Decimal Coina by the issue of the 
Circular from the Comm of Council on Education, making instruc- 
tion in Decimals compu in all schools connected with the Govern- 
ment, has rendere d it essential that the Table Books in common use 
puld be modified so as to facilita equirement of the new system 
London: DARTON and Co., Holborn-hill. 


Decimal Coinage, 


n steps to promote the intro- 


Just pr ved, price 7s. 6d. 
ECTURES on the THE ORY and PRACTICE 
4 of HOMCEOPATHY. By R. E. DUDGEON, M.D., Lecturer on 
the Theory and Practice of Homceopathy at the Hahnemann ee 
School of Home pathy, Physician to the Hahnemann Hospital, 
‘Asa calm and argumentative general exposition of 
pathic doctrine and practice, freed from the extravagances of some of 
its professors, and from the misrepresentations propagated by its rivals 
of the old school of physic, we can commend Dr 
the public and the faculty Globe 
London: AYLOTT and Co., 8, 
H. TURNER, 


Batern »ster-row. Manchester 


, Piccadilly 


cya RC if ‘FU RNITU RE & DE re ‘ORATIONS 


2 in the selection and arrangement of 
Church F and mn s, extracted from the Clerical Journal 
and Church and University Chronicle. W 1 additional Engravings and 
lates. By the Rev. E te ARD L. CU rTs, 3 A. Honorary Secretary 
ofthe Essex Archwol 1 ‘The Manual of Sepul- 
chral Slabs and Cr pt u fh e sanction of the Central 
Committee of the Archeo nstitute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, &c. 
Copies may be obtain 
order 


osse 


1, postage fre m the publisher, or by 
of any bookseller. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, 


Tust publishe 
DEBILI rY and IRRIT AB IL ity. 
SPERMATORRH@A; the Symptoms nd 

M.D 


Rational 
Treatment. By T. H YEOMAN, my General Post- 
office Letter-Carriers’ Pr 
London: EFFINGHAM e; and, by 
nly, from the Auth 
_ RACTS on HOMCOPA HY. 
By WILLIAM SHARP, M.D., F.R.S., late Se r Sur 
the Bradford Infi In a +3 le. 6d., Or, separately, 2d. 
each. 1, What is Homeopathy ifth Editi 2. The 
Homaopath t t rruth of Homeeopat Fifth 
Edition. 4. 7 iall md Edition. 5. Th 
Difficulties « on patt econd | 2 1e Advantages of 
Ho cenry es econ lition 7. The Principle of Home 
pape 


athy 


e Reme- 


On the Ist of I 


TEU ROTONIC S: 
. the Nerv ‘ v of Healt Disease, in r 
the Nervous ethane wah 
Body and tl r Diseas vith most 
of Cases (mal ! 
Instructio 


nth th , pp. 900. 


T OMU: OP ATHIC "DOMES 1C ‘ME DEC INE. 
By J.1 AURIE, M.D. Devot 


prescribed without the 
to be administ 


rn or the 


price 35s. carria ‘ * . 
JAMES LEATH, ! nd 9, Vere-street, Oxford-st 


1d Reflections in a Walk | 


agged Schools | 


Goldsmith and his Apprentice | 


rational means of improving the 


Florin and by the | 


the “arated | 


Dudgeon’s work to | 


post | 


Defence of | 


| SEA, &« 


| and GERMAN, prec 


| 3s. 6d. bound. 


With Questions, 4s. 
"induced by 





a the Ist of April, price 2s, 6d. 
EDUCATION — Religious 

or by the State; Reformatory Panthmente 
and Prison Discipline. re al 


TATION AL 
4 Secular—Voluntary 
Pauper Maintenance: Prisons 
discussed in the COMING ERA of PRACTICAL 
SILK BUCKINGHAM, 

PARTRIDGE, OAKEY, and Co., London ; and of s all Bor akselle Ts. 


Just published, 8vo. price 
yir: AL STATISTICS. Part i, On the Com- 
puting a Rate of Mortality among Persons affected with various 
Diseases ; and on a Set of Tables prepared by the Author. By R. 
THOMPSON JOPLING, Esq., F.S.S., Actuary of the Athenzum Life 
Assurance Society. 
KING, 63, Queen-street, Cheapside, London. 
THE rang OF WAR IN Spe bg AST. 
st published, price 1s. 
: . NTT 
DHILIP’S M. AP OF THE ' FRONTIER 
PROVINCES of TURKEY, RUSSIA, and AUSTRIA, the BLACK 
A New Edition, with a Detailed Map of the River Danube, 
showing the Fortified Towns, &c. along its course. 


PHILIP’S CHART of the NORTH and BALTIC 
SEAS, with Plans of the sg of St. Petersburgh, Revel, &c. 

PHILIP’S CHART of the MEDITERRANEAN, 
with detailed Plans of the Bays o 3 Gibraltar, Genoa, Marseilles, &c. 

Fhe following New Maps may also be had : 

tKEY in EUROPE, on sheet, coloured, 1s. 
SK EY in ASTA, on sheet, coloured, 1s. 
SSIA in EUROPE, on sheet, coloured, 1s. 
EMPIRE, on sheet, coloured, 1s. 
WILLIAM 
Dublin: WILLIAM 


R 
RUSSIAN 
Liverpool: GEORGE PHILIP ard Son. London: 


Paternoster-row Edinburgh: JOHN MENZIES. 
ROBERTSON; and all Booksellers. 


U 
U 
U 


The most Practic -: and Popular Books for the Study of the 
: erman Language, are aes 
TIARKS’ GERMAN ‘and EN 
GRAMMAR. Ninth Edition, 6s. 
TIARKS’ GERMAN READER. 
3s 6d. 
TIARKS’ GERMAN EXERCISES. Ninth Edi- 
tion, 3s. 
TIARKS’ KEY to the EXERCISES. 2s. 6d. 
TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR, with Exercises and Reader. Sixth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
This is the most extensively-used series of Elementary German Books, 
and they enjoy the highest reputation, both for public 
tuition; they are uniformly printed in 12mo. size, and bound in cloth. 
ERMELER (C. F.) DEUTSCHES LES 
(German Reading gon New Edition, adapted to the use of English 


Students, by Dr. A. HEIMANN, Professor of German at the 
University School sixth Edition, 12mo. cloth bds. 5s. 


me 8 (Dr. A.) FIFTY LESSONS 


ERMAN LANGUAGE. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


on the 


THE IMANN’ iB MATERIALS for TRANSLATING | 


ENGLISH into GERMAN. Two Parts in sa 
5s. 6d. Each Part can be had separately, price 


BARTEL’ 


Volume, 12mo. cloth, 


led by Rules for the 
and followed by Tables of Coins, Weights, Measures, &c. 


FEILING (C. A.) PRACTICAL GUIDE to the 
STUDY and GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, especially 
adapted for Schools. Second E isk 12mo. roan, 5s. 

KEY to the EXERCISES in ditto, 4: 

London “ee ID NUTT, 270, Strand ; 
who has just published a SELECT CATALOGUE of GERMAN BOOKS, to 
which is added a List of the best Elementary Works in that Language ; 
may be had gratis; or post free for Two Stamps. 


\ JORKS by MISS CORNER. Published by 
DEAN and SON, 35, Threadneedle-street. 
TRULY A BOOK WORTH BUYING. 

Miss Corner’s Fables for the Young. 
trated by CROWQUILL and NORTHCOTE. Price 3s. 6d. gilt edged. 
The Press have universally praised and testified to Corner's Accurate 
Histories, for School and Family Reading. 

Miss Corner's Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being ple asantly written, and forming agreeable con- 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often teased. 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 
piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates, 

Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES, 
Twenty-seventh thousand. 
New Edition, continued to the present date. 


18mo. 


| 2s. 6d. 


Tllus- 


gical Table and Index. 


2s. 6d. bound. 


Corner’s History of IRELAND, 


Seventh thousand 


| With Questions, 3s. 


Corner’s History of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. Tenth "thousand. With 
Questions, 3s 

Corner’s History of FRANCE, 2s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. Thirteenth thousand, 
New Edition, corrected to the present time. With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of GREECE, with Questions, 
3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Fifth thousand, 

Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. 
Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table and Index. Seventh 
thousand. 


Corner’s History of GERMANY and the | 


6d. bound. | 


GERMAN EMPI including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 
Plates, Map, anc iC os mological Table and Index. 

6d.—Poland and the Russian 
including Modern 


aden, and Norway, 2s. 

Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, 

-e, 3s. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. 
ium, 2s. 6d. bound. 

4 Prospectus of Miss Corner's Histories, post free, on application. 


The First, History of England that should be 


Third Edition 
3s. 6d. gilt « 
Without the 


plac od in th ha a Child. 
twenty-four p f tinted plates 
sions, taney stiff covers, 6d. each. 
Schools, 2s. 6d. 

every Chil V’s History of England, with Ques- 

yns to Chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. y Miss 
CORNI R. Pric ls. sewed; or ls. 6d. bound in cloth, with rh 
coloure: 


The Play Grammar ; or, 


Printed in large type, 
-dges, or in eight divi- 


e Elements of Gr 
Miss CORNER 


sewed ; or ls. 6d. 


ammar 


ved, with illustrations. 1s. bound in 


1 cloth 
cloth 


Ch 1arles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography. 
A XN Concis Bios tion of the Five great Divisions of the 
al, Mit ral. and Vegetable Productions; and the 

habitants. New Edition. Seventh Thousand 
‘ . wi ith the USE of the G LOBES, and SEVEN GLY- 
t oP H 1IC MAPS, 2s. bound in 1 
Charles Butler’ Guide to Useful Knowledge? 
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A CURATE’S HOLIDAY will shortly be 
4 commenced in the “ CL ERICAL JOURNAL AND CHURCH 
AND UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE.” 


THE PASTOR and his DUTIES.—A Series of 


Articles on this Subject is now being published in the “ Clerical 


Journal.’ 
CHAPTERS on CHURCHYARDS.—A Series of 
“Clerical 


Articles under this title has been commenced in the 


Journal.” 

MODERN MASTERPIECES of PULPIT 
ORATORY and RELIGIOUS WRITING.—Three of a Series of 
Contributions on this subject have appeared in the “Clerical 


Journal,” and others will follow. 
S.—No. I. of 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIE 

this Series has appeared in the “ Clerical Journal.” Others are pre- 

paring. 
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of the “Clerical Journal,” may be had at the office. 
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great cities of the Union, and Mr. Exvinvu Burrirr 
has succeeded in favourably impressing the Legisla- 
tures of Massachusetts, Maine, and Rhode Island. 
It seems very probable that so much influence will be 
used at Washington as to bring the matter formally 
before the Government of the United States. We 
live in hopes to see a universal penny postage, ex- 
tending to all the civilised world ; nor would there be 
any insurmountable difficulty in one uniform stamp, 
adopted by all nations in common—or, at all events, 
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THE LITERARY WORLD : 

ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Tue chief object of interest to the literary world just | 
now is the recent discovery of cylinders at Babylon— | the reciprocal acceptance of each other's stamps for 
they clear up several diffic ulties with regard to the | this purpose. It is said by men of mercantile eminence 
| that, in five years, this would “‘ pay;” and, from the 
moment that it did so, war would become all but im- 
| possible: the real obstacle would be found in political, 
and here it may be as | and not financial reasons. We are to have an instal- 


reign of Belshazzar, and reconcile the sacred and pro- 
fane chronology in some points where they appeared 
to be hopelessly at variance ; 
well to mention that a work of great learning and 
research on Assyrian chronology has lately been pub- 
lished by Mr. Bosanquer. Oh! that we could read 
fluently and with certainty the arrowheaded charac- | 
ters of Assyria and the hieroglyphics of Egypt! 
A contemporary has called attention, 
out reason, to the unsatisfactory aspect of the 
of Literature and Art. It does not yet clearly appear 
what it is to be; but whatever it does become, 
become by favour of the public. If it is 
insurance recommending itself by reason of 
some peculiar provisions to the literary class, well 
and good—let it be announced as such; but then it 
becomes a “guild” of all who choose to join it. There 
can be no more 


asixpenny rate. We presume it will, before long, 
be a uniform rate, for at present it is only to extend 
to those colonies the postal arrangements of which 
are wnder the direction of the Postmaster-General, 
and those which have signified their assent. Thus, 
and not witb- | while we pay sixpence to all other parts of the West 
Guild | Indies, the old rates are still in force for sarbadoes 

| and Turk’s Island; but these and the rest of the 

| colonies will no doubt soon avail themselves of so 

| great a benefit. A sixpenny stamp, which has long 
been urgently demanded, has at length made its 
appearance, so that small books may sent 
| with a single stamp. 

Our attention has been lately called to two very 
inconsistent classes of facts. One is that Mr. Ewart 
is about to bring in a Bill to amend the Act (13 & 14 
Vict. cap. 65) for enabling town-councils to establish 
libraries and museums, and that the Arts 
has issued a set of queries to the town-clerks of all 
the boroughs included in the Act. The object of these 
queries is to ascertain whether the rate of one half- 


it must 
to be an } 
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society, now be 


restriction than in any other insur- 


» ° i . Societ of 
ance office. It may be intended for literary men and Me 

purposely adapted to their requirements, just as the 
“Clerical” is supposed to be to the clergy, and the 


“ Law ” to the legal profession. But Captain A. B. of 





the 10th Hussars would not be refused by the “ cleri- levied, it onght to be confined to the buildings and 
cal, medical,” &c., nor the Rev. C. D. by the legal. | fixtures, or be extended to the purchase of books and 
If there be any restriction—if it is to be a “guild” | Specimens. These two queries will, of course, be 
properly so cz alled—well and good again; only it is | variously answered. In some places, where the rate is 
hardly decent in that case to go to the public for | More than sufficient for the buildings, books and spe- 
support; and for this simple and intelligible reason, | ¢!ens may be purchased, so far as the rate allows ; 
that there never was a period in which, on the whole, | here the rate is insufficient for the one purpose, it is 
literary labour was better paid than it is at the | quite clear that it cannot be extended to the other. 


But there is one point which will by-s I 


present moment. The real test of this is, that there 


are few literary paupers—few, if any, who c: an justly | some moment, ViZe, the purchase of specimens. 
say as MAurIcE (Indian antiquity MAvcnice ) said in | Hitherto museums in towns have been formed by 
his day, | gratuitous contributions: and there are some which 

vs | are very creditable proofs of how far this principle 


For whe dares now to Ietter'd fame aspire. . cypoon mee 
ee aes ates ay be carried—that aunton, for instance ; 
Devotes to penury his hapless days. may be carried—that of Taunton, for instan 


It is undoubtedly true that publishers continue | jt may not always be easv to find persons qualified to 


to pay as small sums as they “an persuade authors | make the purchases. Monev mav be soon lost in 
to take—that a successful novel is bought for | worthless shells and fossils. false antiquities, and 


a few pounds, and a second by the same author | other furniture of the kind: and the only way to be 
for 251.3; but then it must be remembered that many | secure from such mishaps will be to obtain the aid of 
of our best novelists are ladies, who, in not a| the best metropolitan authorities. A 
few instances, have wealth and rank, and are care-| as that which Professor SoLLy 
less about profits. But while this is the case, it is collect for in London—a trade museum—and which is 
equally clear that they might make money if they | to commence with a collection of animal substances 
chose; and itis a sig gnificant fact that the Literary used in commerce, may be a comparatively 
Fund has not had claimants for its bounty enough to matter; but this can only be interesting in very larg 
exhaust its income, but has actually been obliged to | towns: while those historical. itifie, antiquarian, 
fund a thousand pounds! We have heard a great deal | and artistic treasures. which alone are fit for 
from time to time of the low standing of literary men | towns, will require the greatest skill in order to avoid 


easy 


Scie 





in this country, and of their far better position in | imposition. These are facts on one side, and we have 
France; but we have ever held this to be a great | heen commenting upon them. On the other side, we 


error. Neither science, literature, nor art ever fail to | have Portsmouth protesting that it does not want a 


} 

| 
procure social distinction for their followers when they | library, and can do very well without a museum; 
in their turn are worthy of it; and as to the prospects | and Westminster! ehex/! ne: glecting a very respect- 
of literature, the national mind is becoming rapidly | able library which it does possess. 
awake, and before long the demand for good books There are a few, and perhaps very few persons, 
will outrun the supply. Men capable of affording | who are aware that behind the National Gallery 
intellectual nutriment of a high class will be more | there is a library founded by ArcupisHop TENISON 
than ‘ever in demand, and they will be prized and It consists of divinity, history, and medieval 
rewarded ac cordingly. We noticed some time ago the | literature, numbers about 5000 volumes. and is free 
absurd notions which some Americans hold on this | to the parishioners of St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, 
subject ; and, though we do not prophesy for all use- | and to the inhabitants of Westminster cenerallv. 
ful writers returns “such as these Transatlantic cousins |} The theory is, that the parishioners come by 

2 | 

of ours fancy are now common. yet we do prognostic ate | right, and the nonparishioners by welcome; but 
the entire abolition of the Grub-street state of socie ty. | weeks P ass without a single visitor to the library! 


it is with some regret that we see only one humani- 
sing addition to our warlike preparations. Our hosts 
in the East are to take with them a photographer. 
This is something, and it is very right to give the 
credit of this small instalment where it is due, viz., to 
His Royal Highness Prince ALBert; but the 


There are no funds for its 
| falling to pieces for want 
| performs his duties 


support; the books aré 
of binding; and the librarian 
gratuitously. This gentleman 
whose name savours a little of plurality—the Rey. 
Puitie HALte—is, indeed, like his more fortt 

namesake at the Charter-house, 
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French have sent scientific men of all deuen bota- | with his preferments, and perhaps a little exposm 
nists, geologists, naturalists, astronomers, antiqua- | may do him good. In the first place, he has the 
rians—and why should not we do the same? We | librarianship, for which he ought to receive 102. per 
are deliberately of opinion that if a suflicient sum | annum! It is true is the funds 
were asked from Parliament for this purpose, it | out of which it was ng on¢ 
would not only be granted, but granted with a good | Then he ought to have < | innam! ¢ aster of 
grace. In the mean time, we would make two or three | the S in’s Grammar-schoo! ; the funds are gon 
suggestions, which might be worth while acting on if | too: » has the privilege « f taking private pupils, 
the war should prove las ting: we would say, Let t the | and for his trouble in the library he has tl that of read- | 
chaplains of regiments and ships, the surgeons, clerks, | ing the books. But we have not vet got to the end 
and all the more peaceful officers, be selected for their | of the list of benetices heaped upon this much-to-be 
scientific as well as their professional qualifications; | envied clerg gyman. He is morning 
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ment would considerably depend on the use made of | rubric directs, and r r annum for d jing so. 
the opportunities offered to advance the cause of | It is to be hos L the f Lonpon will 
science, look into this r Tr, such lalou 
We are vat dl 0 hear more and more of an ocean | pl ities in future. The library, tl heir : 
penny postage, In America the subject is taken up | con lition, it has at last been n to mak 
ith gre = wy Meetings are being held in all t appeal to the ps o have it put ood order 





ment of the boon for our own colonies, in the shape of 


penny in the pound will be sufficient, and whether, if 


ind-by pe of | 


but if | 
it be deemed necessary to furnish a museum in haste, | ! 
linportance, 


museum such | 
has begun to} 


small | 





| It would re squire : bout 12007. to paint and cleanse the 
room and approac re -s, including the school; to bind the 
Realesa-they wre already well arran ged and catalogued; 


and a further 





sum of about 402. 
needful for an assistant librarian. 
of Westminster will not grudge this sum for so gooda 
purpose. Another institution of the same founder is 
also in a bankrupt state—the Chapel in Regent-street 
—and it is said to be about to have a shop built in 
front of it, the rent bstituted for 
the endowment. This is not a very churchman-like 
way of mana the matter; but here we shall, ot 
course, say nothing more about it. 

The learned societies are in general prosper- 


per annum will be 
Surely the peopk 
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ring 











ing. We have spoken somewhat at large lately 
of the Society of oe aries. The Ge phical 
is pursuing its seful and unobtrusive Irse, 
applying its increasing funds to the se of 
discovery. The Zoological is adding « to its 
treasures and to the means of public tion 
The Society of Arts is stirring up isan 

questions, all of creater or le rest ; and, if it can 
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is about to resume its original ievention ions; the 
increase both in its funds and its numbers is very 
satisfactory, and the last report gives a ve 0d list 
of council and officers. Worcester is | setting an ex 
tremely good example to provincial cities, by found- 
ing a oe of Arts (Fine Arts). i mt ual subscri 
bers are to pay a guinea, and to have con Ces 
to all dias tions and exhibitions; paintings, statu 
and works of art generally > to be purchased, and 
reasonably enough, sue has ie ive been exhibited tu 
the society are to have the preference. It is probabk 
that the promoters of this praiseworthy s chene will 
succeed in getting the loan, from time to , from 
the nobility and gentry of the county, s and 





other works of art, so 


as to make a really interesting 
annual exhibition, , 


and in the course of time a suffi- 
cient number of presents and purchases to make this 
exhibition perman The example thus set by 
Worcester will, we hope, be followed by other towns, 
and thus a school of art will gr illy grow up in the 
country, and form not one of > least it nportant o 
least encouraging signs of dae Only in all 
these cases it must be remembered that the ultinat 
object must be to throw open to the public, and 
cially to the working classes, all such exhibit 
and, for their benefit, a few judicious lecture 
be delivered in the rooms themselves on the 
exhibited. 
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serious one in so wealthy a town as Newcastle; | 
has had the effect, vi * induci 
managers to raise th fr n 
guinea to one Vand ttwenty- 
seven years, wo gui r¢ partly 
of this, and partly of zy in the 
|} management, it has ha eX » debt has 
been increasing, the nber of rs has been 
diminishing. Mr. Rorert STEPHENSON, M.P., has 
now made a very liberal proposal, which has be 
accepted by = members. He promises to pay one 
half their debt, prov 1 that they on their part will 
pay the other <a i v and red the suv 


| sx ription to the ori 





A very useful insti 


















tution thus gets a new its existence 
Itis with untsual satist that we poi wha 
the friends of education in 1 are doi ‘ ols 
of industry, and museums, such as w I cinning 
to value and found here, are still m necessary 
there. There they will give the tone to 1 il edu- 
cation, draw the first lines, and sketch the plan; 
among us, this | been d on ad t but 
perhaps n it wisersyster Sir JAMSETJEE Sit EBOY 
| who has beeten i on his count ry, in benefactions, 
upwards of 300,000, had offered 10,0000. for a sche 
of industry on certai: nditions—these ; LOW 
under consideration, and will, we trust, be at ones 
acceded to. Ihe venerable baronet (we believe the 
only native bearing a B ! )is 1 between 






























seventy and eighty years nd his whole life has 
been spent in labouring fi welfare of India. 
While speaking of the Eas » would observe that 
there is an ad il lucement to ir} oc men 
to study the Chinese language. It ap; rat fi 
some time past it has t that inter 
preters were not always to be depended upon for 
orrectness, not so mu¢ va of i is fi 
want of a commu as with the Europeans. 
Chis has long t felt in Turkey as 1] in 
China; and it has been observed ; Ek 
men acquire more ¢ se, tl i 
English; and, s llv, that, 
have t I re const 
Chine ) Sa s of 
the Eng hould translated 
|} may understand i r, in ot 
nec ssary to hav Lil 2 li 
put than the Chinese; and as th 
better judge of this, so it is 
possible the interpreter should a 
iT it is tl Gov t is t to employ 
in t - and thev will 1 
r the t wi eil i I 
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who have a desire for such employment to apply at 

once to the study of this most extraordinary of lan- | 
guages. There is a Chinese professorship in King’s 
College. If any one imagines there will be any 
difficulty in obtaining employment, let him know 
that if ten thousand Europeans were to go over to 
China speaking the Chinese language, there would 
be a fortune for them all. 

We are likely to get an interesting book from Mr. 
Ruskin. The Arundel Society have begun to publi-h 
engravings of Grorro’s frescoes in the Arena chapel at 
Padua. ‘These frescoes are more than usually in- 
teresting, from the tradition that the great DANTE 
was living with the painter during their execution. 
This is not the place to speak of them as works of 
art; but we may be permitted the passing notice, that 
the pupil of Crmasve and the friend of Danre was 
not unworthy of such high privileges. 

As we predicted in our last, His Royal Highness 
the Duke of CAMBRIDGE is now President of Christ’s 
Hospital. That the disappointment to the Lord 
Mayor is a severe one we cannot doubt, and it must 
be equally evident that his Lordship’s aldermanic 
brethren share in the mortification; but at the same 
time the citizens of London are bound to look on the 
whole transaction as one of the signs of the times. 
If they will have a corporation whose members are 
of an inferior class, ill-bred, ill-educated, and so gene- 
rally in disrepute, that merchants and gentlemen of 
high standing will not accept office among them, 
they must accept the necessary consequences, and be 
content to see their magistrates gradually eliminated 
from all offices of real dignity and importance. We 
pointed out in our last the absurdity of the paragraph 
which some injudicious friends of the corporation found 
means to insert in some of the daily papers, to the 
purport that Mr. Barine and Mr. THomson HANKEY 
might be looked for as candidates for the aldermanic 
gown vacant by the death of the late Mr. THompson. 
Matters have taken the turn that was to be expected ; 
but we will just remind the citizens that, could they 
prevail on men of ¢hat class to come forward, their 
corporation would be in no kind of peril; before that 
day will come, it will be necessary to remodel the 
whole of the institutions of the City. 

There is a Bill now before Parliament, which will 
be supported by very different classes of persons—it 
is that which proposes to modify the law of mort- 
main. That once most necessary measure has done 
its work; and the time for its ope rating beneficially 
has well nigh passed away. In the middle ages there 
was a tendency from superstitious motives so to 
aggrandise the Church, as to bring within a com- 
paratively short space of time a most disproportionate 
share of the wealth, and even of the land itself, into 
its possession. The monastic houses had a large 
proportion of this; and it is calculated that by the 
close of the reign of Cuarves IIL, one-third of 
all the land in Spain belonged to the Church. It 
was necessary to prevent the same state of things 
from being the case in this country; and hence 
it was provided by the famous Statute of Mort- 
main that no legacy of land for religious charitable 
purposes should be valid. In our days we feel 
the inconvenience of this, without the attendant 
need. There is now no danger of such large 
tracts of land becoming the property of the Church 
is to interfere with the general welfare of the nation; 
and hence we may well set testators free in this re- 
spect. It will require some care indeed, to regulate 
under what circumstances such bequests may be 
valid; and Mr. Heapiam’s Bill seems well cal- 
culated to meet them all. 

Some mischief may be done by the circulation of 
an error which has found its way into the columns of 
the Morning Chronicle, and has from thence been 
copied into the Guardian. It is to the effect that the 
Clerical or Metropolitan Library is about to be closed. 
It seems, on the contrary, that measures are being 
taken to make it even more effective than at present, 
and to secure it in perpetuity to the public. It may 
have been from a misconception of the tendency of 
some of these measures that the report we allude to 
took its rise. 


| 


We hear a good deal at present of the Temperance 
League, and its members are devoting much labour 
to promoting their peculiar views. Their principal 
object seems to be to introduce to this country the 
well-known Maine Law against the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors. It is perhaps not generally known 
that this law in the State of Maine used to be evaded 
in the most ridiculous manner: for, as the selling by 
wholesale was not and could not be prohibited, the 
“cute” Yankee who wanted a glass of whiskey 
would purchase on the spot a whole hogshead and 
resell it to the vendor, minus the glass which he re- 
quired for himself. Nor could we doubt for a mo- 
ment that the introduction of a similar law in 


imi 
England would be evaded with similar ingenuity. 
We mention this matter here as concerning the lite- 


rary world, because the promoters of the scheme 
have made an arrangement with one of the weekly 
newspapers—the Aftlas—to devote a portion of its 
olumns to the advocacy of its principles. Gene- 
rally agreeing with the Temperance League on the 
necessity of repressing intoxication, it is yet some- 
what amusing to observe the occasional discrepancies 
between the general tone of the Ad/das and that portion 
which is devoted to this particular purpose. 





AUTHORS AND BOOKS. 
CHARACTER AND GENIUS OF THOMAS 
NOON TALFOURD. 


Tne sensation which has been created by the sudden, | 


we might almost say tragic death of Mr. Justice 
TALrourD, has seldom been equalled, and certainly 
has not been exceeded, by any occurrence of this 
nature within our recollection. His high position 


from his judicial office, his celebrity as a man of | 


letters, and the extreme regard entertained for him 
by all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance, have 


viewed. 
now present, it is our province to consider him more 
especially as an author. The ermined judge, and the 
successful lawyer and orator, are characters of far less 
concern to us, and we might say of less consequence 
also to the world in general, than are the man of 
genius and the poet. 
claims to distinction in these latter respects, and the 


quality and bias of his mind, we shall therefore | : vit! 
| pursuits directly opposite to, if not absolutely ini- 


endeavour to criticise fairly, and shall express our own 
sentiments wholly independent of the different opinions 


which have already been pronounced, whether these | 
may be thought to partake too much of indiscriminate | 
panegyric on the one hand, or, on the other, may | 
| lent a poet. 
he appears to us pre-eminently to have possessed. 


have failed to do justice to certain excellences which 


But before entering immediately on this topic, a brief 
survey of the leading events in his career may be 


acceptable to those of our readers who have not access | 


to those journals in which the amplest account of him 
has been contained. 
some record in our columns of the life of so distin- 
guished an ornament of the literary world. 


Tuomas Noon TALFouURD was born at Reading, on | 


the 26th of January, 1795. He was educated at the 
Dissenters’ Grammar School at Mill-hill, and was 


afterwards placed under the tuition of Dr. Vaupy, at | 


Reading, where he gave proof of his poetic genius, 
and imbibed that classic taste by which he was cha- 
racterised throughout his career. In 1821 he was 


called to the bar, and immediately joined the Oxford | 
His rise on the cir- | 
cuit and at sessions appears to have been steady, if not | 


Circuit. He married in 1822. 


rapid; to which his valuable edition of ‘“ Dickenson’s 
Quarter Sessions” more or less contributed. 


to Parliament for his native town of Reading. During 
the course of this year his tragedy of “Ton” was 
committed to the press, but was then printed for pri- 
vate circulation only. In 1849 he was raised to the 


bench, and appointed one of the judges of the Court | 


of Common Pleas. He received the distinction of a 
Doctor of Civil Law from the University of Oxford a 
few years ago at one of their commemorations. His 
death took place at Stafford on Monday, the 20th of 
last month. 


Ilis published works consisted of “Ton,” already | 


mentioned, which was followed by ‘ The Athenian 
Captive” and ‘“ Glencoe.” 
Castilian,” was also privately printed by him; and 
it is said that Mr. Moxon has one more in the press. 
In prose he was the author of “* Vacation Rambles” 
and a “Life of Charles Lamb;” as also of an essay 


in one of the Encyclopedias on the Greek Drama. He | 


moreover wrote, at an early period, a biographical 
memoir of Mrs. Rapciirre. Two of his speeches 
were also published by him. One of these, on the law 
of copyright, was delivered in the House of Commons. 
The other was his argument in defence of Mr. Moxon 


on the prosecution instituted against him for the pub- | 


lication of SHELLEY’s Poems. 

With his career and ability as a lawyer, we have 
no direct concern here; 
advocate at the bar, or as a debater in Parliament be 
taken into account in our estimate of his character 


and genius, except so far as the higher faculties of his | 


mind, his taste and eloquence, and poetic talents 
were here displayed. 


evinced powers of eloquence of a high order, though 
his style was rather turgid in his greatest efforts. 


The beauty and poetry of many passages in them is not | 
: I ! : £ 


to be denied by the most fastidious critic. Their great 


This was the case more or less in his celebrated speech 
in defence of Mr. Moxon, and in most if not all of 
his senatorial displays. His mind wanted grasp and 


power, though highly imbued with taste and poetic | 


feeling. This defect seemed to us also particularly 
to characterise his prose compositions, and above all 
his “ Vacation Rambles,” in which he gave the idea 
of being less moved by the grandeur of the scenes 
among which he wandered, the 
Alps, and the glories of Lac Leman and the Rhine, 


than by any occasional pretty prospect which opened | 


before him, or any trifling incident which occurred 
in the journey. As might be expected from the 
character of his mind, he was as a lawyer rather 
accurate than 
minute acquaintance with the details of different 


decisions rather than gifted with a perception of | 
Both ° 
ras an advocate and a judge he was on the whole 


the leading principles which ruled each case. 


| adapted. 
| tragedy of “ Ion.” 
each contributed alike to the general and deep-felt | 
sympathy with which this sad catastrophe has been | 
i In the brief obituary of him which we shall | 
| its adaptation for an acting play. 


TALFouRD’s character and | 


We desire, also, to preserve | 


In 1833 | 
he was made a serjeant, and in 1835 he was returned | 


| leading position in his profession. 


Another play, “ The | 


nor can his success as an | 


sublimities of the | 


profound; being remarkable for a | 


rather a sound and a useful, than a really great 
lawyer. 
But it is as regards his capacity and genius as a 


| poet that we have to consider him, as it is on his 


efforts’ here that he relied for a lasting reputation. 
Poetry was no doubt the favourite occupation, the 
recreation of his mind. His profession he only pur- 
sued from stern necessity. The Muses he courted for 
their own sakes alone. It is therefore but fair that 
his genius should be estimated by that for which he 
himself appeared to be conscious it was especially 
His principal poetic production was his 
Of this performance, taken as a 
whole, we have formed a very high opinion. In 
natural feeling and passion it is perhaps wanting. 
The plot is, moreover, defective, especially as regards 
But the success 
which it has had even here, notwithstanding this 
defect, is the highest proof of its excellences in other 
respects. Passages indeed, we hesitate not to assert, 
are to be found in this poem which will bear compa- 
rison with the select passages in any similar perform- 
ance in the English language; and when we consider 
that the writer's mind was ordinarily occupied with 


mical to the culture of poetry; our wonder is as 
great how so admirable a poet should have been made 
out of so excellent a lawyer, as how so sound and prac- 
tical a lawyer should have been made out of so excel- 
The descriptive passages in ‘‘ Ion” are 
peculiarly forcible. Next to these, some of the 
rhetorical passages are especially deserving of ad- 
miration. Indeed, what has always appeared to us 
very difficult to account for—both his descriptions 
and his eloquence are far more forcible, and vivid, 
and elevated in his poetry, than in his prose. Pos- 
sibly this arose from the circumstance that into these 


| traly congenial efforts he threw the whole force of his 


mind. ‘* Ion,” we predict, is a production which will 
live, and will procure for its author a celebrity long 
after all recollection of the judge, and the advocate, 
and the senatorial orator have passed away. 
Speculations have often been hazarded as to the 
far higher eminence which would have been attained 


| by TaLrourp both in literature and in the legal 


profession had he renounced either of these very 
opposite callings, and adhered only to the other. To us, 
nevertheless, it appears doubtful whether the position 
of the judge would have been really greater had he 
discarded all connection with literature, however the 
poet might have improved his taste by repudiating all 
connection with the law. Ta Lrourp’s mind, as we 
have already intimated, was not of that character or 
grasp which would have adapted him for holding a 
What he had to do 
he did sufficiently well for all practical purposes; and 
it srems to us that the high reputation asa man of 
talent which he derived from his literary efforts, so 


| far from retarding, materially conduced to the success 


of his career, both at the bar and ou the bench. 

It would be impossible, we believe, for a man of a 
more kindly feeling, more amiable in every sense of 
the word, to have existed. This was exhibited— 
so thoroughly was his whole character imbued with 
this disposition~alike in his conduct on the bench, 
while at the bar, and in private society and intercourse. 
It was evinced, moreover, uniformly, and towards all. 
The same feeling displayed itself in his writings 
throughout, and gave a tone to every production of his 
pen. Noman was more universally beloved, and no 
man more uniformly deserved it. It is remarkable, too, 
that this characteristic of his very nature should 
have been so strongly displayed at the moment of 
his death. It would almost seem. as though the 
old adage, of the ruling passion manifesting itself 
at the approach of the hour of dissolution, had 
been especially verified in his case. He appeared 
apparently robust and in good health upon the bench 
in the morning, and was but in the prime of his 
career. He was discoursing eloquently and emphati- 
cally to the leading men of the county where the 


| assizes were held, of the duty of promoting a kindly 
As an orator, indeed, both at the 
bar and in the House of Commons, he occasionally | 


feeling between the rich’and the poor; when suddenly, 
while he appeared to the bystanders to be only suf- 
fering from emotion arising out of the deep feeling 
which then animated him, he fell a lifeless corpse 
before his audience. Lord Tenrerpen’s last words 


| on his deathbed, when he deliriously exclaimed, 
defect appeared to us to be a want of strength and of | 
masculine character, and elevation in his sentiments. | 


“Gentlemen of the jury, you are discharged,” were 
not more characteristic of him than were the words, 
unfortunately alike for literature and for the legal pro- 
fession the last words, of Mr. Justice TALFOURD. 
Of such a man the bench and the bar may well bé 
proud, and by his death literature has been deprived 
of one of its brightest gems. He was an ornament 
indeed, not only to the calling which he followed, but 
to the country which gave him birth. 





Messrs. Harper’s Printrnc And PusriisninG Es- 
TABLISHMENT.—In a tabular view of the publications 
of the Harpers, as they stood at the time of the fire, 
it appears there were 1549 works in 2028 volumes, ol 
which 722 are set down as original, and 827 as reprints. 
In the department of Theology the number of American 
books is in excess, and in the Educational there are 
124 original to 32 reprints. The original or copy- 
right draw, in many cases, however, very largely 
upon foreign authorship. The chief supply of fiction 
is from abroad.—New York Churchman. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


Being, analytically described in its chief respects and 
principal truths, &e. §c. By Joun Ricwarp 
PickMerE. London: John Chapman. 

Lectures on the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. 
By M. Vicror Cousin. Translated by O. W. 
Wricut. London: Hamilton, Adams and Co. 

Q rHat the Legislature, in the plenitude of its 

wisdom, would pass an Act for the better pre- 





} lent creation. 


| tion the faculty of fancying. 


vention of plagiarism and commonplace! O that | 
the strong arm of the executive would carry | 


it out efficiently ! Still better would it be if some 


kind fairy or philanthropic wizard would present | 


the nation with a crucible or alembic, by which 
the raw material of authors might be tested and 


purged from foreign or borrowed alloy. How many | 
ponderous quartos would thenshrink to moderate | 


octavos! How many goodly octavos would 
collapse into diminutive duodeeimos!  Litera- 


ture would gradually beeome an amalgamated | 


system of quintessences. Not less satisfactory 
would it be, if the ghests of dead authors, and the 
fleshly mechanisms of living ones, might be al- 
lowed, just once a year, to realise Washington 
Irving’s dream, and pounce on and strip ruth- 
lessly all who strat in borrowed plumes, and 
obtain literary capital under false pretences. 
The original Battle of the Books would be nothing 
compared to the warfare that we should have. It 
would be an uneasy time for all modern authors; 
aad, like Mr. 


Nathaniel Winkle, when under | 


examination in Bardell v.. Pickwick, all, we think, | 
would, more or less, carry the air of disconcerted | 
| lixity. Yet we cannot dismiss it to oblivion with- 


pickpockets. Our poets would probably be the 
greatest sufferers. 


living Tennyson—would march: hand in hand to 
reclaim their inspiration from the diluted mimicry 
of more than one reigning Apollo. But our 


philosophers would not come off unscathed. In | 
short, as book after book passes before our eyes | 


nowadays, from the teeming fecundity of our 
fluent cotemporaries ; while we look in vain for a 
new thought, or even a new phrase, we are often 
tempted to exclaim, in the sweeping generality of 
despair—Surely modern literature is nothing 
but a cento and rifaccimento, 

For instance, here is a large quarto lying 
before us—its size alone recalling legendary tales 
of times when reading men looked eagerly for 
consecutive volumes of Gibbon’s Decline or 
Robertson’s America. It is positively a quarto, 
with the title which heads our notice; and it 
cannot weigh less than ten pounds Troy. We 
have frightened more than one literary friend by 
the mere sight of the bulk and title. But a critic 


The ethereal spirit of the | 
disembodied Shelley—the dreamy form of the | 


| treatise on an abstruse subject. 


has duties to his contemporaries and posterity; | 


and, pain and grief as we felt it would be, we sat 
down to discharge them, and, after severe labour, 
followed by complete exhaustion, we found our- 
selves, in this case, at the end of a comprehen- 
sive dedication to her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
“the hereditary nobility, the religious dignita- 
ries, and the representatives, who, with her, con- 
stitute the British Legislature.” Followed a 
commendatory message to the philosophers of all 
ages and al! times; and a modest 
that Mr. John Pickmere “is assured that his 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Spirit, again, has certain faculties 
called intellect, intuition, and judgment. It 
comprises also memory and imagination. Me- 
mory is the art of remembering; and imagina- 
These faculties are 
set in action by the will; and the will always 
regards pleasure as a thing to be attained, and 
pain as a thing to be avoided. Naturally, 
everybody is selfish; but nobody ought to be so, 
because it is wicked, and it is wicked because it 
is selfish. 

This is, we declare, a fair specimen of the way 
in which Mr. Pickmere treats metaphysical and 
ethical science. He treats political science in the 
same way. But we will not tire our readers with 
alonger compendium. Mr. Pickmere’s book is as 
complete a failure as a book can well be. Itis 
painful to say so; painful always to tell any one 
aharsh truth. Butif there be an excepted case, 
authorship is that case. It is now more than 
ever the duty of the Critic to prevent as much as 


possible base coin from circulating in the literary | 


world, when that base coin has, as it now has, 
all but: superseded the currency of the true coin. 
Men like Mr. Pickmere must be told in plain 
English that truisms, however sensible and in- 
disputable, do not justify a man in proclaiming 
them to the world as the legitimate product of his 
own personal thought. Morally speaking, it is 
as complete a piracy as any infringement of the 
copyright laws. All that he has said has been 
said infinitely better some thousand times before; 
and kindness becomes weakness when it even 
tolerates such a cumbrous mass of imbecile pro- 


out asking Mr. Pickmere how any man, with an 
ear and common sense, could end a philosophical 
treatise with verses; and especially with verses 
which set metre and rhyme, and human under- 
standing, so completely at defiance, as is done in 
the following initial stanzas? 
Elate ; though fast awhile to earth 
My spirit tow’rs beyond the sky ; 
Fomily aspiring, priv'lege blest, 
To Thee, the Highest of the High. 
O, Almighty Eternal one 
Who know'st—mak’st—rulest all thin 
Who art through a!l worlds, space and time, 
Supreme in glory—Majesty. 


s right 


So Mr. Pickmere goes on, and so we leave him. 

Let us turn to M. Cousin’s book. Who knows 
not M. Cousin? He has deserved well of his 
country more than once: and his present work 
may fairly add another laurel to his crown. It 
is a clever readable volume, translated in 
readable manner. It is neither too long nor too 
short, nor too deep nor too shallow, for a popular 
It is a com- 
pendium of views which the author has long since 
laid before the world in more extensive and 
elaborate volumes. We conceive these views to 
be, on the whole, sound and satisfactory. Here 
again there is little claim to originality, as, in- 


a very 


| deed, there is little scope for it in such matters. 


But M. Cousin’s truisms are not platitudes ; and 


| he has a singular power of stamping common 


place material with his own peculiar indi- 


| viduality. 


intimation | 


own part in the important purpose of extending | 


true religion is considerable, so far as an indi- 
vidual agency.” 
style which does not reckon grammar con- 
spicuously among its merits. As we went on 
we found that the author, “ clearly discerning the 
origin of evil,” had “confidently undertaken to 
explain” its circumstances, nature, and ef ce¢eras. 
Here we broke down for the week; but, on 


resuming our task (with very copious aid, we 


eonfess, from a synopsis), we found, at the end of 


another fortnight, that Mr. Pickmere had, with 
infinite pains to himself and his readers—after 
at least twelve years of silent contemplation 

announced the following novel and_ startling 
truths, which we give precisely in his own order 


The being of a thing is the whole of it ; and 


This is a fair specimen of a | 


His philosophy is an eclecticism; but by no 
means an impartial or an unbiassed eclecticism. 
It cleaves to Plato, but without ignoring Aris- 
totle ; it courts Locke, while it reserves 
plete homage for Descartes. Its spirit is essen- 
tially mediatory and conciliatory ; and thus it 
occupies the same position in philosophy as Arch- 
bishop Laud oecupied in theology. He will have 
neither Italian priests nor Calvinistic presbyters 


its com- 


—neither a world of expediency, nor a world of 





| mystical spiritualism. Such a system must 
naturally enlist the sympathy of moderate men 
and the antipathy of extreme men. It stands 


| between 


physical being is not the same as either moral or | 


mental being. Neither is an individual capable 
of subdivision ; but is —as it were—in short—an 
individual. The Original Being is the Deity. 
He is an omniscient free-agent — perfectly 
righteous, and perfectly glorious. All creation 
issues from Him; and spirit.is His most excel- 


the world of sevse and the 
spirit—it gives great weight to the outwgrd and 
visible, while it assigns paramount weight to the 
inward and spiritual. ‘Thus, as 1 popular code « 
ethics and asthetics, it must be deemed almost 
perfect. 

Its characteristic is compromise. 


Let 


every 


one say for himself whether that is a virtue or a | 
vice in such a case-——whether it is the equilibrium | 
of good sense, or the temporising and impracti- 
cable policy of weakness and vacillation. 

Passing from this fundamental principle we 
come to its development. 


But let us first of all 


| pay M. 


world of 


f 


Cousin 


one well-deserved compliment, 
He writes like an earnest man; right or wrong— 


probably both by turns—he is always in earnest. 

But earnestness alone will never make proselytes. 
It will excite respect ; it will even command an 
inoperative assent; but it will never kindle ad- 
miration. ‘Allah Ackbar,” cries Mahomet, “I 
am his prophet; who will be my servant ?” 
These are simple words; but, uttered with the 
intense emotion of even a mere dogmatic im- 
postor, the effect is electrical; and Ali, and thou- 
sands more, spring forward to die for the con- 
tagious hallucination. M. Cousin is no impostor; 
but his earnestness is generally enthusiasm, and 
has a similar tendency to hurry his readers in 
the same direction. 

Popular principles, and a popular style, are 
quite enough to make any book popular. But it 
would be doing M. Cousin injustice to let it be 
supposed that these are his sole, or even his prin- 
cipal claims to consideration. Our debt to him 
is of a higher order. When, in the eighteenth 
century, superstition and religion were simul- 
taneously crumbling into ruins in France, it was 
the lamentable cry that genius and progressive 
enlightenment had, without exception, ranged 
themselves on the side of destruction; and that 
no Pascal sprang forward to encounter a Voltaire. 
| There were giants in those days, it is true; and 
there are none now. But an age which produces 
a Comte needs a Cousin for his opponent. 

And so let us yet add a few words on the sub- 
lime and cheering doctrines to which the latter 
invites our attention. There is really a good, and 
a true, and a beautiful; and, hackneyed and 
soiled as those words. have become by cant and 
all unworthy use, they are truths, or represen- 
tative ideas of truths, as real as any that the 
mind of man can conceive. The system of life is 
not purely and simply commercial ; it is not a 
true nor an endurable philosophy which says:— 

Rem facias ; 
mM possis, recte 5 


si non, 


quocunque modo, rem. 


The doctrines of the Sensationalists are not 
denied. They are allowed to be true; but not the 
whole truth. The senses are unquestionably 
useful and admirable instruments; and mind 
shows itself chiefly—perhaps solely—through 
their organisation. They stretch out towards, 
and grasp instinctively, the useful. Surely it is 
well that they should do so. It is well, natu- 
rally and morally well, that we should seek the 
necessaries before the luxuries of life ; that we 
should be just to ourselves and others before we 
are generous to either. Who feels not the gran- 
deur of an independent Jife, supported by inde- 
pendent labour, it may be of the most menial 
description? Who sees the mechanic at his 
daily task without doing involuntary homage to 
him ? But analyse his motives, and your respect 
will lessen. He represents the majesty of work 
but work for what purpose ? For the preserva- 
tion of animal life, according to that law by 
which man, unless false to his radical instinets, 
must, like the lower animals, work for the sup- 
port of himself and his offspring. Ever moving 
upwards, until the necessity is lost in the abun- 
dance of acquired or hereditary supply, the same 
paramount law is found. Necessities have first 
to be satisfied ; and then comforts and luxuries 
—all of a or less material character— 
to be and secured. Is this the sum and 
purpose, then, of human life ? Yes, would M. 
Comte say. No, asresolutely M. Cousin affirms. 

For when the senses are satisfied, do we find 
on strictly empirical inquiry, that we have ar- 


more 


gained 


rived at anything like the complement of ow 
being ? Ennui, with a faint spark of energy. 
utters a listless negative. Sensualism, from its 


Circean sty, grunts a reluctant sound of similar 
import. It acknowledges itself to be a blunder, 
ifnot asin. And so we trample it under foot, 
as a mistake, or at least a deficiency, and ask, 
what next ? We feel, at length, that there is 
something above us—something which must cor- 
respond to the vague craving within us; but we 
know not what it is, nor how to sct abgue@te 
search for it. We are too much immeréedin-the 
concrete: matter and this muddy véetute’*el 
decay have bound us down too firme: i the 
| dark. Still let us grope our wa¥..on;/fos the 
| night is far spent, and there muse dawn and 


| sumrise not far off. 


oe 
st 
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At last there are faint streaks of white; and 
then, suddenly, the full lustre of a summer 
morning is upon us. We have secured the useful, 
and may now well proceed to the beautiful. 
Sense led us to the first; sentiment guides us to 
the second. The grub has done its part; the 
many-coloured insect may now sport in the 
breeze and delight the eye. Weare in a higher 
stage of development. We have gained facultics, 
and cannot be said to have lost any. But mark 
these marvellous and spontaneous intuitions 
which have also sprung from the husk of the 
chrysalis. They come teeming into existence 
so fast and endlessly that they defy analysis; and 
yet, by degrees, we find they are reducible to 
three multiform principles—three irrepressible 
articles of faith. The first is Goodness; and it 
gives us ethics. The second, Truth, and it gives 
us science. The third, Beauty; and it gives us 
art. Merge all, and the fusion results in God. 
Infinitesimalise Him, and you have the spiritual 
quintessence of humanity. We are in a very 
different atmosphere now from that which we 
have lately left. The ethics of interest have given 
place to a very different kind of ethics, and yet 
have lost none of their essentially practical im- 
portance. But henceforth our lives will be two- 
fold. The ideal as well as the real will have its 
own world and alternate existence. The transi- 
tion from the one to the other must, as before 
and always, be regulated by occasion and cir- 
cumstance. Their proper functions, far from 
being incompatible, will be found to be strictly 
consistent, and naturally related; that relation 
will be seen to be something like that of man and 
woman. In the one are vested all the laborious 
responsibilities ; in the other, all the reviving 
amenities of life. Each has its distinct but 
inseparable province; and neither should speak a 
disparaging word of the other. Apart from the 
ideal, the real becomes brutal ; and apart from the 
real, the ideal becomes fantastic. 

In this way M. Cousin professes to reconcile 
the jarring creeds of the Aristotelian and the 
Platonist. The idea, as we have said, is by no 
means new ; and our readers must form their 
own judgment as to his success. But they cannot 
help deriving benefit from the pure and manly 
and Christian tone of the book. They will ad- 
mire its eloquence and sympathise with its taste. 
They will pardon some blemishes of egotism and 
excessive self-consciousness, as faults of the 
author, and not of the book. Finally, we think 
that none can read it and lay it down, without 
feeling, for the time at least, Excelsior. 
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CROMWELL was once more in his native element. 

He breathed it as a man in health breathes fresh 

air after leaving a sick chamber. Now for the 

first time his soul had elbow-room. His coarse 
jocularity, while his soldiers were dispersing the 
members, indicated latent feelings far more 
intense than mere arrogant levity. If there was 
a laughing devil in his sneer, there was equally a 
thoughtful angel in his heart. He had rid the 
country of a government which the country and 
himself believed to be false and imbecile. He 
had the country to support him in all honest 
attempts to establish a better substitute. If these 
data be correct, and if there be, as there certainly 

is, a social compact, and a natural law, that a 

community, shaken to dissolution, shall be reeon- 

stituted by its alblest and most powerful member, 

Cromwell clearly stands forward at this time as 

the appointed minister of man and God. 

He had been an ardent republican. But he 
had followed the republic from its earliest to its 
latest phases —from the Utopias of thought to the 
absurdities of reality. He was undeceived: but 
it was to his merit that his reaction was to a 
medium, and not an extreme. He had become a 
sincere lover of constitutional monarchy as it is 
now known in England. If we have read the 
history of his life rightly, it was to the establish- 
ment of this principle that the rest of his life was 
now dedicated. He wished to make England 
what England has been only since the year 1832. 
He wished to reform and conserve —simple ideas 
as they seem to us now—aud yet there was 


; measure, 


| shows its weakness. 


hardly another in those days to whom the union | 


did not appear unnatural and impossible. 
If he had dared, he would have called a fresh 
Parliament immediately. 


can act. Even when it is established ; when ne- 
cessity and prudence, and the national voice con- 
cur to recognise it; it is seldom that an assembly 
of representatives can be brought to see that the 
efficiency of its action is the very condition of 
their own. Cromwell’s Protectorate is a lament- 
able commentary on this truism. 

Resolved at any risk to have free motion for 
himself at the outset, he summoned one hundred 
and thirty-nine persons to act asa Parliamentary 
Council. The writs were issued in his own name 
as Captain-General and Commander of the Forces; 
the names had been carefully sifted and selected 
by himself. This assembly was the celebrated 
Barebone Parliament. But, 


It was not, as some have stated, composed entirely 
of men of obscure origin and low condition ; it inclu- 
ded many names illustrious by birth or achievements, 
anda considerable number of country gentlemen and 
citizens, of importance in their respective towns and 
counties, landed proprietors, merchants, tradesmen, 
or artizans. Most of its members were unquestion- 
ably men of orderly life, neither spendthrifts nor in 
debt, nor seekers after employments or adventures, 
but devotedly attached to their country and their re- 
ligion, and deficient neither in courage nor in inde- 
pendence. 
their virtues were narrow and petty, like the social 
position of most of them. They had more private 


But in an anarchy an | 
executive must be established before a legislature | 





But their habits, their ideas, and even | 


a perfectly practicable alternative. It was equally 
clear that the young libertine, whom Hyde could 


| hardly tear from his pleasures once a week to dis- 


cuss business, was as unfit to reign as his weak 
and perjured father. In short, the nation had suf- 
fered enough by the Stuarts; and if at this time 
they could have shown a prince blessed with 
every virtue under heaven, it would have been 
credulous folly to have allowed him, or any mem- 
ber of his family, to set a foot on English ground. 
New blood and a new dynasty—governing ac- 
cording to old principles in the new and distinct 
forms which they now wore—were what was 
wanted. A republic was impracticable; but, 
had there at this time been honesty and 
sense throughout the middle and upper classes 
to regulate the strong republican feeling of 
the lower classes; not only would the dis- 
graceful era which followed the Restoration and 
preceded the revolution of 1688 have been 
averted; not only would the latter catastrophe 
have been unnecessary; but we should also have 
escaped a subsequent era of one hundred and 
forty years—an era of timid compromise and 
torpor—an era which began in stationary Whig- 
gism, and ended in immovable oligarchy. From 
all these evils the Parliaments of 1654 and 1656 
might have saved us. But they preferred ques- 
tions of abstract right to considerations of. the 
public interest. They spent their strength in 
weakening the power they could not destroy. 
They could not move Olympus; but, when it was 


| snatched from their eyes, they found an abyss 


notwithstanding the uprightness of their intentions, | 


the probity of their character, and the earnestness of 
their piety, they were incapable of feeling, and even 
of comprehending the high mission to which the will 
of Cromwell had called them 


These were not the men to regenerate or settle 


well together. 
in earnest ; and their measures included the most 
pressing questions of the social economy. They 
had also the merit of receiving Cromwell’s 
government as a fait accompli; and in this 
respect are nobly distinguished from the two 
succeeding Parliaments. But those who were 
not fanatics were men of small capacity. 
understood the desirableness of ends; and quite 
misconceived the feasibility of means. They 
voted the abolition of tithes, the reform of the 
Court of Chancery, and the codification of the 
law. But, when they came to digest these reso- 


They | 
*, | the 


honesty than political intelligence and spirit; and | left which was all their own work; and they also 


found themselves impelled irresistibly into it. 
But Cromwell—though resolved to remodel 
and restore all that was old—waited till he could 
do so with lustre and effect. Royalists and 
republicans were availing themselves equally of 


| the unquiet state of things; and both had to be 


a constitution; but for some time they worked | crushed. Both were crushed; but by different 


They had the merit of being in | 


means: the former on the scaffold, the latter by 
conciliation even more than intimidation.  Bril- 
liant policy was also needed; accordingly 
England, Scotland, and Ireland became one 
incorporated confederacy. Peace was made 
advantageously with Holland; and Whitelocke 
was sent to Sweden, where Queen Christina, in 
her admiration of the Protector, consented to all 
ambassador’s demands. Whitelocke’s ac- 


| count of his intercourse with this celebrated and 


eccentric sovereign, immediately prior, as it was, 
to her abdication, is so illustrative of the time 


| that we are tempted to give it to our readers. 


lutions into Bills, it was found impossible to | 


a practicable 
recriminations, 


one of them into 
Then came schisms, 


form any 


and all the manifold signs by which incapacity | 


by a majority to surrender back their powers to 
Cromwell. The resignation was accepted. His 
first attempt at constitutional government had 
failed. 

He appears to have been neither mortified nor 
surprised; and he could not well be either. The 
Barebone Parliament was an experiment to gain 
time; but it was too plainly a parody on ancient 


institutions to be either respectable or long-lived. | 


But it had answered Cromwell’s purpose. It had 
familiarised the nation to the idea of a legislature, 
whose convocation and ministerial 
should be regulated by himself as executive; and 
it had made them feel more than ever how indis- 
pensable such an executive was tothem. Ac- 


cordingly, four days after the dissolution, Crom- | 
well, surrounded by all the pomp and circumstance | 


of royalty, was solemnly proclaimed at West- 
minster Lord Protector of the three kingdoms. 
Articles of government, under which future Par- 
liaments were to act, were proclaimed at the 
same time; and once more, if Englishmen could 
forget the audacity in the utility of the arrange- 
ment, they had a constitution conformable to all 
their ancient traditions. 

The history of the next four years, as far as 
Parliaments are concerned, is altogether, we 
think, the most lamentable in our annals. We 


waive @s futile and interminable casuistry all | 


question as to the morale of the means by which 
Cromwell had reached his present position; but 


we will lay down some few positions, none of | 
which, we apprehend, will be much disputed at | 


this day. Nearly seven centuries of despotism, 


was clear that England was not ripe for a republic; 
it was clear that a limited monarchy—such as 


Falkland would have approved, and Hampden | 
| would not haye rejected—was the best, as it was ' 


functions | ; 
| put upon them; and, for his reward, he was elected 


A hasty vote was passed | 


| let him know as much from me.” 


| be King of England in conclusion.” 


| may content him.” 


more or less absolute, had been followed by four- | as well as the beauty of his language. 


teen years of anarchy, more or less complete. It | 


WHITELOCKE AND QUEEN CHRISTINA. 

At the very first private audience which she granted 
him, she said to him “ Your General is one of the 
gallantest men in the world; never were such things 
done as by the English in your late war. Your 
General hath done the greatest things of any man in 


| the world; the Prince of Condé is next to him, but 


short of him. I have as great a respect and honour 
for your General, as for any man alive, and I pray, 
A few days after 
this, she made particular inquiries of Whitelocke re- 
specting Cromwell’s family, his wife and children. 


| “Much of your General's history,” she said, “ hath 


some parallel with my ancestor, Gustavus I., who, 
from a private gentleman of a noble family, was ad- 
vanced to the title of Marshal of Sweden, because he 
had risen up and rescued his country from the bond- 
age and oppression which the King of Denmark had 


I believe that your General will 
‘Pardon me, 
madam,” said Whitelocke, ‘that cannot be, because 
England is resolved into a Commonweelth ; and my 
General hath already sufficient power and greatness as 
general of all our forces both by sea and land, which 
‘Resolve what you will,” an- 
swered Christina, ‘I believe he resolves to be king.” 
She received the news of the establishment of the 
Protectorate before Whitelocke; and as soon as she 
saw him, she inquired: “‘ Have you yet received your 
letters?” ‘Not yet, madam,” said the ambassador, 
‘but I have reason to believe the news, and to expect 
your Majesty’s inclinations thereupon.” ‘ Pardieu,” 
replied the Queen, ‘‘ I bear the same respect and more, 
to your General and to you than I did before; and I 
had rather have to do with one than with many.” 
Christina’s imagination had been strongly impressed 
not by Cromwell alone, but by the entire English 
revolution ; she took delight in judging it, and speak- 
ing of it, with the independence of a philosopher ; 
she frequently expressed to Whitelocke great admi- 
ration for Milton, extolling the force of his reasoning, 
One day at a 
ball, she invited Whitelocke to dance with her; he 
begged earnestly to be excused, as he was rather lame. 
“Tam fearful, Madam,” he said, that I shall dis- 
honour your Majesty, as well as shame myself with 
dancing with you.” “I will try whether you can 
dance,” said the Queen. “TI assure your Majesty,” 


King of Sweden. 
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; — —— 
urged W hitelocke, “T cannot in any measure be | major-generals were appointed to collect them. 
worthy to have you by the hand.” “TI esteem you | They did their work ruthlessly and well. The 
worthy,” said Christina, “and therefore make Royalists offered little resistance; and Crom- 
choice of you to danee with me.” i. shall well’s treasury was filled. 
not so much undervalue sage Majesty’s judg- Spain, it was intended, should serve both put 
’ v1: ° ¢ bY ¥ as 411, SHOUL serve ( ‘- 
ment,” answered Whitelock, “as not to obey i Bhar > = tl + mo J 
you herein, and I wish I could ren nember as much of | Poses; and here Uromwell committed one of the 
greatest sins, and one of the greatest errors of his 


this as when I was a young man.” When they had ues ‘ 7 ; 
done dancing, and as he was leading the Queen back | @dministration. Wtth our modern notions wi 
can only characterise his conduct here as a wan- 


to her seat, ‘* Pardieu,” she said, “these Hollanders 
are lying fellows.” ‘I wonder,” said Whitelocke, | ton act of buccaneering crime. While still at 
“how the Hollanders should come into your mind | peace with Spain, he fitted out an armament, 
upon such an occasion as this!” “TI will tell you,” | and dispatched it on a secret mission to pillage 
said the Queen; ‘‘the Hollanders reported to mea} and capture one of her finest colonies -- St. 
great while sinee that all the noblesse of England Nominoo But the commanders were badly 
were of the King’s party, and none but mechanics of ] Be hy. | » pallialer an . ¥ all 1 ey ; 
the Parliament party, and not a gentleman among chosen ; the a "9 got wind, ae » WEED the attac 
them; now I thought to try you, and to shame you | ¥@S made, a disastrous eee Vas Se conse- 
if you could not dance; but I'see that you are a gen- | quence. Some compensation was obtained in the 
tleman, and have been bred a gentle man; and that | capture of Jamaica; and the ignominy of thi 
makes me say the Hollanders are lying fellows.” affair was forgotten in the splendi! results.of 
Sweden, Denmark, and Portugal, concluded | Blake’s cotemporaneous mission to the Mediter- 
separate treatics with Cromwell. Spain and | Tamean.— But Cromwell had France with him 
France were bidding high for his favour; but | 20W against Spain, and no trifling reverse could 
Cromwell had reasons for pledging himself to | 84ke his position. ; 
neither prematurely; and in the meantime en- | It was in fact stronger than ever. Parliaments 
joyed the perplexity and indignation of the rival | had done too little of late years to excite much 
courts. England’s foreign relations had never popular indignation at their discontinuance. The 
been in so proud a position; and it was all his | 8¢use of the nation was with Cromwell: the sense 
work. | of that great dormant mass which, ignobly or 
not, will give up the cause of liberty rather than 
| that of order. If at this time he had thought it 
well to levy a general tax, on his own authority, 


He made his second move; he called another 
Parliament. There were to be four hundred and 
sixty members; and all persons possesing real or | p : : 
personal property to the value of 200/. were, with | there is every reason to believe that it would 
unimportant exceptions, to have the franchise. | have been paid. The City of London signified as 
The writs. following the 12th article of the Pro- | much. One citizen alone showed a disposition to 
tectorate Constitution, ordained, “That the per- | 4¢t the part of Hampden; but even he retreated 
sons elected shall not have the power to alter the | from the contest. But Cromwell had been now 
Government as it is hereby settled in one single | three years Protector ; he still trusted in Parlia- 
person and a Parliament.” They met. Cromwell | ™ents; and he now called his third and last. 
addressed them in a speech, of which every sen- It was summoned with the same formalities as 
tence was a weighty and unanswerable axiom. | the previous one; but it had, at the outset, to 
But they heard him in silence and gloom. ‘They | SUbmit to a severe humiliation. The Protectoral 
saw before them only an embodiment of military | Constitution authorised the Protector, with the 
tyranny, and not a representative of civil settle- | advice of his council, to exclude from the House 
ment. Their one paramount object was to make all who were not suitable and God-fearing men. 
themselves all that the Long Parliament had | This power was now exercised; and upwards of 
been. Their very first debate was in direct | ® hundred republican malcontents were not 
violation of the terms of the writs by which | allowed to take their seats. Political necessity 
they held their seats. The writs may have | Must again be Cromwell’s doubtful plea. It was 
been illegal; but if so, the House was caly | necessary to have a working Legislature, that 
competent to declare its own nullity. Bi it | Would assist, and not undermine the executive. 
they spent four days in considering vheitlior | It was by these means only that it could be 
and on what terms they should recognise the | obtained. 
existing Government. “On the fifth morning,| The immediate benefit was great. The House 
when the members were about to enter the House, | Tecognised the constitution, and procecded to 
they were stopped by soldiers, conducted to legislate according to it. Taking it as a basis, 
Cromwell, and, after a sharp reprimand, were | 4d acting according to Cromwell’s known views, 
told that none would be allowed to resume his | they even went so far as to draw up a developed 
seat without signing his adhesion to the articles | form, by which Parliament was to sit again in an 
of Government. The majority acquiesced; Brad- | Upper as well as a Lower House, under his Pro- 
shaw, Haslerig, and some hundred more refused ; | tectorate. And now also the coveted crown 
but two-thirds gave the pledge, and re-entered | Seemed within his reach; and a resolution of the 
on their duties. -_ house was laid before him, by which he was 

But this check was insufficient. The House | Solicited to take the title of king. It was offered. 
sat from four to five months : and not a Bill was | reluctantly, and declined hypocritically. All the 
brought in but it had the exaltation of the Parlia- | Solemn duplicity which is customary on these 
ment and the diminution of the executive for its | 0¢casions was acted to the life. But Cromwell 
object. Supplies were voted inadequately and | wished to take, while the House did not wish to 
reluctantly. A Constitution was framed which | $!Ve. 
at first it was determined should become law | They were still too little enli; ght tened as to their 
without the Protector’s sanction. Nothing was | actual and future state to see in him more than 
done ; all things were at a stand still. Cromwell | the mercenary ambition of an unprincipled ad- 

waited patiently while there was ground to hope; | Venturer. At length he thought the time had 
and then, with a caustic and accusing speech, | come; he had even signified a day when he would 
dissolved Parliament. meet the house, and yield to their requests. Put 

It was not his fault if he had to govern now | once more the terrib le spirit whee he had evoked 
very much as Charles I. was governing when the | but could not still, stepped between him and his 
Long Parliament met. He had started with | hopes. Lambert, Desboroug] some other 
principles which, on moral grounds, were all but | leading officers signed a remonstrance. He read, 
indefensible—principles which the ancients indeed | 2nd was daunted by it; and on the day when he 
did not repud ite—which Cicero is even hardy | Was to have been named king, he merely com- 
enough to applaud; but which the strict code of 


municated an ambiguous refusal of the honour. 
. . . Ww } > ‘arpa r tora]. nel Tens 
modern honour and Christian ethics regard as But the two houses were restored; and ( rom 
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a see j ; 

horror and poll ition. His plea was political | Well was Protector for life, with the mG 

necessity; and to that plea, as we have said, we | Nominating his successor. There was to be : 

find mo answer. He believed himself the clect of | House of Lords again, but how to form it? Here 
> is Ie insuper > difficul 

God, and the chosen of man. He felt that he. | Was his last insuperable difficulty 

and he alone was fit to govern England at this Of the members of the ise of L 

‘Pele “¢ £ ‘ } rs 4) : 

crisis; and, if factions would not suffer him to | onlv consented to receive ! f sum t 

govern as he wished to do—constiiutionally; his | in the new Ho Its other mem! vere, 

Was not the heart nor head to shrink from govern- | great civil functionaries, fifteen general officers, 





among whom were some of the hu 





Ing unconstitutionally. In the meanwhile, though 












beaten from his object for the time, he kept it | fortune, who had risen to eminence he 
steadily in view. But great and strong as he pr mee Fe untry gentl oe oe I su : ie 
fo “ of local importance, and the most notabl » actol 
was, he wanted more strength and more great- | °% importance, and the most . : 
nee, “i ae Pareen ‘ who had figured in the last Parliament of Revo- 
ness. He required money and glory. I : ge tg wy nee y 
Tite: Ravalists « lie eo P i lution; in all, sixty-three persons, without countir 
ie Royalists supp ied the first. An edict ight of the superior judges, who sat a assist 


confiscated to the state a tenth-part of their | phe Protector had great difficulty in forming this 
annual revenues. The country was divided into | jist; he sometimes met with great hesitat 
districts for the purpose of these levies ; ti nt! 





m, and 


and ! sometimes with troublesome readiness, on the part of 





| done, exclusively on the former. 


those whom he considered eligible for the office. 

The difficulty proves great,” wrote Thurloe to 
Henry Cromwell, on the 1st of December, 1657, ‘* be- 
tween those who are fit and not willing to serve 
those who are willing and expect it, and are not fit. 








‘he Hlouses met; but the new constitution 











broke down at the outset. The Lower House 
refused to recognise the U pper as a House of 
Lords. ‘The Protector suddenly appeared in the 
latter assembly, and summoi he Commons to 
att 

t and s H | hopec 

id ma me > that 
I nd he believed peti 
ti md advi pted | Lic esta- 
blished the Government on a fixed bas 1] 
not have accepted the Protectorate I you, 
he continued, “ that I would not undertake it, uuless 
there might be some other persons to interpose be- 
tween me and the House of Commons, and prevent 
tumultuary and popular spirits. It w granted I 





1 
should name r House. I named it of men of 
| 





your own rank and quality, who shall meet you 
wherever you go, and shake hands with you; and 
who will not onl) 1 balance unto you, but to me 
and to themselves. . . . If there had been in 
you any intention of settlement, you would have 
settled upon this basis. . . Yet, instead of 
owning this actual se ttlement, yme must have | 
know not what; and you have me only disjointed 
yourselves but the whole nation. . . . And this 


at a time when the King of Seots hath an army at 
the water’s side, ready to be shipped for Eng- 
land! . . . And what is like to come upon this, 
but present blood and confusion? And if this be the 
end of your sitting, and this be your carriage, I think 
it high time that an end be put to your sitting. And 
I do dissolve this Parliament. And let God be judge 
between you and me!” “Amen!” answered some of 


the opposition members, in audible indignation. 


He had tried three Parliaments, end none 
would co-operate with him, orhe could co-operate 
with none. We lay the blame, as we have already 
We owe it to 
their short-sighted policy and narrow-minded 
suspicions that Cromwell, baffled in all his best 
and most conscientious efforts, died, leaving a 
nominal republic instead of a consolidated 
monarchy. They might have acted efficiently as 
mediators between him and that formidable 
military power to which he owed immediately 
his elevation. They might have combined with 
him, and enabled him securely to defy that army 
which, alone, even he dared not encounter. But 
still they could see in him nothing but a vulgar 
military despot; they could discover in his policy 
nothing but vulgar ambition and unscrupulous 
self-aggrandisement; they had no skill to separate 
the earthly from the ethereal parts of his nature; 
they had no art to discern how even the dross of 
such a nature might be made subservient to the 
highest and most lasting interests of the people. 
The golden opportunity, the irrevocable hour, was 
suffered to slip away. Instead of a constitutional 
king—instead of a new and noble dynasty—a 
dynasty founded by the greatest Commoner of his 
time, and the very lowness of whose origin would 
have been the best ——— for the liber- 
ality of his own Government and that of his sue- 
cessors; the Parliaments of | = and 1658, by 
paralysing all his efforts to become less, reta Lined 
us despot the man who only asked to be allowed 
to govern according to all the acknowledged 
theories of the old constitution. But for g 
evil their work was done. Cromwe!tl died in the 
plenitude of military supremacy. But he had 
1 the civil instit uti ns of the 





ood or 





gained no hold on 
country. It was the strong gover nment of one 
great man; but it had not identified itself, even 


1 1 


in name, with any one beloved and rever« l trad? 
tion. Had he lived six months longer, English 
history would probably have been a very different 
thing. Richard ¢ 





romwell was a man of at least as 











much ability as most monarchs of the century 
Tetiad certainly more than either Louis XIII. or 
Philip 1V.; and King Richard would probably 
have stood where the Proteetor Ris rd fell. As 
it was, C | leaving a weak-minded 
heit to co less soldiery and a torpid 


er constitution whi 
1 nobody understood 





Lhe «¢ had revolved; t anti-climax was 
mplete; and the lame and impotent but inevit- 
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history es li d every « 
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Cromwell died well; like a ma 
tudes have been too many, 
struggles too intense, to leave 


panic or emotion even at su 
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[Aprix 1, 








comaltel: crimes vie which State > expodionsios 
could afford him very insufficient consolation. 
But as the world faded off from him, and the real 
nature of the man became more apparent; then 


it became clear that it was no daily decep- | 
tion nor common hallucination which had made 


him ever speak of himself as one chosen by God 
to do His peculiar work. There was no want of 
humility in his penitence; but there was also a 
grandeur and rapture in his own retrospect of his 
career, such as we may imagine to have been felt 
in their last moments by the prophets of old. 
“Cromwell’s religious enthusiasm,” said Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, “gained the victory over his 
hypocrisy.” We take this to be the right clue to 
his character, even as it is the common law of 
humanity. It is the old story; Oromasdes and 
Ahriman in conflict; and Oromasdes the final 
victor. 


heterogeneously than in Cromwell. 

One word in parting with M. Guizot. He has 
given us an admirable history. He has selected 
and digested his information unexceptionably. 


He has afforded the world a first sight of many | 


most important State documents; and, on the 
whole, he has written a most fair and compre- 
hensive history of an era which, in many re- 


himself; but we do not think he has fairly esti- 
mated the amount of our national debt to him. 
He recognises his talents; believes, to a certain 
extent, in his motives; and 
crimes. We have no wish to palliate the latter 
unduly; nor to hold him up as a model of a 
patriot ruler. But his merit—which, politically 


and civil imbecility, to a form of government 
which should be at once traditional and con- 
stitutional—progressive and conser 
think his policy was sound; that he 
the only man who could carry it out; 
that that patriotism is chimerical, and 
criticism cant, which canvasses 
It is impossible to calculate how much we have 
lost by its failure; but it is a remarkable fact 
that all the great reforms of our day—municipal 
reform, franchise reform, chancery 
church reform—were all projected under his ad- 
ministration, very much as we see them being 
carried out now. It may be too much to say 
that we have lost two centuries by Cromwell’s 
premature death; but assuredly these are facts 
which seem to show it is not very far short of the 
truth. 


was 
and 





The Heroines of History, recently published by Mrs. 
O. F. Owen, with whose e legant tales, which from time 
to fime have appeared in various periodicals, the reading 
public are familiar, realises the favourable opinion 
which from her lighter works we were disposed to 
form of its accomplished authoress’s talents. Graceful 
and attractive in style, and well furnished with 
carefully selected material, it cannot fail equi ully to 
entertain and instruct the young daughters of our 
land, for whose study it is mainly designed. Eight 
excellent engravings by Gilbert embellish its pages. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Jerome Cardan. 
Milan, Physician. By Henry Mortey, 
of “ Palissy the Potter,” &c. 2 vols. 
Chapman and Hall. 

WE have a distinct recollection of having made 

the acquaintance of Messer Hicronimo Cardano, 

many years ago, under no very pleasant circum- 
stances. For, having, under multitudinous in- 
flictions of thong and birch, made painful way in 
our algebraical studies, we arrived, in due course, 
at that point of terror to dull wits where a cubic 
equation has to be oerleapt, bristling with all 
manner of disagreeable symbols. We shyed, and 
had, for that day, double allowance of leathern 
thong, and went to bed supperless, to dream of 

Cardan and his “method,” as another “old man 

of the sea.” He was a hard-headed man, this 

Cardan, we are told. Would that our skin had 

had his head’s callosity! But, in philosophic 

spirit, forgetting old causes of offence, we subse- 
quently made his acquaintance under better aus- 
pices, when, after having damaged no small 
amount of crockeryware, and consumed, in rude 
furnaces, no small heap of domestic timber, t 
ing repeatedly withal our fing 


Author 
London: 


rs, as many 


} aspects, 


3ut perhaps there has never been any | 
one in whom the elements have been mixed more | 


| under 


is severe on his | 


| pose. 
speaking, it is impossible to overrate—lay in his 

. . . ~ 7 } 
indomitable resolution and efforts to guide the | 
country, per fas atgue nefas, from military anarchy | 


that | 
it puritanically. | 


| world. 


reform, and | 


| what our neighbours call breuvages 


The L ife of Girolamo Cardano, of 





men have done, seeking, in small way, for the uni- 


versal solyent—when, after groping our way darkly 
in pursuit of the “black art, 
whether in magic circles dead men tell tales, and 


above-ground valet—when, after anointing our- 
selves with garlic juice to the prejudice of many 
nostrils, but still secundum artem, to make our- 
selves invisible— when, after all these essays 
in the inductive philosophy were made, we 
turned to Cardan, to help us to interpret 


mysteries. And so, under his guidance, we 
were enabled in time to construct horoscopes, 
and to talk, more learnedly than wisely, of 
trines, sextiles, oppositions and con- 
junctions; of ascendants, 
forth, to the confusion of the uninitiated and 
wonder of the ignorant. With an academical 
“ap and gown, and sufficient effrontery, we he- 
lieve that in those days we might have turned a 
penny, which in these days would, perhaps, go 
any name but an honest one. 
say, moreover, that we have often handled his 
works, in ten big folio volumes, little suspecting, 


however, the amount of gold and dross contained | 


within them, until we were fully advertised of the 


| fact by Mr. Morley, who, in sooth, is a most in- 
spects, was before almost hopelessly obscure. He | 
bestows no small amount of applause on Cromwell | 


genious miner, and one whom we would trustingly 
accompany to any diggin intelleetual. Because, 
where many would pass from the Dan to the 
Beersheba of a Mount Alexander or California, 
and find all barren, he has a Cornish instinct 
which he uses for the discovery of veins of mental 


| wealth, and which from apparent rubbish smelts 


bars of silver and gold. We like his honest pur- 
We are sure that he must be a hard 
worker. There are many men of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries who have been set 
down as quacks, impostors, and empirics, and 
been bequeathed to posterity under similar hard 


| names, who, if viewed through modern spectacles, 
rative. We} 


and making every allowance for the infirmities of 


| flesh and blood, will be found deserving of our 


gratitude for their discoveries in science, and 
sufferings in patience in the cause of truth, and 
who, through the pens of such men as Mr. 
Morley, may, one day yet, be put right with the 
Having ended this somewhat impertinent 
preface, we proceed to give some small account 
of this, Mr. Morley’s second hero. We say some 
small account; because, in these days, the re- 
viewer who gives large account may be doing 
damage to his text. An author may be “dammed 
with faint praise,” and as certainly damned in the 
money market, if we extract all his good things 
in a journalistic notice of his performance. But 
these two volumes are refreshingly succulent; 
and, for every gallon we may tap, we are certain 
that we leave kilderkins of stimulating and 
wholesome beverage behind. 

This Jerome Cardan, physician, geometer, 
astrologer, soothsayer in part, dreamer of dreams, 
and seer of visions—this man of learning and 
man of folly, of genius and vice, of fact and specu- 
lation, of wild freak and warm affection—came 
into the world most inauspiciously—too inaus- 
piciously for his mother Chiara, or Clara Micheria, 
whose fault it was not that he first saw light on 
the 24th of September, in the year 1501. Had 
done their 
work, we should never have been troubled with 
Messer Girolamo’s “method,” and the herald 
would never have had the trouble of tracing on 
his bearings the bend sinister. His father was 
one Fazio Cardano, a grave jurisconsult of Milan, 
learned ani hot-headed, whose crown had, no 
doubt, been cracked in some early fray. He had, 


we find—that is, the father—‘a quick spirit of 


humour in him, but it was not genial; he was 
careless of money, and a ready lender, but he 
made few friends;” and his mother, we learn, 
“was passionate of temper;” so that Girolamo 
was endowed with a fair heritage of the old 
Adam in his composition, which soon became 
manifest. 
was one of them, who come into the world in 
spite of Milanese plagues, and who live through 
them, to the discomfiture of imprudent mothers. 
The plague made carbuncles on his little face, 
and his mother’s knuckles were often indented 
on his little limbs. She had a sister, to whose 
tender mercies he was often intrusted, one Mar- 
gherita (that such a pretty name should be pro- 
faned!)—“‘a woman who must have been born 
without a skin,” so he writes of his aunt, who 
treated him, we may be sure, no better than his 
mother. lis father, too, in his infant days, had 
little merey upen him. There were, in fact, three | 


| world. 
the Prince of Darkness may be made an obedient | 


| greater. 


| years after his first arrival at Milan. 


cadents, nodes, and so | 


| from 





There are some children, and Jerome | 


to one against Girolamo, and yet he was not to 


| be killed, but destined to force his way through 
” desiring to know | 


the clods, and to make his name known in the 
He was, no doubt, an ugly little urchin, 
a baby that no one would willingly kiss; and 


hence to us, who compassionate ugly children, the 


committed 
We read, 


His parents had ill-regulated tempers, and the 


offences against him appear the 


| child became the victim of the passions out of which 
_ to ( | he was unluckily begotten. 
the twinkling of the stars and their profound | 


Flagellation from his 
father, and his mother, and his pitiless aunt, Mar- 
gherita, impressed upon his memory three miserable 
At the end of 
those years, when his. age was seven, and he had often 
been brought even to the point of death by the results 
of too incessant punishment, a respite followed. 
Father, mother, and aunt Margaret perceived that the 
weak child, who had up to this time been suffering 
a long series of bodily distempers, could be 
knocked about no longer without certain danger to 
his life; and so it happened, as the boy himself ex- 


| pressed it-afterwards, that when he became old enough 
We may | 


to do things by which he could fairly merit blows, it 
was found requisite to leave off beating him. 

There must, in spite of subsequent vagaries, 
have been a wholesome core under a rugged rind, 
since we read, that, notwithstanding these early 
flagellations, “he is never found referring with 
unfilial bitterness to either of his parents.” And 
here we may at once give the portrait of this 
child, who had been so kicked, cuffed, and buf- 
feted, when he reached man’s estate. 

He was a sickly man, rather small of stature, thin- 
armed, narrow-chested, lean and gouty. His teeth 
were already beginning to fall out (and he was.only 
five-and-forty). He was a fair complexioned man, 
with yellow hair, having broad protuberant temples, 
and a luxuriant beard under the chin. The massive 
temples, indicating as we now say Ideality, indicated 
as he then said the influence of ‘Taurus upon his birth. 
He had an ugly sear upon his forehead, small grey- 
blue, weak, short-sighted eyes, and a pendulous lower 
lip. He was. not trim of dress or suave of manner. 

e hada harsh, abrupt voice, and a slight stutter in 
his s etn he stooped when he walked, and was un- 
gainly in his gesture. Furthermore, his skin had 
been subject to an eruption since he was twenty- 
four years old. 

What could we expect but a gnarled trunk in 
one who had been dealt so unkindly by as a sap- 
ling? The story of his childhood is, indeed, a 
painful one. He was sickly in his youth, and 
taxed, as we may judge from his own account, be- 
yond his strength. His father’s affection dawned 
but very slowly upon him. At the age of seven 
he might have been seen toddling at the heels of 
the grave jurisconsult through the hot streets of 
Milan, carrying his bag of papers, and having never 
a rewarding smile nor encouraging word for his 
pains. Nevertheless, his lawyer-father instructed 
him somewhat in arithmetic and geometry, in 
astrology and writing, with a smattering of the 
Latin tongue; and his mother taught him singing 
and music. At one time, he had the whole of the 
first six books of Euclid by heart, and had ac- 
quired various knowlege before he entered the 
University of Pavia. As his intellect ripened 
the love of his father grew towards him; and 
what he had denied him in his youth, a regular 
education, he did his best to supply now that he 
was approaching manhood. We cannot discover, 
in this his biography, that he had any youthful 
companions with whom he could leap and run, 
play pitch-and-toss, and commit petty larcenies 
on neighbouring orchards or vineyards. On the 
contrary, he was a solitary, recluse child, with 
much yeast of thought in his head, evermore 
barming and escaping through rifts and cracks, 
when the gases-intellectual had reached the ex- 
plosive point. We should judge that he was 
rather disagreeable in youth, as a companion— 
proud, conscious of internal power, and disposed 
in consequence to be what in vulgar parlance 
is termed bounceable. As a young man his asso- 
ciates were those, as we should now say, of the 
glee-club and gaming-table. He was fond of 
dice—too fond, as he afterwards relates—setting 
no good example before his children. He was not 
a cheat in gaming; but was often cheated. And 
we may put it on record, on the authority of 
Mr. Morley, that he was no liar, and hated a lie, 
although it might appear, in portions of his 
career, that he was both a cheat and a liar. Of 
his student-life at Pavia we read — 

After a morning’s work he walked in the shade 
outside the town-walls; then he dined ; then he gave 
up his time to music. The young philosopher then 
took his fishing lines and went a-fishing under shelter 
of the groves and woods not far beyond the gates of 
Payia. A philosopher who means to be immortal 
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must needs think as well as read and write. Cardan 
could either think or read while he was fishing. le 
took out with him also into the woods writing ma- 
terials, and so studied and worked under the thick 
green leaves, among the wild flowers, throughout the 
summer afternoon, dreaming ambitious dreams, and 
fairly striving to fulfil his best desires. At sunset he 
returned into the town, where his behaviour was not 
always orderly. Dice and the draught-board had 
their charms for him; a restless night spent wander- 
ing about the streets after a day of music was, in his 
view, a simple kind of relaxation. In this wav 
Cardan worked hard, and made rapid progzess. ; 


We take to the man because he was an angler; 
but, we suspect, few fish did he catch when his 
yand was in the water and his mind wandering. 
“He was very fond of fishing,” we read. “He 
had a taste for cats and dogs and little birds, so 
that he even names them with history, music, 
and other things that adorn this transitory scene.” 
The cats ill rewarded him for his taste towards 
them. “The treatise on the plague (which he 
had written) was lost, and there were two other 
treatises destroyed also by the misdeed of a cat ” 

Cardan lived in a superstitious age, and largely 
shared its superstitions; yet strange it is how 
evermore his good common-sense had the mastery 
of his imagination, and how freely he admits the 
incompatibility of facts with foregone conclusions. 
He attended much to dreams, and of these had 

his own interpretation; but it is not difficult to 
perceive the point at which his delusion com- 
mences. He dreamed once of a lovely lady in 
white. 
father’s window, and she became his wife. No 
doubt he had seen her repeatedly before the 


dream, without taking lasting note. We 
wonder that any woman should have fallen 
in love with, or been married to such a 


cross-grained, cantankerous, yellow-bearded phy- 
sician. But he did marry Lucia Bandarini, 
daughter of Aldobello dei Bandarini, by whom 
to his joy, and ultimately to his sorrow, he had 
offspring. 

Mr. Morley’s book among other merits has 
this merit, that, episodically, he introduces 
us to the acquaintance of many of the rare 
and great men, the contemporaries of Girolamo. 
Of this Aldobello, his father-in-law, of the town 
of Succo, aged about thirty-five, hairy over all 
his body, short, round limbed, and of colour 
dusky, we read that he 


Began life as a soldier, and made a little money in 
the wars—that is to say, being of an acquisitive dis- 
position, he had laid by three or four hundred crowns 
of gold. Retiring then from military life, he built 
an inn at Sacco, and dwelt in it with his wife Thaddxa 
and his seven children. Mine host soon made himself 
known in Sacco as a sociable, friendly fellow. In his 
domestic management he was a strict economist: 
nothing was in his eyes too small to be saved. He 
bought in times of cheapness stores that he laid by to 
sell in times of dearth ; he paid eash for his purchases 
when he could obtain any advantage by so doing, and 
wherever it was gain to him to run a Dill up and 
allow it to remain unpaid for a time, so he did. He 
not only received guests as an innkeeper, but also 
provided dinners and suppers for private parties in 
the town; at such entertainments, whatever was to 
be consumed he sold; whatever was to be looked at 
only, he let out on hire; what he himself did not 
possess, if it was required, he would contrive to borrow 
and sub-lend. ‘To the great men of the town he was 
indispensable: whether they feasted or gambled, 
there was the friendly, jovial Bandarini ready to 
supply their wants; and so much did he ingratiate 
himself among thein, that even clothes and worthier 
gifts were often pressed upon him by his noble friends. 
Still more complete, however, was the hold which the 
bland soldier-host maintained upon the good-will of 
the gentle sex. He often busied himself in defending 
the causes of accused people before the magistrates, 
in obtaining by his influence exemption from some 
public burden for one friend or another, and for such 
services the gratitude of the women streamed upon 
him in ashower of substantial gifts, which he accepted 
Without difficulty. Kind messages were constantly 
accompanying to his door consignments of wine, meal, 
geese, chickens, pigeons, barley, pigs, or cheese, so 
that he could almost have kept his family upon the 
goodwill-offerings supplied by his fair neighbours. 
At one time, in the hope of making profit from it, 
Aldobello had, among other things, stored up a con- 
siderable heap of flax. To this heap, Mark, his eldest 
boy, by accident set fire; the inn was burnt, and with 
it all the wealth of its bland master. Bandarini, 
Without showing any anger, bit his nail; he did not 
80 much as utter a curse, but thanked God that his 
children were all safe. After the fire was out, he 
searched for any little things that might possibly be 
snatched out of the -vreck; friends also flocked to him 
with presents in their hands; and hospitable homes 
provided bed and board for all his children. There 
was no capital wherewith to build inn, but 








another 


This lady he subsequently saw at her | 





‘is called The Bible : 


! ‘ 
there was worldly wit in ample store, and Aldobello | called the Poor Churchman’s Calendar, we recommend 


set to work at once over the rebuilding of his fortunes. 

We have mentioned Jerome’s taste for cam- 
bling—his positive love of dice and cards. He 
was a great economist of time, and turned time 
to account even in seeking his pleasures. ‘“ He 
lays it down,” says our author, “coolly and philo- 
sophically, as one of 





iis first axioms, that dice 


and cards ought to be played for mon y, since, if 


there be no stake to win, there is nothing to 
mitigate the fact that time is lost. To play at dice 
and cards for amusement only, when there are 
books, music, conversation, and so many wiser 
and better ways of passing time agreeably, is the 
part only of an empty man ”—in which verdict, 
though given in spleen, we heartily agree. He 
who wishes to be instructed in the vices, accidents, 
and science of dicing, must turn him to the wri- 
tings of Cardan on the subject. Cheating at 
cards was no doubt easier then, as now, than 
cheating with dice. Thomas Lezun, a Venetian 
patrician, used to cheat Cardan with soaped cards. 
‘““We may suppose,” says our biographer drily, 
“that when a trick of that kind could be prac- 
tised, the cards used were not particularly 
clean.” 

How Girolamo began to have his books printed 
—how he lived in his married life—how he quar- 
relled with Messer Nicolo Tartaglia—how he had 
to wrestle with the world, and to bear 
sorrowful loads of a domestic nature—we 
inform the reader ina subsequent paper. 

(To be continued.) 
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must 


Messrs. Hurst and Biacketr have commenced a 
re-issue, in a neat and inexpensive form, of the very 
amusing Diary of Madame DP Arblay, better known to 
fame as Miss Burney. It is this autobiography that 
contains the remarkable picture of the miseries of a 
Maid of Honour at the English Court, as it was in 
George the Third’s reign—not as it now is. But the 
entire work is deeply interesting, and, in its present 
cheap form, it will find its way to thousands to whoa 
it will have all the attractions of novelty.——The 
second and third volumes of Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett’s elegant but cheap edition of Miss Agnes 
Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England have 
reached us. These volumes contain no than 
fourteen “lives,” and to each is added a beautifully- 
engraved portrait. The print and paper are excellent, 
and the whole getting-up very superior. 


less 





RELIGION. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Tue Messrs. Blackader and Co., whose edition of the 
English Bible we took occasion not long since to com- 
mend to our readers, have undertaken the issue of a 
series of small works entitled Great Truths for Thought 

ful Hours. The second of the series is now before us. It 
its Oneness of Mind and Oneness of 
Design. By the Rev. Davin Laine, M.A., F.R.S.—It 
is the object of this little treatise to show that the 
Bible contains in itself full evidence that it is the 
revealed word of God, and that it is therefore the 
highest authority in all that pertains either to doctrine 

orduty. The writer has a distrust of external evi- 








dence. All this is hampered with the imperfections 
of human reason. Not so, however, with the internal 
testimony of the Bible itself. From this it is seen 





pre-eminently that it is the work of one mind—on¢ 
great design runs through the whole. ‘ Each portion 
is necessary to the whole, and each portion is identified 
with the others.” ‘ This,” says the writer, “is one of 
the best proofs, if not the best, of th reality of the 
Bible, as God’s own word ; and thus of the reality of 
those blessed truths which we draw thence for the 
guidance of our lives.” 

Accommodated Texts: or. Terts and Cont fs, by 
R. C. L. B. (London: Wertheim and Macintosh)—is 
an attempt to explain certain passages of Scripture, 
usually quoted in a sense which the 
they are not intended to convey, from an examination 
of their contexts. Not relying upon his own judg 
ment exclusively, 











writer conceives 


but having recourse to that of the 


ablest commentators, he has certainly succeeded in 
affixing to some texts a more reasonable signification 


than the one usually current. We are much pleased 


with the idea of his work, but are not prepared to sa) 
that, in every passage brought forward, we dissent 
from the popular interpretation. 

The Poor Churchman’s Calendar of Feasts and 
(London: Rivingtons) is a little publication call 
forth by a conviction in’ the writer’s mind th 
general laxity prevails, even among those who pt 
to take the Prayer-book for 
reference to 
feasts of our Church. M 








. ¢ rniad 
their devotional guice 


the observance of the fasts and 


with 





y are even ignorant of the 





days and months upon which they fall. The author 
points these out; and, under each saint’s-day in the 
vear, gives a brief account of the particular saint 
whose services are thus commemorated, with appro 
priate reflections upon his life and charact Althoug 


it to rich and poor alike, as worthy of their attention. 
A Manual of Family and Occasional Pr ty By 
the Rev. Witiram Srxcuarm, M.A. (London 
Hatchards).—This is as small a volume of family 
prayers as we have seen, containing only eighty-six 
l6mo. pages. All the prayers, however, are excellent 
—because Scriptural, simple, and short. They are 
only fourteen in number, namely, one for each morn- 
ing and evening thre 10ut the week; besides which 





there are four oceas prayve to be used as fol- 
lows: “ Before receiv the Sacrament of the Lord’s 





Supper; ” ‘In time of Sickness or Affliction ; ” “* After 
and ** On of Death in the Fa- 
mily.” Persons desirous of presenting a work of this 
kind to poor families will find it admirably adapted 
for the purpose. 

The Declaration of the King’s Supremacy the Magna 
Charta of the English } i/ ey 
Sermon on the Rights and Privileges, t e Duties and 
Responsibiliti ) Nation. By the Rev. 
RoperT Bruce Kennarp, M.A. (London: Daldy.) 
—While the alliance of Church and State is viewed 
with equal abhorrence by altitudinarian Churehmen 
and Dissenters, Mr. Kennard sees in it the best safe- 
guard of our Christianity. Indeed, like Dr. Arnold, 
for whose memory he expresses the deepest reverence, 
he is disposed to maintain “the theory, not of an 
alliance or union only, but of the absolute identity of 
the Church with the State.” This, we think, is going 
too far; but we heartily concur with him in the 
remarks he has made upon the mischievous tendency 
of that doctrine which would set up the priesthood as 
a body corresponding to the Jewish hierarchy—media- 
tors between Goc and man—persors divinely appointed 
not so much to preach and to teach, as to offer up 
sacrifice. ‘The Christian people ef England, according 
to Mr. Kennard, and not the elergy alone, are the 
Chureh of England; “‘ and the lawful head of that 
people must be for that very reason, under Christ, the 
only lawful head of the Church of England.” 

A 2 Exhortation to Stability : a Sermon preache d ti 
the Church of St. Luke the E vangelist Leeds, by the 
Rev. Ho_uAnp Lomas, B.A., on oceasion of his 
resignation of the Incumbency ( London: Rivingtons). 
—Mr. Lomas’s sermon is not a simple leave-taking of 
the charge committed to his hands. He ineulcates 
the importance of cherishing what he calls in one 
place ** the sacramental syste. n,” and in another “ the 
Church's system.” He rejoices at seeing “the altar 
properly vested. and prov ided with eandlesticks, the 
gift of one individual. for the honour of God, and the 
use of St. Luke’s for ever.” He alludes also 
to the “earnest hopes expressed on every side, that 
the usages now in practice may be retained” by the 
incoming clergyman. From this it would seem that 
certain usages prevail at present in St. Luke’s Church, 
which all clergymen do not approve of. What these 
may be we shall not stop to inquir Mr. Lomas 
hopes and anticipates that his successor will adopt 
them. “But,” says he, “if they are to be realised, 
you must stand fast, not aloof, and hold the traditions 
which vou have been taught, and show that you hold 
them. You must support and encourage your 
minister, against counter-influence, to maintain them. 
For it is not every one that can stem the tide alone.” 
Such is the burden of this farewell exhortation, which 
cannot be said to possess an interest for any but the 
author's immediate friends and followers. 

The Comforter ; or. Thoughts on the Influence of the 
Holy Spirit. By the Rev. Cummine, D.D. 
(London: Hall, Virtue, and Co.)—is intended as a 
companion volume to the writer's “ Finger of God, 
and “ Christ our Passover,” already noticed by us. 
As in the former volumes it was the object of the 
writer“ to trace the hand of the Everlasting Father,” 
essed Son,” in 
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» excess of grief therefore, and no depth of despair, 
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passages in which he enlarges upon this are very 
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beautiful. Here is one: “ ‘The consolations of 
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THE CRITIC, 





the scenes sketched and foreshadowed upwards of | 


2000 years ago.” He then goes on to calculate the 
“time, times, and half ime,” together with the 
other prophetical numbers, drawing conclusions from 
the same, which, however satisfactory they may 
appe r to the author, o us by no means convin- 
cing—not to say absolutely absurd. rom the pro- 
phet Daniel he professes to get » of 
years as the duration of the Mahor 
the end of that. time its 

‘This lands us,” he ley 
when what is called in the Apocalypse the 
of the river Euphrates, or the 
away of the . ahomet 


says, 


decaving or 

in power, should beg 

place.” Fron me to the present the history of 

the Turkis! i E mpire is one of gradual decay. Dut its 

hand. It is now the time of the Sixth Vial, 
Turke “y. Hear 


t ition can s 
smen of England and France. It is 
consolation, however, to know that although 
v must fall, Dr. Cumming does not read in the 
prophecies that Russia is to occupy her place. There 
is to be a restoration of the Jews to their own country. 
That we are told is quite clear. But it is to the year 
1864 we are to look for the greatest wonders of all. 
‘I do feel,” he says, “that if 1864 be not the close 
of the age that now is, and the commencement of a 
better one, it will be a time unprecedented since the 
pc. a tagracne 8, startling, and terrible to the 
enemies of God; but g gl rious, he ily, and 
scenes to the people of God.” We shall only further 
add, that “Gog, the chief prince of Meschech and 
Tubal,” is identified with the autocrat, and that our 
author is very much struck (in & parenthesis) with 
the similarity of the names Meschech and Tubal, to 
Moscow and Tobolsk! Dr. Cumming is thus seen to 
have entered into a sort of alliance with the author of 
‘The Coming Struggle,” although, strange to say, 
he has nowhere mentioned that erudite publication. 
Would it not be weil if some arrangement could be 
made to have the two works incorporated in a future 
edition ? 

Having mentioned ‘The Coming Struggle,” we 
take the opportunity of stating 
to it is just published, entitlked—A Quietus for the 
Coming Struggle : with a demonstrated Answer to the 
Question, Is either Beast of Rev. xiii. the Papacy ? 
By a Presbyter. New Edition (London: Groom- 
bridge.) We are so tired, however, of publications of 
this kind, that we do not feel equal to an examination 
of the present pamphlet. 





EDUCATION. 
Tleart’s Ease: reus 


Vrercises in Prose. For 

a Lady Teacher. 
Gri 
Tats 
book. The authoress “has had long an ambition to 
make grammar easy and more attractive to the young 
child; and, having noticed that rhyme is more 
pleasing than prose, she has made her attempt through 
that medium, in the hope that it might, perhaps, 
‘beguile the weary way.’ She has adopted the con- 
versational style between mother and child, that the 
child’s objections may be more easily removed by 
mamma's explanations ; and, if her language in any 
part should appear to the general reader to be too 
familiar, the liberty allowed between parent and child 
Ww ‘ll she hopes, be sufficient apolozy.” The plan is 
new and ingenious, and the execution of it is excel- 
nt. We have no royal road to learning ; but here 

» have a child’s road to grammar—to travel along 
which will be not adrudgervy, but a positivedelight. We 
ordially recommend it, aud mean soon to try its effect 
and test its merit among a lot of little darlings nearly 
nected with us, whose “hearts” we trust to ‘“‘ease,” 
memories to disburden, and minds to enlighten and 

rm, by its perusal and study. APOLLODORUS 


or, Grammar in Verse: with Easy 
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London and Glasgow: Richard 
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the subject. From the 

ceived a capital tale for boys, entitled Clinton, by 
Wm. Simonds. It is designed to illustrate by ex- 
ample the importance of early habits of obedience 
ind industry. 


United States we have | 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


TTima layan Jt u nals; or, Note $ of a Naturalist in 
Bengal, the Sikkim and Nepal Himalayas, §e. 
By Joseru 


Darton Hooker, M.D. 2 
vols. London: 


Murray. 
De Zieke Ré iziger ; or, Rambles in Java and the 
Straits in 1852. By a Bengal Civilian. London: 

Simpkin and Co 
Evenings " my Lent; or, Wanderings in Balad 

Ejjareed, &c. By the Rev. N. Davis. 2 

vols. London; A. Hall and Co. 

Inciad nts of Travel in Ce nti al America, Chiapas, 
and Yucatan. By the late Jonn Luioyp 
Srepuens. Revised by Frepertck CaTHER- 
woop. London: A. Halland Co. 

NATURALIsts are the most delightful of travel- 

lers. Their habits of observation make them 

accurate; the objects of their study surround 
them on every side, and change with every day’s 
progress. To them no place is barren, uninterest- 
ing, or uninstructive. The world teems with 
novelty for them; and in the search for it they 
stumble upon adventures quite as strange as 
those purposely encountered by other travellers, 
who go with the design to make, if they cannot 
find, difficulties and dangers. Dr. Hooker 
combines the attractions of the naturalist 
with the narrative of an ordinary tourist. He 
traversed the Himalayas to inspect their vegeta- 
tion, flowers, fruits, beasts, birds, and insects. 
That was his primary object; but he has mingled 
with these the story of his travels, the adven- 
tures that befel him by the way, the cities and 
towns he saw, and the people he met. Moreover, 
assistance of his 
pen, and illustrated the most interesting pages 
we have perused for many a day, with drawings 
of the most rare and curious objects that met his 
eye, and of which words alone could have con- 
veyed a very inadequate conception to the reader. 

As this work will be in every book-club, it will 

suffice to exhibit the author’s manner by some 

extracts chosen with reference to their intrinsic 

interest; and we shall prefer such as peculiarly 

relate to the traveller’s mission as a botanist and 

naturalist. Here is a sketch of the scenery of 
THE LOWER HIMALAYAS. 

The sub-tropical scenery of the lower and outer 
Sikkim Himalaya, though on a much more gigantic 
scale, is not comparable in beauty and luxuriance 
with the really tropical vegetation induced by the 
hot, damp, and insular climate of these perennially 
humid mountains. At the Himalaya forests of 
gigantic trees, many of them deciduous, appear from 

distance as masses of dark gray foliage, clothing 
mountains 10,000 feet high: here the individual trees 
are smaller, more varied in kind, of a brilliant green, 
and contrast with gray limestone and red sandstone 
rocks and silvery cataracts. Palms are more 
numerous here; the cultivated Areca (betel-nut) 
especially, raising its graceful stem and feathery 
crown, “like an arrow shot down from heaven,” in 
luxuriance and beauty above the verdant slopes. 

This difference is at once expressed to the Indian 


botanist by defining the Khasia flora as of Malayan | 


by which is meant the pre valence of bril- 
liant glossy-leaved ee! eS 
Euphorbiacee and v w), es} cally figs, 
abound in the hot ¢ at, Sh the property of their 
which inosculate and form natural grafts, is 
taken advantage of - bridging streams, 

‘ting what arec ed li ving r bridges, of the most 


ye forms. modretaceer, oaks 


character 
roots, 


gamboge), Diospyros, figs, Jacks, plantains, 
frequent here, together with 

Lequmninose, Meliacexe, vines, and 

> all palms, | oth climbing ones with 

hining Me aves (as Culamus and Pleck comia), 

erect ones with sit atlas 1 ives (as cultivated 
coa-nut, Areca and Arenga), and the broader-leaved 
1 betel-nut and beautiful Caryota, or wine-palm, 
immense decompound leaves are twelve feet 
Laurels and wild nutmegs, with //enslowia. 

were frequent in the fore vith the usual 

of parasites, mistlet , epiphytic: 


il Orchidee, 


, ferns, mosses, an podia. 


Here a 


zain is a picture from another district. 
THE FLORA OF THE HIMALAYAS. 
Rhododendrons oecupy the most prominent place, 
clothing the mounts ain ee a with a deep green mantle 
glowine with bells of brilliant colours: of the e ight 
or ten species growing here, every bush was loaded 
with as great a profusion of blossoms as are their | 
northern congeners in our English gardens. Primroses | 
are next, both in beauty and abundance; and they 


| any bee. 


of trees (as { 
which 


and in con- | 


oranges, | 


It is a complete library of re ae nee on Ta are accompanied by yellow niles three feet high, 


purple polyanthus, and pink large-flowered dwarf 
kinds nestling in the rocks, and an exquisitely beau- 
tiful blue miniature species, whose blossoms sparkle 
like sapphires on the turf. Gentians begin to unfold 
their deep azure bells, aconites to rear their tall blue 


| spikes, and fritillaries and meconopsis burst into flower 


On the black rocks the gigantic rhubarb forms pale 
pyramidal towers a yard high, of inflated reflexed 
bracts that conceal the flowers, and, overlapping one 
another like tiles, protect them from the wind and 
rain: a whorl of broad green leaves edged with red 
spreads on the ground at the base of the plant, con- 
trasting in colour with the transparent bracts, which 
are yellow, margined with pink. This is the hand- 
somest herbaceous plant in Sikkim: it is called 
* Tchuka,” and the acid stems are eaten both raw and 
boiled ; they are hollow and full of pure water: the 
root resembles that of the medicinal rhubarb, but it is 
spongy and inert; it attains a length of four feet, and 
grows as thick as the arm. The dried leaves afford a 
substitute for tobacco; a smaller kind of rhubarb is 
however more commonly used in Thibet for this pur- 
pose; it is called “Chula.” The elevation being 
12,080 feet, I was above the limit of trees, and the 
ground was covered with many kinds of small-flowered 
honeysuckles, berberry, and white rose. 

Let us turn to the 

HIMALAYAN REPTILES AND INSECTS. 

I have seldom had occasion to allude to snakes, 
which are rare and shy in most parts of the Himalaya. 
I, however, found an extremely venomous one at 
Choongtam—a small black viper, a variety of the 
cobra di capello, which it replaces in the drier grassy 
parts of the interior of Sikkim, the large cobra not 
inhabiting in the mountain regions. Altogether I 
only collected about twelve species in Sikkim, seven 
of which are venomous, and all are dreaded by the 
Lepchas. An enormous hornet (Vespa magnifica, 
Sm.), nearly two inches long, was here brought to 
me alive in a cleft-stick, lolling out its great thorn- 
like sting, from which drops of a milky poison dis- 
tilled. Its sting is said to produce fatal fevers in 
men and cattle, which may very well be the case, 
judging from that of a smaller kind, which left great 
pain in my hand for two days, while a feeling of 
numbness remained in the arm for several weeks. It 
is called Vok by the Lepchas, a common name for 
Its larve are said to be greedily, eaten, as 
are these of various allied insects. Choongtam 
boasts a profusion of beautiful insects, amongst 
which the British swallow-tail butterfly (Papilio 
Machaon) disports itself in company with magnifi- 
cent black, gold, and scarlet-winged butterflies, of 
the Trojan group, so typical of the Indian tropics. 
At night my tent was tilled with small water-beetles 
(Berost) that quickly put out the candle; and with 
lovely moths came huge cockchafers (Encerris 


| Grifithit), and enormous and feetid flying-bugs (of 


the genus Derecterix), which bear great horns on the 
thorax. ‘The irritation of mosquito and midge-bites, 
and the disgusting insects that clung with spiny legs 
to the blankets of my tent and bed, were often as 
effectual in banishing sleep as were my anxious 
thoughts regarding the future. 


But insect life is a positive nuisance, as wit- 

ness these 
PESTS OF THE MOUNTAINS. 

The weather continued very hot for the elevation 
(4000 to 5000 feet); the rain brought no coolness ; and 
for the greater part of the three marches between 
Singtam and Chakoong, we were either wading 
through deep mud, or climbing over rocks. Leeches 
swarmed in incredible profusion in the streams and 
damp and among the bushes: they got into 
my hair, hung on my eyelids, and crawled up my 
legs and down my back. I repeatedly took upwards 
of a hundred from my legs, where the small ones 
used to collect in clusters on the instep; the sores 
which they produced were not healed for five months 
afterwards, and I retain the scars to the present day. 
Snuff and tobacco leaves are the best antidote; but 
when marching in the rain it is impossible to apply 
this simple remedy to any advantage. The best plan 
T found to be rolling the leaves over the feet, inside 
the stockings, and powdering the legs with snuff. 
Another pest is a small midge, or sand-fly, which 
causes intolerable itching and subsequent irritation, 
and is in this respect the most insufferable torment in 
Sikkim; the minutest rent in one’s clothes is detected 
by the acute senses of this insatiable bloodsucker, 
which is itself so small as to be barely visible without 
a microscope. We daily arrived at our camping- 
ground streaming with blood, and mottled with the 


grass, 


| bites of peepsas, gnats, midges, and mosquitos, be- 


sides being infest: .d with ticks, As the rains advanced, 
insects seemed to be called into existence in countless 
swarms; large and small moths, cockchafers, glow- 
worms, and cockroaches, made my tent a Noah’s ark 
by night, when the candle was burning, together 
with winged ants, May-flies, flying earwigs, and 
many beetles, while a very large species of Tipula 

(daddy-longlegs) swept its long legs across my face 
as I wrote my journal, or plotted off my map. After 
retiring to rest and putting out the light, they 
gradually departed, except a few which could not find 
the way out, and remained to disturb iny slumbers 
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ie for : | 
This is a curious instance of a familiar shee 


menon : 
LIZARDS. 

Mr. Theobald (my companion in this and many 
other rambles) pulle id a lizard from a hole in the bank. 
Its throat was mottled with scales of brown and yel- 
low. Three ticks had fastened on it, each of a size 
covering three or four scales: the first was yellow, 
corresponding with the yellow colour of the animal’s 
belly, where it lodged ; ‘the second brown, from the 
lizard’s head; but the third, which was clinging to 
the parti- -coloured scales of the neck, had its body 
parti-coloured, the hues corresponding with the indi- 
vidual scales which they covered. 
the two first specimens in colour to the parts to which 
they adhered is sufficiently remarkable; but the third 
case Was most extraordinary. 

Here is a picture of desolation: 

A PASS. 

No village or house is seen throughout the exten- 
sive area over which the eye roams from Bhomtso, 
and the general character of the desolate landscape 
was similar to that which I have described as seen 
from Donkia Pass (p. 124.) The wild ass grazing 
with its foal on the sloping downs, the hare bounding 
over the stony soil, the antelope scouring the sandy 
flats, and the fox stealing along to his burrow, are all 
desert and Tartarian types of the animal creation. 
The shrill whistle of the marmot alone breaks the 
silence of the scene, recalling the snows of Lapland to 
the mind: the kite and raven wheel through the air, 
a thousand feet over head, with as strong and steady 
a pinion as if that atmosphere possessed the same 
power of resistance that it does at the level of the sea. 
Mill higher in the heavens, long black V-shaped 
trains of wild geese cleave the air, shooting over the 
glacier-crow ned top of Kinchinjhow, and winging 
their flight in one di iy, perhaps, from the Yaru to the 
Ganges, over 500 miles of space, and through 22,000 
feet of elevation. One plant alone, the yellow lichen, 
(Borrera) is found at this height, and only as a 
visitor ; for, Tartar-like, it emigrates over these lofty 
slopes and ridges, blown about by the violent winds. 
I found a small beetle on the very top, probably blown 
up also, for it was a flower-feeder, and seemed be- 
munbed with cold. 

Everywhere Dr. Hooker inspired respect by his 

SPECTACLES. 

I descended to the Kulhait river, on my route back 
to Dorjiling, visiting my very hospitable tippling 
friend the Kajee of Lingcham on the way down: he 
humbly begged me to get him a pair of spectacles, 
fer no other object than to look wise, as he had the 
eyes of a hawk: he told me that mine drew down 
universal respect in Sikkim, 
drawn with them on in the temple at Changachelling, 
and that a pair would not only wonderfully become 


him, but afford him the most pleasing recollections of 


myself. Happily, I had the means of gratifying him, 
and haye since been told that he wears them on state 
orcasions. 


We conclude with a description of 


A SIKKIM TEMPLE. 

Simonbong is one of the smallest and poorest 
Gumpas, or temples, in Sikkim: unlike the better 
class, it is built of wood only. It consisted of one 
large room, with small sliding shutter windows, raised 
on a stone foundation, and roofed with shingles of 
wood ; opposite the door a wooden altar was placed, 
rudely chequered with black, white, and red; to the 
right and left were shelves, with a few Tibetan books, 
wrapped in silk; a model of Symbonath Temple in 
Nepal, a praying-cylinder, and some implements for 
common purposes, bags of juniper, English wine- 
bottles and glasses, with tufts of Abies We ae 
rhododendron flowers, and peacock’s feathers, besides 
various trifles, clay ornaments and offerings, and little 
Hindoo idols. On the altar were ranged seven little 
brass cups, full of water; a large conch shell, carved 
with the sacred lotus; a brass jug from Lhassa, of 
beautiful design, and a human thigh-bone, hollow, 
and perforated through both condyles. Facing the 
altar was a bench and a chair, and on one side a huge 
tambourine, with two curved iron drum-sticks. The 
bench was covered with bells, handsomely carved 
with idols, and censers with juniper ashes; and on jit 
lay the dorge, or double-headed thunderbolt, which 
the Lama holds in his hand during service. Of all 
these articles the human thigh-bone is by much the 
most curious; it is very often that of a Lama, and is 
valuable in proportion to its length. As, however, 
the Sikkim Lamas are burned, the relics are generally 
procured from Tibet, where the corpses are cut in 
pieces, and thrown to the kites, or into the water. 
Two boys usually reside in the temple, and their beds 
were given up to us, which, being only rough planks 
laid on the floor, proved clean in one sense, but con- 
trasted badly with the spring couch of bamboo the 
Lepcha makes, which renders carrying a mattress or 
aught but blankets supertiuous. 


The Rambles in Java were made during a hur- 
ried visit in 1852. The diary from which the 
Narrative is extracted was written for the author’s 
personal amusement, and without any view to 
publication. Our traveller was, it seems, an 


The adaptation of 


and that I had been | 


invalid, seeking he alth upon the ocean after a 
residence in Bengal. He offers something more 
than the productions of his pen—his pencil also 
was busily employed, and some of the sketches so 
taken have been lithographed and coloured, and 
thus add considerably to the interest and attrac- 
tions of the volume, for they must be nearly 
thirty in number, and, the book being thin, the 
whole has more the character of a work of art 
than of literature. Some of these drawings are 
extremely good, and all are interesting, as intro- 
ducing objects that are strange to European eyes. 
How characteristic is “the Javanese Coachman ” 
with his harlequin hat; how picturesque “the 
Javanese Man and Woman of the Poorer Class ;” 
how rich and glowing in tropical beauty the view 
of Penang, and the still more remarkable site of 


| Singapore. 


The Rey. N. Davis resided for some years in 
Tunis, where he made excursions from time to 
time into the surrounding districts, on one occa- 
sion accompanying Sidy Mohammed Bey, the 
heir to the throne, into a remote part of the 
desert. The most interesting of these excursions, 
and extracts from notes taken during his resi- 


| dence and wanderings, have been thrown together 


| which the 


into the two volumes before us, which contain a 
great deal of information that will be both curious 
and new to English readers. The fault of the 
work is its diffuseness. The author too 
many words, and indulges in somewhat more of 
reflection than is agreeable in travels, where we 
look for facts and not for sentiments, for descrip- 
tion and not for dogmatism. We should also 
have demurred to the dialogues that are so libe- 
rally reported, but that Mr. Davis, unlike many 
travellers who narrate long conversations, is 
really acquainted with the language of his collo- 
quists, and therefore can report them truly, 
tourists to whom we allude cannot. 
In all other respects it is a pleasant and profit- 
able book, and its value is muck enhanced by a 
number of woodcuts very well executed from 


uses 


| drawings by the author. 
| 


‘ several answered 





It seems that the obligations of religion are 
evaded there quite as effectually as in other 
countries. Mahommedans are forbidden wine, but 
they drink spirit to excess, and drunkenness is 
common—only the intoxicating beverage is made 
from the juice of the palm-tree instead of the 


juice of the vine. 


MAHOMMEDAN TIPPLING. 

The believers in the Koran here certainly abstain 
from wine, and thus obey the Prophet’s precept ; but 
then they indulge freely in /agmi, or the juice of the 
palm-tree, which, when fermented, is as pernicious in 
its effect, when taken in excess, as the wine possibly 
can be. This juice is easily obtained, and more easily 
still prepared. An incision is made in the tree, just 
beneath the branches, and a jar so fastened that it 
receives every drop of liquid flowing out. During a 
night they procure from a tree “in a producing con- 
dition” (in which it is not always) froma a to 
three pints of /agmi. When drank imme diately i 
tastes like genuine rich milk, and is perfectly he urmless ; 
but when allowed to stand one night , or, at most, 
twenty-four hours, it partakes (with the exception of 
the colour, which is whitish) of the quality and 
flavour of champagne, and that of a far superior sort 
than is usually offered in the British markets. This 
date-tree wine (for so it may be called), procured at 
so little trouble and expense, is to be found in every 
house, and has its victims reeling through the streets 











of Tozar just as the stupifying porter has in the 
streets of English cities. But the curious part in 
connexion with this is, that “ the faithful” persist in 
their justification thi it they do not transgress their 
prophet’s promt: Me is not wine,” they say, 
‘and the p rophet’s prohibition refers to win Th 

strange evasion of re positive precept r minds m 

forcibly of something very sit ce ir I remarked at 
Malta. The milk-sellers usually p: streets of 
Valetta, announcing their wh vy calling 
out haleeb, which is in plain English mi/k. But in 








Lent, the adherents of the Romi Church are pro- 
hibited, among a host of other things, the drinking 
of milk, and consequently the sale thereof. But the 
dairy-man does sell milk, and the people pur >and 
drink it, and yet the injunction of the C not 





transgressed! The uninitiated reader may ask, Hoy 
can this be? Why, ey in this manner, rhe 
milk-man does not se 1 haleeb, milk, but ha rid 
‘ something white,” which the people purch ur 





use in their tea, coffee, &e. 
This is the barbarous treatment of 
SUSPECTED CRIMINALS. 


After a few words respecting our slow progress, the 
rain, and probable prospects, my attention was di- 


rected to the clatter of chains, and on closer observa- 
tion, I found that my companions were all chained 
together. On my demanding the reason of this, 


together, maktdb, ‘It is predesti- 


nated—such is the 


will of God!” The jailor then 
approached and informed me that they were all pri- 
soners from various parts of the country. ‘“ Here is 
one,” pointing towards the indiv idual with his finger, 
* accused of robbery; this one of an assault ; that one 
of murder, &c. They are being taken by his High- 
ness to the various places where the offences are said 
to have been committed, in order that further inves- 


tigation may be made. If his Highness should be 
satisfied of their guilt, then he himself will either 
administer justice, or else he will take them back 
to the reigning prince, who will pass sentence upon 
them.” Here were the aged and the young, the weak 
and the decrepid, chained together with the strong 


and robust! They have all to perform on foot the 
same long and dreary journey, on very poor and 
scanty allowance, exposed to the piercing cold and 
the burning heat. What severe chastisement before 
conviction! The innocent and the guilty suffering 
alike ! 

The Arabs are only thieves, after all; and the 
women are as bad as the men. The following is 
an incident that occurred to Mr. Davis when a 
boy _— 

STURDY BEGGARS. 

A day or two after my landing I rode out to view 
the surrounding country, and was rejoi ed to espy, a 
mile from the town, a few Arab tents. To these I 
shaped my course, and on reaching them, I was 
quickly surrounded by a number of Arab women, and 
a score or two of urchins, quite unincumbered by 
garments. They roared out a host of sentences quite 
unintelligible to me (as I was then quite ignorant of 
the Arabic language), but their pantomime soon ex- 
plained the nature of their demands. The little 
money I had in my pocket was quickly distributed. 
I made signs that such was the case, but this by no 
means checked their importunities. On the contrary, 
being addicted to telling falsehoods from their very 
infancy—and that even for purposes where their ob- 
ject might easier be secured by honest truth—they 
form the same estimate of others. The gibberish, 
which their accompanying gestures at first explained 
as being of an imp loring ¢ charac ter, now changed into 
shouts and menaces. Their vociferations were ex- 
plained by grinning, clenched fists, by arming them- 
selves with sticks, and rushing in every direction for 
a supply of stones. In vain did I employ all possible 
efforts, by most expressive gestures, to convince them 
of the truth that I had given them all the money I 
had with me. They insisted upon having more, and 
one old hag actually threatened to hurl an immense 
stone at my head, so that I was obliged to have re- 
course to a very peculiar contrivance, to extricate 
myself from this critical situation. My horse had a 
strange knack of rearing and kicking when touched 
on his back just behind the saddle, and though by no 
means a very agreeable sensation, and not without 
considerable danger to the rider, I found this the only 
means of escape. I gave the magic touch, and in an 
instant the animal plung red, and went through his 
wild antics. The women rushed to their tents, and | 
escaped. 

Messrs. A. Hall and Co. have published a new 
edition of Stephens’s famous travels in Central 
America, whither he went to explore the remains 
of Mexican civilisation. His discoveries were 
numerous, and of extraordinary interest and im- 
portance. He found relics of a race, of whose 
existence we have no other record. These relics he 
described with his pen and drew with his pencil. 
They have since occupied the attention of ethno- 
logists and antiquarians, and the book that re- 
vealed them has been translated into every 
European language. A new and cheap edition 
will therefore be welcome. It is now compressed 
into one portly volume; some additions have 
been made, notes have been appended, and up- 
wards of one hundred excellent illustrations have 
been introduced. Thus it is not only the cheapest 
but the best edition that has appeared in Eng- 
land, and no library will be complete without it. 





THE WAR BOOKS. 








The A t and rerR ss or; the Muscovite 
Empire, the ¢ his People. By Germain 
pE Laeyy. Transl sla ica rhea. - the French, by 
Joun Bripcemayx. London: David Bogue. 

The Knout and the Russians passes in close and 


parts of that 
called Russia. 


accurate review the 
body without cohesion, 
A debased administration, a nobility, a 
debased clergy, representatives of a debased re- 
ligion, a debased army, citizens—the 
whole resting upon the shoulders of a debased 
mass of serfs—constitute the dead level of the 
elaborate picture. The result may be summoned 
in one wor’, * the autocracy 

An autocracy is the ‘ast development ot cor- 
rupt democracy. Corrup ‘tion in a state is the re- 
sult not of time, but of condition—a distinct idea 
from that of decay, although producing it. A 


component 
which is 
debased 


debasc d 
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THE CRITIC, 





centralised power becomes inevitable from the | 
moment one class of citizens attains a position 
which enables them to oppress the crowd below, 
when the population, like a blind giant, offers its 
passive strength to the direction of an irrespon- 
sible guide as the instrument of vengeance. In 


the early and the latter days of Rome, it was the | 


Patricians who revolted or fell beneath the 
tyrannous arm of a Tarquin or a Nero. The 
nature of absolutism, therefore, precludes co- 
hesion—the most approximating parts tending 
vehemently to separate from each other. Yet 
Russia is a country of grades, as the national 
proverb declares: “The noble flays the peasant, 
the Czar flays the noble, and Satan flays the 
Czar.” 

The Satan attached by the true creed of popular 
philosophy to the person of the Czar is that fatal 
system which paralyses the most honest and 
earnest efforts for the reorganisation of the state. 
De Lagny describes in favourable colours the 
unfortunate Prince, who is lord over the lives, 
and a slave tu the passions, of his people—sur- 
rounded by foes—the object of superstitious wor- 
ship to subjects whose wrongs he is unable to 
redress—vanguished by ills for which no remedy 
exists. 

This struggle of the good with the bad, alw: 
kept up by the Emperor with a degree of ardour aud 
courage often amounting to temerity, has more than 
once nearly cost him his life. We must not forget 
that, when a Czar becomes troublesome, he is either 
poisoned or killed by the cord or the sword, if not by 





means still more atrocious; for Russian genius is 
very fertile in inventions of this description. We 
have the example of Paul's death to prove this. The 


revolution of February 1848 was a stroke of fortune 
for the Czar. But for that, it is highly probable he 
would have fallen under the blows of his malignant 
and perfidious aristocracy, among whose number there 
are still, at the moment of our writing these lines, 
several of the murderers of his father. He owes his 
safety to the fear which the socialist theories inspired, 
and still inspire. Sinee 1839, the nobility has been 
endeavouring to get rid of the Czar; ten times, per- 
haps, has he been on the point of being struck, and 
ten times have his audacity and his sang froid saved 
him. Among the conspirators were, and still are, 
members of his household, whom he was loading 
every day with marks of his kindness. 


The fear of socialism in Russia betrays the in- 
coherency of idea in a country where all is 


incoherent. “Socialism” is a vague term; but 
communism, the extinction of the individual 


and consequent death of society—at once the 
dream and the dread of Western Europe—is 
reality in Russia. It is a maxim of state that 
“in Russia the sovereign is the living law. Al/ 
powers are united in the person of the Czar.” 
Speranski, who was chief of the Committee of 
Legislation, the friend of Alexander and Nicholas, 
pronounced : “ The right of property isa right only 
tolerated by the superior power, and proprietors are 
but usufructuaries.” 

Thirty years ago Speranski denounced the 
dangers and the evils of the Russian system, yet 
was unable to suggest a cure. Alexander 
abandoned in despair the task of amelioration. 
De Lagny relates of the present Emperor a 
striking anecdote. He appointed two of his 
secretaries — Germans, and trusted men — to 
examine the wheels and working of the state 
machine. The order was obeyed, and abundant 
evidences of venality blackened the noblest 
names. The spectacle of an administration 
rotten from the branches to the core left no space 
forhope—noremedy. The multitude of offenders 
precluded the possibility of punishing the offence; 
the Czar shed tears, and cast the report into the 
fire. 

On the evening of the same day the Emperor 
thus addressed one of his ministers: 

Every one robs throughout the empire! Every 
one around me robs! In whatever direction I choose 
to glance I behold only robbers and pilferers ! 


A practical commentary on the words pub- 
lished during his reign by M. Bulharyn, under 
permission of the imperial censure : 

“In Russia there are two auxiliary verbs—To 
lie, and to steal.” 

AUTOCRATIC REFORM. 

In 1859 St. Petersburg, Moscow, and all the large 

cities of the empire, were suddenly thre 


of terrible anxiety. 


wh into a state 
A strange rumour circulated in 





every family, and people whispered one to another 
that in the silence of the study the Emperor was pre- 
paring the emancipation of the serfs. The aristo- 
cracy, taken unawares, trembled for its privileges, its 
property, its riches, and even its life; for in Russia a 
liberal measure is almost alwayvs followed by a revolt, 





and the nobles have so many sins upon their con- 
science to answer for! All of a sudden a ukase 
appeared! It merely contained a clause authorising 
and rendering mutually binding every farming lease 
contracted voluntarily between a noble and his serf. 
This was a step towards liberty. The attempt was a 
bold one, however; for, up to that time, the peasant 
did not even possess the right of disposing of his intel- 
ligence, being debarred from entering into any con- 
tract whatever. This measure, although marked by 
deep wisdom, was not attended with the slightest 
not that it was misunderstood by the serfs, 
but because, knowing the value of the promises made 
by their masters, they did not relish the liberty 
offered, and flatly refused it. In their eyes it was but 
another form, in virtue of which the boyars might 
odiously use them to their own advantage. Besides, 
in case of dispute, by whom and how would justice be 
awarded? This was something that the ukase did not 
tell them, and the unhappy serfs were too well 
acquainted with the venality of their magistrates and 
of the country. 3ut the blow had been 
given. Every malignant passion was strengthened, 
and, if its courage had not failed, the aristocracy 
would have exterminated the imperial family. 


success ; 


We are not disposed to detract from the per- 
sonal merit of the Czar in his attempt, however 
incomplete, to relieve the oppressed; but to admit 


| 


| believe, or profess to believe, that hundreds of 


[Aprin 1, 





The forty-five volumes of Russian laws which | 
have mentioned may, in fact, be summed up in a few 
lines, or even a few words. Arbitrariness, legal 
violence, denial of justice, and passive obedience. 

The financial resources of the Czar constitute 
a mystery in this kingdom of mysteries, where 
shadows dilate in proportion to the slenderness 
of the substance, and imposing fictions cover 
awkward realities upon the principle of those 
primitive tribes who coloured their countenances 
to alarm their foes in battle. The Muscovites 


millions of pounds sterling are heaped in the 
cellars of the citadel. De Lagny’s statement is 
far less magnificent ; it appears that previous to 
1789 Russia stood free from debt, and the annual 
income of 8,000,000/. sufficed for the expenses ot 
the State. During the struggles subsequent to 
the French Revolution, the attack of Napoleon 
and the Polish Insurrection, an enormous quan- 
tity of paper money supplied the current need. 
Notwithstanding the loans effected in Holland and 


| elsewhere, the subsidies granted by England, the 


the perfect sincerity is to question the intelli- | 


gence of his proceedings. To interfere with exist- 
ing arrangements, yet establish no new order, is 


not to reform, but to convulse a people in a | 


country where no station is secure—where, as 
Speranski affirmed, “no man knows what he has 
or has not authority to do.” 
one class inevitably shakes the class immedi- 
ately above, and threatens the destruction of the 


The elevation of 


social fabric, bound by no principle and sustained | 


by no law. Designedly or undesignedly, the 
Emperor Nicholas obeys the fatality of despot- 
isms. 
element by which his power is sustained; the 
individuality of the upper orders is the element 
necessary to absorb. Had the intelligence and 
sincerity of the Czar been so well balanced as 
De Lagny represents, he would not—as the pas- 
sage in italics proves he did—have opened the 
chances of dispute between lord and peasant 
without providing a legal means of settlement. 
The horrible massacres in Gallicia in 1846 afford 
an instance of the success of such measures in 
the dominions of a neighbouring autocrat. In 


The enslaved masses present the volcanic | 


vain had the Gallician nobility petitioned Austria | 


to allow them liberty to ameliorate the condition 


them, in spite of earnest protests, to operate the 
most unpopular measures connected with taxa- 
tion and recruitment; whilst every boon, real or 
fancied, was conferred by the hand of Austria 
alone. 

“In Prussia,” on the contrary, wrote one of 


the victims of the Gallician revolt, “regulations | 
were made fixing the corvé and the position of | 


the peasant previous to emancipation—measures 
appropriate to the necessities of a transitory 
state. 
Duchy of Posen ever complain of the opposition 
of the nobles to these reforms?” 


Did the Prussian authorities in the Grand | 


Render justice to the Czar, M. de Lagny, but | 
The nobility include about a million persons, 


render justice to the wretched status of the 


Russian noble; it is not more agreeable for a | 


master to be slaughtered by an enraged serf, than 
for a Czar to be strangled by an exasperated 
noble. When the Emperor Alexander proposed, 
in the council of the empire, the emancipation of 


the peasants, M. Kozlow simply answered, “It | 
is our wish also; but when shall we cease to be | 


your slaves?” The subject dropped. Let us be 
charitable to individuals subjected to a sys- 
tem so infernal: a deformed man can no better 
spare his distorted limbs than a straight one his 
symmetrical members. 

If there is no law in Russia, there are nume- 
rous laws. De Lagny alludes to the “ monstro- 
sities” consecrated by “forty-five volumes;” 
but, we must observe, they contain no true code, 
but a collection of ukases, promulgated for the 
use of the nobles. The serf, although the subject 
of legislation, is perfectly ignorant of its nature. 
He is required to pay his lord implicit obedience, 
and the latter may employ, dispose of him, or 
correct him in any manner he pleases; no denun- 
ciation can be received from a slave against his 
r, unless the l 

} 










mast slave is able to reveal a state 
offence, for which good service he can claim the 
gift of freedom fur himself and family; thus, by 
the philosophy of autocracy, an oecult and fearful 
power is exercised by the lowest fraction of the 
population, and the spy may enjoy his hour of 
vengeance for the oppression of the slave. De 


Lazny states: 


contributions levied on ‘Turkey, Persia, and the 
Poles, this primary evil remains, and Russia pos- 
sesses no means of increasing her receipts to meet 
the increase of her expenditure. ‘The shameless 
frauds of officials are the consumers of the 
revenue. 

Their audacity is so great that, under the very 
eyes of the Czar himself, the officers of the customs 
sell their silence to any one who will pay them for it, 
in order to carry on smuggling in perfect security. 

Tue Bupcer. 

The sources of the Budget are not numerous. The 
most obvieus ones are those derived from the cus- 
toms, the salt monopoly, the mines, the imposts, the 
poll-tax, and from farming the sale of the brandy 
with which Government poisons and brutalises the 
eutire population. ‘There are also the taxes on the 
passports of the Russians themselves, which cost an 
enormous sum; those on the permits of residence, 
which subject all foreigners, who reside or merely 
travel in Russia, to. an odious and vexatious system 
of contribution, amounting to more than 10. 14s. a 
year; also the dues for registering and stamps. These 
ast two sources are not very fruitful, as they depend 
entirely on the transactions of the nobility, the mer- 
chants, and the freemen, who are not at all nume- 
rous in the empire. Lastly, there are the taxes on 
the guilds, and various patents, the amount being 
proportioned to the capital which the tradesmen or 
merchants declare that they employ in their business. 


: as . | In order to obtain a total of from twenty-four to 
of the peasants. The Imperial government forced | 


thirty-two millions of pounds sterling, at which we 
may estimate the revenues of Russia, it required all 
the financial genius of Count de Cancrine, a Saxon 
subject, summoned to St. Petersburg: by the Czar 
Alexander, to set in order this portion of the admi- 
nistration. 

To raise additional supplies for war contin- 
gencies would seem a difficult problem for his 
Majesty to digest. ‘The state of agriculture for- 
bids the laying of fresh burdens on landed pro- 
perty; the serf is stripped already; the traders 
are but an inconsiderable body ; and both internal 
and foreign commerce is at tiie disposal of foreign 
-apitalists, whose defection at the moment of 
danger would paralyse the government machine. 


either ruined, crippled with debts and mortgages, 
or occupied in disputing place or plundering 
Government. The secular clergy are exempt 
from poll-tax and imposts; but their extreme 
poverty neutralises the advantage of the fact. 
‘The eustom-duties can scarcely be rendered more 
exorbitant and vexatious, nor the issue of paper 
money increased; nor will the small quantity of 
coin in circulation allow the last expedient of its 
debasement. 

De Lagny’s account of the military resources 
of Russia is greatly exaggerated, although he 
faithfully describes the heterogeneous material 
composing the army, the want of -affinity be- 
tween the different races, the separate grievances, 
and universal discontent. With the imperial 
guard, the army in active service, the military 
colonies, and irregular troops, the author calcu- 
lates a total of 1,500,000, including 150,000 
vavalry. We have compared the statements ot 
credible witnesses, which disprove this assertion. 
Colonel Chesney, for example, estimates the total 
to which the Muscovite army might be raised at 
1,214,000 men, with 1692 guns; but of this force 
only 290,000 men, with 800 guns, can be marched 
to a distance, and kept effective. We learn from 
a private and authoritative source that even on 
paper the army of Russia does not exceed 
360,000 combatants; and it is very dubious 
whether she could march to the Danube 200,000. 
Her immense levies actually are phantom terrors 
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' 
It requires from five to eight years to form a 
Russian soldier. The troops are gathered from 
the dregs of the population—serfs, idlers, vaga- 
ponds, or rebbers: 


Provided the recruits are neither halt, nor lame, nor 
blind, the Government accepts all that are sent, with- 
out troubling itself in the least about its moral con- 
dition. 


The “forest of ships” is filled in a similar 
manner; only Muscovite discipline, if it forms 
soldiers, cannot make sailors; and even the Czar 
despairs of creating Russia a maritime power 
with Russian seamen. 

The author of the Knout and the Russians pro- 
fesses serious admiration for the Czar, in his pri- 
vate and political capacity, affirming that he is 
the most honest, just, handsome, and intelligent 
man in his empire. It results from the narra- 
tive of facts, that Nicholas is at least the most | 
indefatigable, although nothing is effected; the 
most ardent corrector of abuses, which are never 
eradicated; the most stern assailant of the revo- 
lutionary element, which constantly progresses; | 
that he is not insensible to the feelings of huma- | 
nity; and, if compelled to chastise inexorably 
with the knout, or in Siberia, the crime of a free 
thought, he is capable of exerting the royal cle- 
mency to screen the perpetrator of a.venial error. 


Exactly in the same degree that he is generous, 
indulgent, and humane, with regard to the errors 
caused by the wild impetuosity of youth, is he im- 
placable to those propagators.of theories who expose 
the people to the disorders and shocks which for the 
last four years have kept all Europe in commotion. 
For such men he is without mercy, and without pity ; 
he punishes without the slightest hope of pardon. 

CONTRAST, 

It often happens that the contents of the strong box 
of a regiment are squandered away at some orgie or 
other. The unfortunate wretch who has thus forgotten 
his duty, and possesses neither property of his own nor | 
relations to make up the deficiency, has no resource 
left but the truly paternal goodness of the Czar. A 
young officer, bearing one of the most illustrious 
names in Russia, had lost all his patrimony in a 
gambling-house. Impelled by his love of play, and 
perhaps by the hopes of recovering his fortune, he had 
risked the money belonging to his regiment upon the 
green table, and once again lost. There were four 
courses open to him: suicide, degradation, Siberia, 
andthe Emperor. . . . . As soon as the Czar 
heard the first few words of his aide-de-camp he 
hastily exclaimed : “‘“ Enough, enough, sir! Do not 
pronounce his name, for if 1 knew it I ought to | 
punish him.” Then, opening a drawer in his bureau, 
and taking out 30,000 roubles, he added—“ There, 
give him that, and do not let the matterever be men- 
tioned to me again.” 


The contrast becomes more striking when we 
reflect upon the frightful sacrifice of life in the 
Russian army annually occurring from disease | 
and positive destitution, whilst the funds destined 
for its support are thus diverted from their pur- 
pose; but the contagion of ideas might overturn 
the fabric of the whole system, and the discrimi- 
nation of the Czar cannot be denied. The com- 
pensating principle isdeveloped in the character of 
Nicholas. 
artists and foreigners, although sometimes obliged 
to eject them suddenly from his dominions, leaving 
them perhaps outside the frontier in the middle 
of a winter’s night and a desolate road. If cus- 
tom, or appreciation of their value, induces him 
to maintain the use of the stick, the rod, the 
knout, impalement, and mutilation of the face, in 
spite of certain death ensuing, it is satisfactory to 
consider that capital punishment has been 


| state of decline. 


He is extremely polite, especially to | 


abolished in Russia. The Neva, however, remains, | 


and the mines of Siberia, and, forthe army, the 
Caucasus. But, if the Czar consents to have his 


subjects flayed and beaten to death, he provides | 


with a liberal pension for the declining years of 
a foreign actor or artist who has had the honour 
of contributing to his entertainment. 

The Czar indulges peculiar tastes, like other 
men. His invariable costume is that of a supe- 
rior officer; and the officers are never permitted 
to lay aside their uniform. Nicholas cherishes 
an aversion to beards and long hair; the quantity 
allowed to cach person is a question of privilege. 
The Empcror’s coachman enjoys the patriarchal 
honours without restriction. The army wears the 
moustache and imperial. The nobility and free 
citizens may encourage whiskers to the level of 
the bottom of the ear ; but those engaged in the 
civil administration must shave in earnest. The 


Czar himself, who has a pious horror of dandies, 
and of any violation of the rules of costume, 
carefully watches over their observance. 

Both the Czar and Czarina are afflicted with a 
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violent impulse towards perpetual locomotion. 


| The Czarina has, according to the testimony of 


M. de Custine and others, danced herself into a 
The Czar spends half his life 
in flying through his dominions at the rate of 
four leagues an hour. He has no motive for 
these journeys. Sometimes he prefers a sea voy- 


| age, and is then always attended by a tempest, 


and suffers exceedingly. He speaks French 
fluently, and was famous once for his bons-mots. 


Desiring to manifest universal genius, he does not | 


reach originality ; for his diplomatic functions are 


| confined to the execution of an hereditary policy 


—to the maintenance of an hereditary system. 
“ Alas, poor country!” We may ask, in the 
words of a recent writer, “How can the Au- 
tocracy find the remedy, when the Autocracy is 
itself the disease ? ” 

( To be continued.) 





FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Janet Mowbray. By Carotine GravuTorr. 3 vols. 
London : Hurst and Blackett. 
Walter Hurst; or, Early Struggles at the Bar. 
By Hersert Grevit_te Pevnam, Esq. 2 vols. 
London: Routledge. 


| Janet Mowbray and Walter Hurst have this fea- 


ture in common, the hero of each is a briefless 
barrister fighting his way to fame and fortune. 
But there is no other resemblance, and for 
a very manifest reason—Mr. Pelham describes 
what he has endured and seen; Mrs. Grau- 
toff only what she has imagined. Hence the 
former is real and truthful, the latter shadowy 
and ideal. What could a lady know of life in 
chambers, or of the feelings that throb under the 
wig and gown ? 

Has it ever been remarked by our readers that 
lady novelists are rarely successful in the portrai- 
ture of men, while our own sex fail as frequently 
in their personifications of women? On the other 
hand, woman paints woman to the life. The 
most worthless of the novels that every season 
produces from the facile pens of young ladies have 
this redeeming quality, that they show us woman 
as she is—in this particular excelling the best co- 
temporary novel-writers of the other sex. The 
distinction is emphatically marked in the two 
fictions that stand first upon our list. Mrs. 


| Grautoff’s Walter Crauford is in all respects the 


ideal hero of a dreaming girl—a man such as 
there is not, never was, and never will be.—Mr. 
Pelham’s Walter Hurst is a being of flesh and 
blood ; his character “a mingled yarn, good and 
evil together ;” his troubles such as do verily en- 
compass a man in the struggle of life; his 
emotions those which stir the human heart to its 
depths. It is precisely the reverse with the ladies 
to whom we are introduced. Mrs. Grautoff’s 
Janet Mowbray is a true woman, although a 
heroine ; her sister Emily is equally real, with 
the one fault of too great a resemblance; and 
Lady Rutherford, albeit wanting in marked cha- 
racteristics, is one of the people we have all met 
somewhere in the course of our lives. 

3ut here we have again to protest against the 
folly we have so frequently rebuked—the dub- 
bing of the personages of the drama with titles, as 
if it was pleasant even to write the words Sir A. 
orLady B. In “Janet Mowbray” there is a Sir 
Henry Weston, and a Lady Rutherford. Why, what 
can the authoress know about that sort of life ? 
We presume that she is not of it ; how, then, can 
she depict it faithfully? She must write from 
hearsay, and the consequence is, that she not 
only wastes the time and genius that might have 
been employed in painting personages she has 
seen and known, and thus given her readers 
another aspect of the infinite varieties of hu- 
manity; but she does nothing more after all than 
produce shadows, which her readers see indis- 
tinctly, and forget as soon as they have passed 
away. 

The faults which we have thus noted in 
“ Janet Mowbray” are, however, those of the 
modern school of lady novelists, and do not par- 
ticularly attach to Mrs. Grautoff, who has only 
followed a bad fashion. We have dwelt upon 
them now, because we find them to be spreading 
and infecting the fresh minds of the time, and we 
are desirous, if possible, of thus warning young, 
and as yet untried novelists, against errors which 
are more easily avoided than corrected. Com- 


pared with its contemporaries, ‘Janet Mowbray” 


is entitled to a very respectable place. The plot 


wants originality, but the story is extremely well | 





told ; the characters are sustained with con- 


siderable spirit; the interest is never permitted 
to flag; it is wholesome in sentiment, its aims are 
good, and many of its descriptions have more 
than common beauty. 

“Walter Hurst” is, as its title would imply, 
and as every page would prove, the production 
of a Barrister. It was brought under our notice 
in a very strange manner. A copy was addressed 
to the Editor of the Critic, by his private name, 
inclosing a note, reminding us that some ten 
years since we had been introduced to a gentle- 
man at a party, and in the course of conversation 
had remarked to him that the Life of a Barrister, 
truly written, would afford material for an in- 
teresting book. The writer then proceeded to 
say that Walter Hurst was suggested by that 
conversation; that the author had left England 
immediately afterwards, and for that reason had 
not seen us since. Now we have not the slightest 
recollection of the dialogue alluded to by Mr. 
Pelham ; but the fact is curious, and we have 
read with peculiar interest the fiction of which 
we had thus been the unconscious parent. It is 
strictly what it professes to be—the history, of 
course ideal, of the Life of a Barrister, from his 
first trials and privations to ultimate reputation 
and prosperity. These are described with great 
truth, with much energy in the composition, 
which is manifestly the expression of vigorous 
thought. The story is well sustained, and the 
reader follows the fortunes of the struggling 
advocate, with an interest that could only be 
roused by a consciousness that there is reality in 
it—that men have so felt and acted—dv so act 
and feel every day. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Poems. By Freperick Texnyson. 

J. W. Parker and Son. 

(Continued from p. 156.) 

THOUGH some monotony may be objected to in 
the general tone of these poems, to bring that 
charge against them in an. unqualified sense 
would be highly unjust. Nothing, indeed, is 
more unfair, and superficially urged, than the 
commonplace objection of monotony frequently 
raised (perhaps because nething else can be as 
conveniently brought forward by the cavilling) 
when poetry of a high order is in discussion. 
Those who adopt lyric verse as their peculiar 
vehicle of expression are, if possessing the attri- 
butes of greatness, necessarily characterised. by 
marked individuality, the very nature of their 
effusions being such as must owe its power and 
pathos to the inmost sources of passion and per- 
sonal feeling ; theirs is, in an eminent degree, the 
lyre to sing of the sorrows and joys, the bright 
and dark experiences of the life within; and it is 
this individuality which, in the spirit of hyper- 
criticism, is often by shallow readers mistaken 
for monotony. When such peets are true to 
themselves, whatever the variety of their 
subject-matter, whatever the versatility of their 
fancy and artistic skill in the use of metrical 
implements, unity, wsthetic and moral, will 
always stamp their collective works, and the 
monument bequeathed to posterity by them must 
present the recognisable attributes of a soul- 
portraiture, an elaboration faithfully presenting 
the life of one, not of many, minds. ‘True it is 
that there have been splendid exceptions—men in 
whom the creative faculty passed beyond, and 
almost hides from us their individuality ; such 
were Shakspere and Goethe, such (in his prose 
at least) was Scott ; but these must be considered 
in a totally different sphere from the poets whese 
office is to record feeling or thought through the 
lyric medium. ‘The sonnets and canzoni of 
Petrarch, the aggregate poems of Milton, Words- 
worth, Schiller, might be condemned as mono- 
tonous by the retailers of the trite critiques not 
unfrequently heard at this day; so might the 
paintings of Claude, Poussin, Turner, if exhibited 
in uninterrupted series, each forming a separate 
gallery! If the lyric poet wants recognisable 
individuality, he cannot be a great, however 
accomplished or pleasing an author. 

Mr. Frederick ‘Tennyson may be ranked among 
the poets whose works have a moral unity, because 
their pages are obviously the reflection of a serious 
and deeply-feeling inner existence. A certain 
monotony of manner in him, by no means 
found without exceptions, is a fault that time and 
practice may suffice for the correction of. We 
might also point out a mussiveness of style, so to 
cail it, which reminds us at times of the Latin 
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classics in his verse, wie is sia bly re neehiei to 


having its natural cause in the genius of our 
language, in its continuance wearies the ear, and 
can only satisfy the taste when the subject may 
demand it as appropriate. Nevertheless we 
believe these poems will be found to comply with 


heart and feeling to the poet’s tr iumphs —inasmuch 
as they evince a power of wakening in others the 
enthusiasm inspiring their author, that enthu- 
siasm without which, alike imparted and felt, 
nothing can be considered true offspring of the 
faculty divine. 

It is not easy to do full justice to the author 
before us by citations, principally on account of 
that diffuseness which we have alluded to; and 
not many of his pieces can be appreciated without 
a full perusal, not many even of his best passages 
felt in their force or beauty save in their reference 
to the leading theme and centre they range 
around. 

The following seems to us one of the most 
faultless in execution, and grandly conceived: 

THE GLORY OF NATURE. 
If only once the chorist of the morn 
Had scatter'd from its wheels the twilight dun; 
But once the unimaginable sun 
Flash‘d godlike through perennial clouds forlorn 
And shown us Beauty for a moment born. 
If only once blind eyes had seen the spring 
Waking amid the triumphs of midnoon ; 
But once had seen the lovely summer boon 
Pass by in state like a full-robed king, 
What time the enamour’d woodlands laugh and sing ; 
If only once deaf ears had heard the joy 
Of the wild bird, or morning breezes blowing, 
Or silver fountains from their caverns flowing, 
Or the deep-voiced rivers rolling by, 
Then Night eternal fallen from the sky ; 


If only once weird Time had rent asunder 
The curtain by the clouds, and shown us Night 
Climbing into the awful infinite 
Those stairs whose steps are worlds, above and under, 
Glory on glory, wonder upon wonder! 
The Lightnings lit the earthquake on his way ; 
The sovran thunder spoken to the world ; 
The realm-wide banners of the wind unfurl’d ; 
Earth-prison'd fires broke loose into the day ; 
Or the great seas awoke—then slept for aye ! 
Ah! sure the heart of Man, too strongly tried 
By godlike presences so vast and fair, 
Withering with dread, or sick with love's despair, 
Had wept for ever, and to Heaven cried; 
Or struck with lightnings of delight had died! 
But He, though heir of Immortality, 
With mortal dust too feeble for the sight, 
ye through a veil Ged’s overwhelming lig 
Use arms the soul—anon there moveth by 


A mote majestic angel—and we die! 

It is finely said by Mrs. Browning in one of 

her noble sonnets— 
The poet hath the child’s heart in his breast 
And sees all is new ; 

and surely this freshness of sensibility to the 
beautiful and sublime around our daily paths, 
which the hard eyes of worldliness cannot or care 
not to see, is one of the divine gifts, to manifest 
which and awaken in others something kindred 
thereto is the vocation from Heaven of true 
genius. Frederick Tennyson has unquestionably 
this calling, evinced by the delicacy of touch and 
artist-like elaboration, still more by the informing 
spirit of his pictures drawn from the natural 
world. Few of our poets, except Wordsworth, 
have proved themselves the lovers and interpreters 
of nature with so much earnestness; and the eye 
of a landscape-painter may be recognised in such 
passages as the following :— 

Thro’ the gaunt woods the winds are thrilling cold 

Down from the rifted rack the sunbeam pours 

Over the cold gray slopes, and stony moors; 
The glimmering water-course, the eastern wold, 
And over it the whirling sail 0’ the mill, 
The lonely = umlet with its mossy spire 
The pile 1 city smoking like a py re, 
Fetch'd out of shadow gleam with li 








ht as chill. 


Also from a piece called the “ Thirty - first of 
Ma Ay. And in the “ fair land ” here alluded to, 
as well as in the heaoahens images drawn from 
nature, the reader may recognise Italy—the 
adopted country, we understand, for mz any years 
of the author, who indeed, in the many exqusitely 
finis hed landscape pieces with which this volume 
is interspersed, paints obviously from Italian 
originals. 
Awake !—the crimson dawn is glowing, 
And blissful breath of mern 
From golden sez earthward flowing 
rhro’ mountain-peaks forlorn ; 
Twixt the tall roses, the jasmines near, 
Phat darkly hover in the twilight air, 
I see the glory streaming ind I hear 


The sweet wind whispering lil 







ing uke & messenger 


* * + * 





the high ideal requirement—the testimony of 


| 


his familiarity with those models ; but this, not | 


And a poem divided (as is a peculiarity of this 
author) into different sections, under the same 
title “Morning,” has stanzas that remind us of 
some exulting strain of music. 


And another, with the same peculiarity of plan, 
| opens thus beautifully in its second part, entitled 
| “ Mornings of Spring. 


The “Skylark,” if it cannot be compared, in 
felicity of language, to Shelley’s lines under the | 
same title, conveys more depth of meaning and a 
finer moral. 

! 


Immortal beauty from above, | 


Like sunlight breathed on cloud, 
Touches the weary soul with love, 
And hath unwound the shroud 
Of buried nature, till she looks again 
Fresh in infantine smiles, and childish tears; | 
And o'er the ru hearts of aged men 
Sheds the pure dew of youth's delicious years, | 






Che heart of the awaken'd carth | 
Breathes odorous ecs‘asy ; | 
Let ours beat time unto her mirth, 
And hymn her jubilee! 
The glory of the universal soul | 
Ascends from mountuain-tops, and lowly flowers, | 
The mighty pulses throbbing thro’ the whole, 
Call unto us for answering life in ours; | 
Arise! young queen of forests green, 
A path was strown for thee 
Of hy icinth, and blue bells atween, 
And red anemones ; 
Arise! young queen of beauty and delight, 
Lift up in this fair land thy happy eyes; 
The valleys yearn, gardens for thy sight, 
But chief this heart that prays for thee with sighs. 








‘Tis morning, the great morn, that lightens forth ; 
Divinest morning, ever glad and new, 
St : strong and young as at her primal birth, 
glory more than dream, yet living- true: 
Gre at altar flaming between heaven and earth; 
Great hymn for ever sung, for ever due; 
Morning the front of God, the hope of man, 
That tells of Him more than all visions can! 
* * * * 
Oh! when the light comes up the rosy skies, 
And westward breathes the blessed early beams, 
Fancies, like sunbeams, flit across mine eyes— 
Swift circling spirits, such as come in dreams; 
I sail into the past infinities 
Along the broad flood of the sunny streams, 
And the great mountain-peaks I seem to climb 
Into the deep, immortal, ancient time. 
And with unhooded eyes I can behold 
The firstborn genii with their wings unfurl'd 
For endless flight,—and hear the thunders _roli’d; 
Whose everlasting echoes shake the world: 
Lo! Godlike presences, great kings of old, 
Grasping the quenchless lightnings to be hurl'd, 
In their fresh youth and morning strength come forth, 
And shade their brows to look upon the earth! 
I see the primal Giants fresh from sleep, 
Arming for conquest, and great trumpets holding, 
Whose stormy blasts along the sunlight sweep 
Thro’ fiery gates of morning-clouds infolding ; 
The mists blow by—on every mountain-steep 
Burn panoplies of light and lances golden, 
Broad banners streaming o'er the mountain realms, 
Proud plumes, new armour, and unbruised helms! 


” 


Bathed in the dewy breath and light of spring, 
The pale blue peaks and mountain-slopes are scen 
Thro’ poplar stems just trembling into green ; 
And the first swallow, fetching on his wing 

Music and beauty from the isles of bliss, 

And tidings of glad realms I cannot see 

Save in the moonlight of my phantasy, 

Wakes in my heart enchanted melodies. 





O messenger of life, although I flee | 
With thee to amaranthine dales no more, | 
Nor seek for rapture over land and sea— } 
Like a sweet phantom of the days before 
Art thou to me, and from thy wings are cast 
The voices and the fragrance of the past. 





How the blithe lark runs up the golden stair 
That leans thro’ cloudy gates from heaven to earth, 
And all alone in the empyreal air, 
Fills it with jubilant sweet sounds of mirth: 
How far he seems, how far, 
With the light upon his wings, 
Is it a bird, or star 
That shines, and sings ? 


What matter if the days be dark and frore, 








Phat sunbeam tells of other days to be, 
And singing in the light that floods him o’er, 
In joy he overtakes futurity ; 


Under cloud-arches vast 
He peeps, and sees behind 
Great summer coming fast 


Adown the wind! 


And now he dives into a rainbow’s rivers, 

jd and purple 
gold and pury i 
g he shivers, 








In streams of he is drown’'d, 
Shrilly the arrows of his son 
As tho’ the stormy drops were turned to sound ; 
And now he issues throug] 
He scales a cloudy tower, 
Faintly, like falling dew, 
His fast notes shower. 





Let every wind be hush’'d, that I may hear 
The wondrous things he tells the world below: 
Things that we dream of he is watching near 
Hopes that we never dream'd he would best We 
Alas! the storm hath roll’d 
Back the gold gates again, 
Or surely he had told 
All Heaven to men! 
So the victorions poet sings alone, 
And fills with light his solitary home, 
And thro’ that glory sees new worlds foreshown, 
And hears high songs, and triumphs yet to come; 










































































































He woos the air of time 
With thrills of golden chords, 
And makes the world to climb 
On linked words. 
What if his hair be gray, his eyes be dim, 
If wealth forsake him, and if friends be cold? 
Wonder unbars her thousand gates to him; 
Truth never fails, nor beauty waxeth old; 
More than he tells, his eyes 
Behold, his spirit hears 
Of grief, and joy, and sighs 
Twixt joy and tears. 
Blest is the man who with the sound of song 
Can charm away the heartache, and forget 
The frost of penury, and the stings of wrong, 
And drown the fatal whisper of regret! 
yarker are the abodes 
Of kings, tho’ his be poor, 
While fancies, like the gods, 
Pass thro’ his door. 
Singing Thou scalest heaven upon thy wings, 
Thou liftest a glad heart into the skies 
He maketh his own sunrise while he sings, 
And turns the dusty earth to paradise ; 
I see Thee sail along, 
Far up the sunny streams ; 
Unseen, I hear His song, 
I see His dreams. 

In general, these poems speak of « sclf-possessed 
and calmly conte mplative mind, little subjected 
to the shocks of passion, and regarding life from 
the exalted sphere of philosophic meditation, or 
intellectual religion. In the following stanzas, 


| from a piece called “ Love’s Anniversary,” there 


is, however, sufficient evidence of deep sensibility, 


| with a passionate purity that contains more cf 


the essence of idealised affection than a thousand 
amorous dities in the style of Moore: 


Oh! when I gazed in those enchanted eyes, 

Where tears and light in orbs of azure sleep, 
Methought I saw beneath the waveless deep 

Inlaid with splendours from the moonlight skies, 
Where treasures gleam, and secret fountains rare 
Leap up from floors of hyaline far below— 

Or looked thro’ heaven, and saw the utmost star 
From the hush’d empyrean throb and glow! 
Methought I had awoke in Paradise ) 
Newborn, with youth that never should decay; 

All sense of life and change had fled away, 

Of fear and ill. I pored into those eyes, 

And all I loved to see in Nature's face, 

And days to come, and memories of years, 

Spirit and form, methought, and time and space 
Were orb’d together in those azure spheres! 

There was a time when only the green earthh,. 

The sky star-peopled, and the blissful air, 

The mighty world and all the marvels there, 

Fill'd my immaculate heart with love and mirth 
And gave it strength and sweetness. Now instead, 
I was a spirit without eyes or ears ; 

But thro’ storm-clouds methought I could have fled 
With her unharm’d, thro’ thunders, and thro’ fears } 
Slowly I pass'd from the unearthly mood 

Of that omnipotent hour, like one whose eyes, 
Blinded with sudden lightning from the skies, 
Have felt the finger of a healing God ; 

And then—O wonder— still another change 

Was wrought—I saw, as thro’ a rainbow dew, 

The heavens fill’d with light divine and strange, 
The ancient earth, and lo! it was as new! 

Gazing around, I marked with faithful eye 

Things far and near, the hills, the lawn, the bower, 
That the mere memory of that blessed hour 

Might brave all sorrows of futurity ; 

As shadows tremble on a running stream 

Yet stir not ever, from that hour to this 

On each new year of life that deathless dream 
Sheds the still quivering image of its bliss. 

Ev'nas I look’d, the glory of the earth 

Became more beautiful—my quicken'd sense 
Throbb'd with a more divine intelligence, 

And mortal being had another birth.—e. 

Not only a pure and high morality, but a pes- 
vading influence of religious principle, without 
any allusion whatever to dogmas, is apparent in 
Mr. F. Tennyson’s writings. The dogmatic is, 
indeed, incompatible with the sublimely religious 
in poetry; for when, instead of striking chords 
whose response is given from the soul, whose 
appeal is to a sentiment universal as Christianity 
itself, the poet becomes the organ of a party, or 
prefers the distinctions of a sect to the grandeur 
of an eternal principle, in that degree he fails to 
discharge efficiently the office of a divine minis- 
tration. If he excite the hostility of one by ex- 
hibiting the badge of another cause in rivalship, 
he no longer contributes to the influences that 
sanctify, or tend to restore harmony in the place 
of discord within, calm after the raging of tem- 
pests. Poets whose nature is penetrated by the 
sense of Christian truth, and whose enthusiasm 
of devotion is untinged by fanaticism, will under- 
stand that their office can only be to promote the 
interest of that truth by winning hearts to its 
love—by exhibiting its potency to chasten, elevate, 
and console, not by usurping the office of the 
preacher or controversialist. They are like the 
acolytes round the altar, who bear the incense or 
offer the elements of adoring sacrifice, who ap- 
proach and introduce to the holy of holies in the 
mystic and glorified scene, but take not upon 
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7 . . ! 
themselves the functions of the priest or apostle. 


Many passages might be cited from the volume 
before us, justifying its author’s claim to be 


classed among these ministers of the worship of 


the soul. 
In a piece, called “ Summer and Winter,” a 
sage is thus represented as speaking to a poet, 
after narrating a story of domestic sorrows: 

As the eartl 
And from the sun again, 
Thy heart must through its sor: 

And pass from joy to pain ; 
But know—the sprit 
No more on earth can 


1 turns unto the sun, 





ows run, 


hat withers he 
reappe: 
As winter showers bring back the leaf, 
As winter snows the green, 
The heart of man must taste of grief, 
To be what it hath been ; 
That grief, thouzh not on earth, shall bri 
Another and a nobler spring. 





Oh ! th ul must wee] ih 
Of tears raise up the prime 
And beauty of thy heart again, 
And toil, and fall with time ; 
And look on fate, and bear te see 
The shadow of death familiarly. 






Thy noblest act is but a sorrow, 
To live—though ill befall ; 
Thy great reward to die to-morrow, 
If God and nature call ; 
In faith to reach what ear and eye 
Dream not, nor all thy phantasy. 

Another, called “The Fisher’s Hymn,” presents 
both a beautiful picture to the eye, and a Chris- 
tian lesson to the mind. Wecan only quote from 
it partially : 

Hark, ’tis the weary fisher’s evening hymn ; 

The day is ended, and the toil is o'er, 

The ropes are coil'd, the sails are furl’d and trim, 

The nets are dry, the boat is on the shore ; 
The sunset glows along the purple bound; 

They sit and look toward the western gold, 
And mingle with the solemn vesper sound 

Of the sunk tide their voices young and old. 


” + * * * 





Hark, ’tis the weary fisher’s evening hymn, 
A lovely alleluia, mournful sweet, 

But thro’ the harpstrings of the cherubim 
That music flows unto the mercy seat ; 

An ancient voice—a grateful sacrifice 
The suffering tones of uncomplaining time 

Faith wrapt in weeds—Hope folded up in si 
The heart of Nature sadden’d but sublime. 


* * . * * 





Fear not, nor faint ; remember Him who took 
The lonely hearts of simple men and poor, 


Fill’d them with strength, and taught them words that shook 


The earth, and bridged the seas from shore to shore ; 
Remember Him—He stands among ye there 
He weighs the earnest sigh, the steadfast will, 
The toil, the love, the peril, and the care ; 
For He who walk'd the waters walks them still ! 
Further quotations our space will hardly ad- 
mit; but, as a specimen of the healthful. generous 
feeling which pervades these compositions, we 
may cite one stanza from “ The Bridal,’ in which 
“the lord of haif the country and the town” is 
introduced as the bridegroom of a lowly-born 
village girl: 
Who is.the bride? a simple village maid 
Beauty and trutli--a violet in the shade; 
3ut she shall show gay sin and painted scorn, 
That truth and beauty are to honour born; 
He teach proud hearts to feel 
How strong is nature, winged love how free. 
Long be their days—their fortunes glad and sure 


His blood is noble, and her heart is pure ! 


. proud eyes to sce, 





No one piece in this volume belongs to the 
category of ballad-poetry, and 
cult to find any suited for musical adapiation. 
The rhythm is not free from occasional ruggedness, 
but, as will be perceived in the above extracts, 
frequently rises into a majestically-sustained 
harmony. Melody, as contradistinguished from 
this attribute, we cannot consider Mr. F. Tenny- 
son to have at his command, at least as a general 
characteristic. That he is a poet of elevated 
soul, refined sensi ‘, richly-stored imagination, 
and uncommon utterance, we expect 
will be the verdict of the English public; that, in 
the beauties of style, the accomplishments of 
metrical construction, and, in short, the art of 
executing what he conceives, he has yet improve- 
ment to strive for, we believe must be allowed by 
all. He has great genius; but we shall be disap- 
pointed if, in the future, he fails to become a more 
highly- “perfec l artist of verse than he appears 
in this volume. 
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By WituramM ALLING- 
> utledge 
vwOuULL ge. 
ites of the 
genial, are the 


Day and Night 





thrush, and 
songs of 


MELODIOUS as 
quite as earnest 


and 


William Allingham. They are in every sense | 
charming; because they are free from exag- 


gerated conceits, and inherit and 


pure musical flow of the 


English 


it would be diffi- | 


indicate the | 
language. | habits by 


be insensible to the pleasure which flows from 
them, is a mind not easily impressible by sweet 
sounds or graceful thoughts. ‘This small volume 
| contains thirty-two short poems, many of which 
have appeared in JL/ousehold Words, Fraser's 
Magazine, &e.; and these, with their clearne 
idea, purity of imagery, and strong sense, are : 
severe, though unintentional, satire on the bom- 
and vagueness of the majority of modern 
poetasters. These brief por ms have none * tl 
boomings and blusterings which mark tl 
poet, who, like Bottom the weaver, is 
prepared to roar with a “ mons i 
voice.” A volume published by Mr. Allingham 
1850 called forth from us at the time a hearty 
recognition of the author’s merits, i 
gratifying to know that his present prc 
will confirm our verdict. At that time, 
remember aright, we quoted a poem of si 
power, entitled “ 


oast 





trous 











A Dream,” in which the 
sees from his window, on a moonlight ni 








Going one 


| This vivid poem, too much perhaps after thi 
manner of Longfellow, is here, with some others, 
reprinted; for Mr. Allingham is not a volumi- 
nous, but an exceedingly complete writer. It 
would not be fair to exhaust a small volume by 
copious extracts. We shall merely present a 
specimen, at the same time cordially reecommend- 
| ing Day and Night Sonys to the perusal of our 
| readers: 

} THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

} The plunging storm flies fierce against the pane, 

1 shocks ; 


8 strain ; 


} And thrills our cottage with redouble 
| The chimney mutters and the rafter 


Without, the breakers roar along the rocks 





See from our fire and taper ited room, 
How savag se, pit iless, anid an ontroll'd 
| The grim horizon shows its tossing gloom 
| Of waves from unknown angry g uproll’d 
| Where, underneath that black portentous lid, 
i A long pale space betwe en the ni ght 
Gleams awful; while in deey pest darkness hid 
All otter things in our de 8p air agree. 
} But lo! what star amid the thickest dark 
| A soft and unexpected dawn has made 
O welcome, Lighthouse, thy unrufiled i 
Piercing the turmoil and the deathly sh 








nd sea 





By such a glimpse o'er the distracted wave 
Full many a soul to-night is re-possest 
Of courage and of order, strong to save; 
And like effect it works within my breast 
Three faithful men have set 
Againsi all storms that fi 
Where peril mast expect n 
And tedium no relief may 


themselves to stand 
1 the sky can blow 
ing h 


pe to } 


















Nor shout the passing ers toi 
What Weatiaves they feel, ot what t; 
But tranquilly in solitude and storm 
Abide from month to month, and show their light. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Oliveira Prize Essay on Pi 
JAMES Forrester (C. R. y.), 
the Alto Douro. London, 

Mr. Bensamin Orrverra, M.P. for 

and a native of Great Britain, but descended 

from an ancient and illustrious Portuguese family, 

has for some time made his name honourably 
conspicuous by his Parliamentary efforts to pro- 
cure a reduction of the wine duties. In pur- 

suance of the same object Mr. Oliveira offered a 

prize for the best essay on Portugal, showing the 


ywringal. By JOSEPH 
Wine-grower in 


Svo. 1853. 


» + . 
Pontefract, 


capabilities of that country, the best mode of 
expanding them, and its commercial relations to 
Great Britain, with a particular view to developé 


the mutual advantages of a closer connection 
between this country and Portugal, “her most 
ancient ally.” 

Mr. Forrester, a British 
grower and wine-merchant in Portuga 
successful competitor for the prize, and it is to 
his essay that we now direct attention. M 
Forrester has, in our em ably unfo 
views of Mr. Oliveira in his anti-win 


subject, but a wine- 
7 








movement, which must by no means be i ied 
with an equivocal endeavour to cheapen the t ’s 
potations; but should be regarded as a laudab! 

effort to raise a fertile though fallen country to its 
proper position among the nations of Europe, and 


same time to augment the decent comforts 
of the English community. <A 
sideration of the subject will show the 
which the wine question has upon social morality. 
Putting aside the wretched gin-drinker and the 
habitual drunkard, how many decent tradesmen 
of good intentions are drawn into destructive 
frequenting public-houses for their 


at the 
moment’s con- 


bearings 


' 
The mind which can dip into Ou songs and 


ss of 








glass of grog, because they cannot afford 
wine at home. If a tradesman could put 
a bottle cf generous wholesome wine upon 


his table for a shilling, he would drink it with 
his wife and family, and retire to rest refrest 
a cheerful contented man, at peace with his 
household: in place of resorting for his glass of 
spirits and water to the Pig and Whistle, whence 
he returns home an irritable, ready 
to vent his uncomfortable feelings, the sheer re- 
lt of spirit-shaken nerves, upon his wakeful 
wife or hat sound Portugese 
wine, in agreeable varietics, might, under a 
reduced system of duties in this country and 
Portugal—for both countries must concur in the 
good work—be sold for a shilling per bottle, is 
clearly proved, we think, in Mr. Forrester’s 
essay. ‘Great Britain,” he observes, 
high duties on wines as an article of luxury and 
for revenue, 34/7. per pipe ; Portugal imposes her 
duties as a means of protection to her own pro- 
duce; but the amount is proportionably heavy, 
being fully half as much more on wine than is 
levied in this country.” Mr. Forrester, who is a 
wine-grower in Portugal and a merchant im 
Mark-lane—and no not so situated can 
speak with equal authority detail, 
what every well-informed Englishman is prepared 
to admit generally, that Portugal is in the rear 
of all other nations in every point of commercial 
economy and internal management. Portugal 
exhibits at this hour all the exclusive protee- 
tionism of the middle ages in full vigour; and her 
absurd efforts to be self-contained only exem- 
plify the truth of Bieldfeld’s maxim, c’est un 
erreur politique que de vouloir avoir tout chez lui. 


Wine, the principal source of the country’s wealth, 
cannot be either crown, made, or exported except 
under heavy restrictions and imposts ; and all foreign 
raw materials are as heavily taxed, as are many 
manufactured goods. The manufacture of tobacco, 
soap, powder, gold lace, the exportation of port wine, 
corn, and salt, are all under Government restrictions, 
and generally under monopolies, which, crushing the 
energies of the people, give rise to extensive contra- 
band, check exportation, compel the consumption of 
spurious articles, diminish legitimate revenue, and 


ied— 


moody being, 


i Tey tic 
arow Sy aomestic. 





- plac es 


one 
shows in 


| deprive producers of their natural right to compete 
| with foreigners in the 


British and other markets. 
Portugal may be compared to the inclosures of a vast 
prison, where free ingress and egress are prohibited. 
The inmates, long accustomed to see but a glimmering 
of light in thei sir confinement, and having become in- 
different to their fetters, appear to have quietly settled 
down, contented with their present lot, and regardless 
of the future. 


Mr. Forrester, as we might anticipate from his 
local knowledge, draws some excellent sketches 
of Portuguese society, of which we present a 
specimen or two. 

PORTUGUESE MIDDLE CLASSES. 

This class is celebrated for early rising. They pre- 
menade with their families until the sun begins to 
have effect, when they return to breakfast and busi- 
Dinner is usually served from noon to 2 p.m., 
and consists of sopa, vacea cozida, e arroz (soup, boiled 
beef, and rice), with occasionally hum prato do meio 
(a dish of roast for the centre). Potatoes are seldem 
or never used, except in the kitchen. Fish is only 
eaten on fast days, and the delicious sardine (because 
common and plentiful) shares the fate of the potatoes. 
The con mon vin ordinaire of the country is drunk at 
table out of small tumblers, being supplied from a 
neighbouring tenda (wine-store), y or hourly, as 
it may be required, at a price ni xceeding 2d. per 
pint. Fine old bottled wine (such as we are ae- 


ness. 








quainted with) is _altogethe r unknown in Portugal 
ind it would be almost as rare to jind in-any house a 
counle of dozen he tiles of wine ¢ it would he to discovei 
1s ma LY bs. Fire-pla es have not become general 








in dwelling-houses. In cold y er gentlemen in 











society wear capotes (large cloth cloaks), and ladies 
wrap up in thick shawls. In the i 
country t apothecary’s laboratory i 
icleus. In the cities, the publi 
news-rooms are the places of general r 
and literary societies not beii rh ( " 
ibits or education of the Portuguese as a people. 
P are the order of the day, and the penny news- 
pay Mig uelites (Protecti ists), Whigs (Frec- 
trac nionists (Anti-English, and favourable to 
the < tion of Portugal Spait nd Repub- 
licans, ross the almost u L attention of t 
people from morning to night. 


THE SO-TERMED LOWER 
Portugal a 


ments. Lhey 





The rural population of 0 
their character as in their require 





eroan under the miseries entailed upon them . 
cessive revolutions; yet they repine not, but patiently 


and calmly endure their burden. They look up with 
as much respect to the lord of the soil as if he were 
a feudal chief; so that too often they may be induced 
by the higher classes to rise in rebellion against the 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Arue.1, 








authorities; but they a so as does a marionette per- | 


former, who speaks and nods at his manager’s voli- 
tion. They are by no means the vindictive, revolu- 
tionary people that they are so often, but unjustly, 
represented tobe. They look wretched, because they 
are poor, ill-clad, and miserably fed; but they are 


cheerful, contented, shrewd, generous, hospitable, 
honest, hard-working, sober, suffering, and perse- | 


vering. We hear of assassinations, robberies, and 
burglaries in Portugal; but, strange as it may seem, 
I believe that, if we could arrive at a correct statis- 


tical account of the crimes committed in Portugal, as | 


compared with the records of the British calendar, 
the latter would, in proportion to its population, bear 
off the palm, with most fearful odds. They are a 

ple much resembling in heartiness and good-will 
our own Irish brethren; they are also most apt to 
learn, and, like the much-calumniated sons of Erin, 
can work and will work when they are properly en- 
couraged and remunerated. As the Scotchman can 
live on brose and bannocks, with the heath for his 
bed, and his plaid and the canopy of heaven for his 
coverlid (insensible as it were to the inclemency of 
the seasons); so, ia the sammer, the Portuguese pea- 
santry toil under a burning sun, half naked and 
bareheaded, or in the winter under drenching rains 
and piercing cold, with nought else to protect them 
from the weather than a straw thatch or cloak, and 
without other aliment at times than a lump of Indian 
maize bread, and a mess of humble pottage, or at 


others, the same bread and a raw onion, with 
water from the brook as their only drink. The 
labourer’s mess might deserve a place in M. 


Soyer’s ‘‘Housewife,” from the simplicity and cheap- 
ness of the combinations: water from the rill, cowve 
gallejo (cow-cabbage) from their own little garden, a 
spoonful of oil (from their own olive-tree), a handful 
of salt (gathered from the rocks on the sea-shore), 
with crumbled Indian -corn bread, baked in their own 
oven (which, as is still the case ‘in Canada, is built 
outside every tenement), form a stir-about, on which 
the labourer contentedly makes his principal or even- 
tide meal, after the toils.of the day are over. Occa- 
sionally he may indulge in a morsel of bacalhao (salt 
cod fish), ora rancid sardinha; but where the family is 
numerous, from year’s end to year’s end they know 
not the taste of unimal’food. If the labourer works 
near home, and takes his meals in the house of 
his employers, his pottage is of a more substantial 
description, being composed of lard and beans, with 

urd or pumpkin to give it substance. This is 
excellent food ; and:so fine a flavour does lard com- 
municate to soup, that at certain seasons of the 
year it is anarticle of general consumption amongst 
all classes, many of whom prefer caldo d’unto to caldo 
de gallinha, (lard broth to chieken broth.) 

Portugal then manifestly has the personnel re- 
quired for national advancement: how is her 
matériel? She has a working population, thrifty 
and apt to labour: has she a fertile soil, a genial 
<limate, and a government inclined and able to 
develope such natural advantages as she may 
possess ? Mr. Forrester shall answer our ques- 
tions. 


There are but few countries in the world which 
nature has endowed with the means of prosecuting 
every branch of industry, but it is-our conviction that 
Portugal is one of these. She can boast of her soil 
and her climate; of abundance of springs and of 
rivers; of noble quarries of granite and of marble; of 
materials for roads and internal communication; of 
mines, and of mineral springs. She can feed and 
clothe all her people at little cost; and could have 
abundance of corn, wine, oil, fruit, wool, hemp, flax, 
stone, meté ils, timber, fish, hogs, horses, cattle, pro- 
visions, and salt, for the supply of her foreign rela- 
tions. She could make roads, construct vanals, navi- 
gate her rivers, build factories, work water machinery, 
and have enough of every thing, para si e para dar, 
for her own use and to share with others. Yet it is 
acknowledged that these extraordinary and abundant 
resources have still to be developed. ~ 

Canals Portugal has none, and her rivers, says 
Mr. Forrester, “ still roll over the same rocks and 
shallows as their waters washed ages ago, when the 
royal Thracian gave Portugal its name.” Roads 
worthy of the name there are none; except in the 
immediate vicinity of Lisbon or Oporto, there is 
hardly a carriage-road of twenty miles in extent 
proceeding from any one city or point in the 
country ; the quic kest, and indeed the only mode, 
of conveying heavy goods from one part to 
another is in bullock-carts, and, for light goods, on 
mules or on the backs of Gallegos. The Govern- 
ment mails between Lisbon and Oporto are still con- 
veyed on horseback at the rate of three miles an hour. 
Horses are never used for draught, excepting in 
the large cities, and these only for carriages ; 
there is neither coach, omnibus, nor diligence, nor 
even a carrier’s cart, in communication between 


the capital and the second city in the kingdom. 
And a journey taken between the two not long 
ago by Queen Maria (the news of whose sudden 
> pe reached us while penning this article) and 
ier 


husband, Don Ferdinand, was effected 











under circumstances of difficulty precisely re- 
sembling those which beset Queen Elizabeth in 
one of her progresses to Petworth, when “the 
nimble boors of Sussex,” as one of her attendant 
courtiers, whose account remains to us, designates 
the inhabitants of those parts, had to lift her 
Majesty’s coach bodily out of the ruts. The 
English traveller, who reads these records of a 
royal progress in the seventeenth century, as he 
flies across the same district on an iron road, will 

2 amazed to learn that at this very day Portu- 
guese travellers can only move from place to 
place on mule or on horseback, or in sedan chairs 
suspended between mules, after the fashion of 


| 


| in our food. 





“stands high as a respiratory material. Its use 
enables us to dispense with the starch and sugar 
Wine, as a restorative, as a means 
of refreshment, when the powers of life are ex- 
hausted, of giving animation and energy where 
man has to struggle with days of sorrow—as q 
means of correction and compensation, where 
misproportion occurs in nutrition, and the or- 
ganisation is deranged in its operations—and as 
a means of protection against transient organic 


| disturbances—wine is surpassed by no product 
of nature or of art.” 


the ladies’ litters mentioned by Monstrelet and | 


Froissart. Yet the whole face of Portugal betrays 


the fact that, as other nations have shot ahead of | 


her, so she once was in the van of civilisation, for 


there are palpable traces of Roman roads in Por- | 
tugal; and she might have good roads again, would | 


she but use the materials placed within her grasp. 
The fundamental importance of roads in the very 
first processes of civilisation is obvious, we should 
have thought, to the rawest tyro in political 
economy ; and yet a Portuguese noble not long 
ago exclaimed, in the Chamber of Peers in Lisbon 
(when a measure was brought forward for the 
improvement of the means of communication 


One more quotation from Mr. Forrester, and 
we have done: 

‘Were the fact generally known to the medical pro- 
fession that a wine of the like character as the nobler 
wines of the Rhine could be obtained at a moderate 
cost, certainly this valuable remedy would supplant 
many chemicals, now used as mere substitutes for 
good wines, in our public hospitals, and in private 
practice. We have already said that we have been 
enabled to grow this wine, but, when grown, have 
not been able to introduce it into consumption as an 


| article of trade [owing to the exorbitant import 


together from the creation of the world. 


} 


| 


between the capital and the provinces) “#stradas! | 


estradas! roads, 


roads—of what use are roads | 


unless it be to facilitate the invasion of enemies?” | 
Alas for the people who have such governors! | 


To arouse the dormant energies of Portugal is 
Mr. Oliveira’s aim; and his prizeman, Mr. For- 
rester, has lucidly indicated in the essay before us 
the first steps her Government should take. To 
analyse this essay, so as to place its valuable sta- 
tistical contents properly before our readers, would 
require more space than is placed at our present 
disposal, and would also necessitate the introduc- 
tion of matter somewhat foreign to the professed 
purposes of the Critic. 
a country which once shone foremost in the ranks 


| of chivalry, and whose fleets ploughed the ocean 





to trace new routes to conquest, must ever be an 
exciting theme to every literary man who has 
glowed over the stanzas of Camoens: so any pro- 


ject involving the material prosperity of England 


in the improvement of Portugal may well com- 
mand the interest of every English citizen, 
whether his occupation be literary or commercial. 
The eminent Thackeray has sneered at the writers 
of Queen Anne’s time asaddicted to gin; and exult- 
ingly announces that modern literary men have 
eschewed such vile and vulgar potations. The 
eminent Thackeray repudiates, it would seem, 
any fluid less genteel than Champagne or Clos- 
vogot. We confess no relish for gin, but 
acknowledge that we should receive with grati- 
tude Mr. Oliveira’s boon of generous Portugal 
wine at a shilling a bottle. But we consider the 


But, as the resuscitation of | 


Bread and wine have been associated 
The Corn 
League made bread cheap to the community at 
large—the Wine League must be made to produce a 
similar result. We pledge ourselves never to relin- 
quish our efforts until we obtain the admission of 
cheap wine into this country, or, in other words, that 
the duties be reduced to one shilling per gallon. 


duties]. . . 





ApAms’s Parliamentary Handbook is an analysis of 
the Legislature, giving a sort of brief biography of 
every member of it——An excellent series of papers, 
contributed by Mrs. Merrifield to the Art Journal, 
on ‘ Dress asa Fine-Art,” has been reprinted in a small 
and inexpensive volume witl all the illustrations. 
The authoress clearly traces the principles that should 
guide the choice of dress, more especially the har- 
mony of colour, in which our countrywomen are 30 
singularly deficient. We-trust that this useful work 
will have a wide circulation, and exercise a whole- 
some influence over the tastes of our wives and 
daughters. Mr. R. W. Childs suggests that some 
of the advantages of The Cost-Book System should be 





| extended to other joint-stock companies.——A. Lec- 


| improved. 


ture on sthetics, by Mr. Spicer has gone into a 
third edition—Kain's System of Solicitors’ Book- 
keeping, 5th edition, has been gr reatly enlarged and 
It is the now generally accepted plan; 


| and solicitors, who were before proverbial for badly 


question of a supply of wholesome wine at a cheap | 


rate as of far wider interest and higher import- 
ance than the gratification of any individual, 
literary or otherwise. We abhor drunkenness, 
and to diminish it have even advocated the ex- 
treme doctrines of total abstinence; nevertheless 


| of wisdom compressed into a small compass. 


| isnot compressed, but expanded. 


we deliberately think that a cheap and abundant | 


supply of good wine would diminish drunkenness 
in this country more radically than teetotalism, 
which, we fear, not seldom induces hypocrisy—for 
its votaries eat alcoholic mixtures without 
scruple, though they decline to drink them. 
Moreover, a plentiful supply of good wine will 


lessen drunkenness in a more agreeableand grate- | 


ful fashion than the amputating process of ab- 


stinence, by superseding adulterated gin and 
narcotic beer. Though we are not professed 


medical men, we feel competent to collate medi- 
cal authorities, and to assign a preference to some 
over others. We marshal Liebig against Dr. Car- 


kept accounts, will henceforth be as remarkable for 
good ones. Dr. Roger has added to Tourists’ 
Handbooks a Guide to the Beauties of Upper Strathearn, 
as viewed in six excursions. Visitors should bear 
this in mind next summer.——Apropos to the time, 
Captain Jervis, R.A., has published a short, but 
thoroughly practical, treatise on Zhe Rifle Musket, its 
principle, and the manner of constructing it—— 
Germ Thoughts, by Joseph Hine, is a miscellany of 
reflections on divers topics, epigrammatically or 
proverbially expressed; some original, but the greater 
number of them selected. There is a vast quantity 
We 
share Mr. Hine’s regret that so much of modern lite- 
rature should be mere verbiage. Thought nowadays 
Writers endeavour 
to use as many words as they can find, instead of as 
few as possible. Mr. W. H. Barber has published 
the full shorthand-writer’s notes of the judgment 
given by the Queen’s Bench, on his application for 
the renewal of his certificate, and a mass of new evi- 
dence which he has collected relating to the doings 
of the persons of whom he was the victim, and w hich 
reveal some most extraordinary facts. Mr. Wil- 
lich has issued a series of Tables for calculating the 
Income-tax, and another for calculating the Suc- 
cession Duties, which will be found of great utility 
as read y-reckoners. 














| the City of New York, by C. Mathews, may be recom- 
| mended to those who contemplate a visit.——Dr. 
| Bushnan has vindicated Bitter Beer from the asper- 


| enemies of —— and its benefactors. 


penter, and do not assent to the proposition of | 


the latter that alcohol is per se noxious to the 
human constitution —at any rate, when combined 
with the confessedly nutritive properties of the 
pure juice of the grape. The son of Sirach, who, 
though not an inspired writer, was evidently a 
man of shrewd sagacity, of enlarged experience, 
and of deep piety, classes the “blood of the 
grape” with “the flour of wheat, oil, honey, 
milk,” “principal things for the whole use of man’s 
life.” “ Wine is as good as life to a man, if it be 
drunk moderately ; what life is there to a man 
that is without wine ? for it was made to make 
men glad. Wine measurably drunk, and in sea- 
son, bringeth gladness of the heart, and cheerful- 
ness of the mind. But wine drunken with excess 
maketh bitterness of the mind, with brawling 
and quarrelling.” ‘Alcohol,’ writes Liebig, 





| A rhapsody, 
| nais’ 








sior.s sought to be cast upon it by some interested 
Arithmeti- 
cal Tables, by James Child. This useful little book 
defies criticism ; its value may be estimated from the 
fact of the present being its fifly first edition.— 
that forcibly reminds us of Lamen- 
semi-political, semi-religious effusions, trans- 
lated from the Italian of T. Rossetti, and entitled 
Prophecy of the Nineteenth Century, is a diatribe 
against Rome, and in favour of liberty; very elo- 
quent, but all words—words—words. A timely 
pamphlet on the Laws of War as they affect Merchant 
Shipping has just been published by Mr. B. Thom- 
son, Barrister-at-Law. It warns us that we oughtto 
amend these laws, if we would not be dragge xd into 
quarrels with neutral states.——The condemned 
Ecclesiastical Courts find many persons ready to give 
them a last kick. Such is Mr. C. Cony ngham, who 
denounces their abuses in a pamphlet entitled Doctors’ 
Commons Unveiled; and Mr. Bruce, who, however, 
did mingle in the fray when there was more difficulty 
in the task than now. 
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FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
LITTLE more than a month has elapsed since the 
grave closed over the remains of a man who 
ought to be held in perpetual remembrance as a 
philosopher and a lover of his kind. 
Francois Robert de Lamennais—he called him- 


self KFélicité—an undoubted genius, a proper 
hero, a hater of evil authority. He has al- 


ready, and no wonder, had his _ biographers. 
The latest is a life, within the last fortnight, by 
Eugéne de Mirecourt. Lamennais was born in 
the year 1781, at St. Malo, in Brittany. 
father was a respectable merchant, who, falling 


His | 


This was | 


into decay, left small provision for the education | 


of his son. The son, nevertheless, was fed with 
Heaven’s bounties in the shape of learning, and 
in due time proved his gratitude. When the 


crown was about to be placed on the head of the | 


first Napoleon, Lamennais took up his pen ; and 
when the concordat was signed, assuring protec- 
tion to the clergy of Rome, appeared his pam- 
phlet denouncing the hollowness of the imperial 
profession. 
the Church of Rome a braver and more intelli- 
gent defender. Such men as Lamennais could 
not have stayed, but would have contributed 
materially to have shaped, the course of the 
Reformation. When Napoleon was on his way 
to St. Helena, the young priest walked alone and 
friendless through the streets of London. Seeking 
employment as a tutor, he knocked at the door 
of the sister-in-law of an English peer, and 
shortly stood in the presence of Mrs. Jerningham, 
who, surveying him from head to foot, gave him 
dismissal, after a few inquiries, on the ground 
qvelle lui trouvait Vair trop béte. As a writer his 
reputation is best founded on the Essai sur ['In- 
différence en matiere de Religion. Here we find the 
development of all his opinions, and the dominant 
opinion— La société n'est plus qu’un doute immense 
—Society is only one immense doubt. He writes, 
also, ‘Society is atheistic; the political aggregate 
of the peoples of Europe is only a corpse; give it 
faith, and you will give it life again.” ‘There was 
no lack of plain speaking on the part of the 
Abbé—a mode of parlance not always the most 
convenient for himself. Of France he said in 
his day, and perhaps with justice, “Religion is 
entirely absent in civil and political science, and 
consequently the state is atheistic.” He was 
not by any means a worldly man; he contrived 
rather that the world should be his debtor. He 
refused an archbishopric ; and when, in 1824, he 
was received with more than common distinction 
by Gregory XVI. at Rome, he declined to 
accept of a proffered cardinal’s hat. He 
was a most intense Catholic, but without 
acerbity or intolerance—a real lover of liberty, 
without the extravagance of political dis- 
sipation. Of 1832 he wrote, “The French Re- 
volution is born of Protestantism. The Protes- 
tants denied faith to religious society, and, as a 
consequence, denied it also to political society.” 
To this man France owes more than she is at 
the present moment at liberty to avow. His 
plain speaking was not at all relished by men in 
power. n 
and found instead miserable fiction; and hence 
the scalding heat of his pen. He wrote a work, 
whose translated title runs, * Religion con- 
sieved in its relations to Political 
Order,” —in which he disturbed French equanimity 


Never since the days of Luther had | 





Vienna, Das Arahische hohe Lied der Liebe, &c. 
So The Arabian Song of Songs of Love’). M hose 
author is Ibnol Faridh Taijet. The text, with a 
translation, has been published to celebrate the 
centenary of the Imperial Royal Oriental 
Society. 
the mystical poets of the East in general, with a 
biography of Ibnol Faridh. 

Les Curiosités de Rome et de ses Environs (“ The 
Curiosities of Rome and its Vicinity”) should 
be read by those who intend a visit to the 
Eternal city. The author is M. J. Robello. It 
should be read as a logical curiosity, and to show 
how anxious a man may become to make his neigh- 
bours regard the world through his own specta- 
cles. There is entertainment and instruction in 
this work, notwithstanding its methodised form 
of speech. 

Archeologists may be advertised, that the 
eleventh volume has been published, of the 
Annales de l Académie d’ Archéologie de Be Mgique. 
It contains Analecta historical and geographical, 
by Schayes; a map of the year 1100, which evi- 
dences the state of anarchy and disorder which 
then prevailed in Belgium; an account of the 
chateau of the Counts of Louvain ; twelfth cen- 
tury plans of the ancient collegiate church of St. 


| Peter; and a variety of other papers interesting 


to antiquaries in general. We question whether 
this Belgian society is not more active than our 
own Antiquarian and Archeological Societies. 
In 1852 it exchanged its publications against 
seventy-three other societies of a kindred charac- 
ter. “ We continue,” says their report, “to keep 
ahead of all the societies in our own country, 
which devote themselves to the study of anti- 
quities,’”—a verdict which we are prepared to 
justify. 

The relations of the brave young Frenchman, 
Lieut. Bellot, who perished during the last ex- 
pedition-in search of Sir John Franklin, 
about to publish his journal, with a memoir. 
The editor is Julien Lemur; the title of the book, 
Le Voyage aux Mers Polaires. Nothing new has to 


| be expected here; but the publication will have 


He sought to find faith on the earth, | 


its individual interest. 

A more successful voyager, in one sense, was 
Christopher Columbus. His life has been written 
under a thousand times. We record, at present, 
Vie de Christophe Colomb, by the Baron Bonne- 
foux. We learn nothing here beyond what 
Washington Irving has already told us respecting 
Columbus. Assisting us to realise his portrait, 
Bernaldez says, in his book of Kings (Historia de 
los Reyes): 

I received the Admiral in my house, when he came 
to Castille in 1496 (from his second voyage), wearing 
in devotion, and according to his custom, the cord of 
St. Francis, and a vestment which, in its cut and 
colour, was almost entirely like that worn by the re- 
ligious of the Observance. He told me himself how 
he had conceived the idea of seeking out the country 
of the great Khan, by sailing towards the west. 

Coups de Plumes Sincéres, par M. Paulin. 
(“Frank Dashes of the Pen.”) Frank people 
are, generally speaking, disagreeable people, and 
so may be frank writers. Here we have an 
exception. These are free criticisms on great 


| names, by one who is indisposed to follow the 


and Civil 


by attacking the celebrated declaration of 1682, | 
regarded then in Trance asa positively consti- | 


tutional law. For this publication he was 
brought to trial. Berryer was his advocate. 
During this memorable trial, the Abbé said only, 
“Towe it to my conscience, and to the sacred 
character with which I am clothed, to declare to 
this tribunal that I remain unshakeably attached 
to the legal chiet of the Church; that his faith is 
my faith, his doctrines my doctrines; and that to 
my last breath [ shall continue to profess and to 
defend them.” Liberty had never a better friend 
than it had in the good Abbé. He deplored the 
tyrannies under which his laboured, 
and he lifted up his voice to show them the way 
of deliverance, through faith. He took part in 
some of the events springing out of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848; was a popular representative, but 
an unobtrusive one; and died peacefully on the 
28th day of February last. 


fellows 


A typographical excellency has appeared in 


| Manner, 


beaten track of eulogium. Why not criticise 
Shakspeare and Moliere? Why not speak plainly 
of Guido? Why swear by Dante, Chaucer, 
Boiardo, or other great names? There is much 
hereditary homage that we have come into un- 
wittingly. 

We have been more amused than instructed by 
some advertisements in a Belgian journal which 
has reached us, Petites A ffiches de Londres. One 
of these is put forth by the “ General Gastronomy 
Company,” which has anominal capital of 140,000/. 
“The firm goes by the name of ‘ Louis Guiet and 
Co.” The objects are thus explained to men 
“who live so fast :”"— 

‘* The general Gastronomy Company has for its ob- 
ject the creation of a certain numb rs of restaurants and 
cafés dining, established on an entirely new et special 
basis, which will enable them, to afford to their cus- 
tomers the threefold advai ble 
fort, elegance, and cheapness ;- 
which will ensure to us the support of all classes of 
society. We will each day offer, at a fixed price, a 
select fare, sufficiently various to minister to all the 
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| Company, designated by the Gérant. 
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| daily sustained by the other establishments, when the 


prepared dishes are not demanded of them.—In our 
epoch, when occupations are so numerous, when men 
live so fast, when business and pleasure succeed 
each other, with so much rapidity ; time is a most 
valuable object, the loss of which is irretrievable ; 
therefore, all those who know the importance of it, 
will appreciate the paramount advantage proffered 
by our houses. Our fare, always ready, will allow 
us to serve our customers with all desirable rapidity. 

There is a good idea here; and then there is 
some substance in the premium or dividend to be 
received—a genuine ticket for soup. 

The shares give a right to a premium which is con- 
verted into a dinner in one of the restaurants of the 
That premium 
is optional: it may be taken or not; if not taken, 
the second payment is reduced to three francs, instead 
of five. The dinner given as a premium will be of a 
marketable value of three francs at the least. 

In the same journal we read of a press “ with 
four uses, excessively indispensable to travellers 
and sedentaries.” This press “with four uses,” 
we are told, will enable one “ to reproduce one’s- 


| self everywhere, even in travelling, on all kind of 


| papers, on 


are | 


both sides.” We dare say Cockneys 
make equal blunders when they take to write in 
French. 





FRANCE. 
Saint Anselm of Canterbury : a Picture of Monastic 
Life, and of the Struggle between the Spiritual and 
Secular Power, in the Eleventh Century. (“Saint 
Anselm de Cantorbéry: Tableau de la vie 
monastique, et de la lutte du pouvoir temporel 
avec le pouvoir spirituel & l’onzieme siecle.” 
Par M. Cuarves pe Réemusart, de l Académie 
Francaise.) Paris: Didier. 
Tus is a work of great value, a compendious 
and impartial account of the state of society in 
the eleventh century—divided as it was into two 
opposing parties, the Church and the secular 
power, where the claims and pretensions of each 
were struggling and slowly taking shape— 
emerging from amid the chaos of barbarism and 
the wreck of the civilisation of the Roman world. 
It is a period that begins to be within the reach 
of our sympathies—almost within the range of 
our sight; we feel a natural flesh-and-blood 
affinity with the people of that time, quite dif- 





| ferent from the mythological enthusiasm inspired 


gourmet. In this 


by the great names of ancient times. 

M. Charles de Rémusat is not a vivid writer; 
his pages do not give dramatic, highly-coloured 
narrations of scenes or people; there is not an 
exciting passage in the book from the beginning 
to the end; but it contains the facts of the period 
painted in unexaggerated colours, and placed at 
their relative value. There are abundant evi- 
dences of research, and almost superabundance of 
detail; but it is not a life in which the reader is 
made an actual partaker. There it is, the life of 
those tumultuous days, “of confused noise and 
garments rolled in blood;” but it is as though it 
were reflected in a magic mirror, so near it is 
brought, so clear, so minutely distinct; but with 
all this presentment of fierce passion and struggle, 
all is silent and noiseless. We stretch out our hand 
to touch it, and find that we are separated from 
the reality by the gap of centuries. 

To English readers the life of Anselm offers 
special attractions, as, in addition to being a saint 
and an archbishop of Canterbury, he took a 
prominent part in the struggle between the kingly 
authority and the papal supremacy, of which 
the rupture under Henry VIII. was only the 
dénouement. 

Saint Anselm was born at Aosta, in Lombardy, 
about the year 1033; his father, Gondulf, was 
both rich and noble, and lived in a style suitable 
to his pretensions. Ermengarde, his wife, was a 
relation to the Count of Maurienne. He was a 
man of pleasure, a “grand seigneur” after the 
fashion of the time, but, on the whole, rather a 
good fellow than otherwise ; Ermengarde was 
simple in her habits, exemplary in the perfor- 
mance of her duties, a pious Christian woman : 
she had the entire direction and management of 
her children, and that Anselm became a saint 
was owing to the prayers and instructions of his 
mother. 

Anselm, displayed a spirit of 


very early in life, 
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devotion, and an earnest desire to attain to a 
knowledge of God. Having been told by his 
mother that God inhabited the highest heaven, 
he imagined in his childish simplicity that, if he 
could climb to the top of the mountains where 
the sky seemed to rest, that he should arrive in 
the presence of the Great King. This idea, 
dwelling constantly in his mind, induced a sin- 
gular dream when he was about seven years old, 
in which those who love to believe in fore- 
shadowings might see his future destiny set forth. 

Before he was fifteen, having reflected on the 
best way in which he might live a holy life, he 
thought there was no other means than by be- 
coming a monk, and presented himself at a 
monastery for that purpose. The abbot refused 
to receive him without the consent of his family, 
who all opposed it. He fell ill of vexation, but 
was still refused. After his recovery there 
seemed a reaction in his character; for, from 
being assiduous at his studies, in which he had 
made great progress, he became a very dissipated 
young man. For a time the influence of his 
mother kept him from great excesses; but it was 
at this period of his life that she died, and then, 
to use his own words, “his heart became like a 
ship that had lost its anchor,” and he gave him- 
self up without restraint to a life of self-gratifi- 
cation. In those days people were not in the | 
habit of doing things by halves. 

Anselm’s father, Gondulf, took his wife’s death 
so much to heart, that he went into a monastery, 
and was all the more scandalised at his son’s 
mode of life, as he had led it himself for so many 
years, and consequently knew all the iniquity of 
it. His reproaches were so bitter that Anselm 
found his home insupportable, and in deep dis- 
gust he disinherited himself, and, quitting for 
ever his family and his country, followed by a 
single servant and an ass to carry their baggage, 
he journeyed forth—he did not himself know 
whither, nor with what object. 

He and his servant crossed Mount Cenis on 
foot, and they nearly perished of hunger and 
cold. For three years he wandered through dif- 
ferent parts of Burgundy, France, and Normandy. 
He was some time at Avranches, where Lan- 
franc had opened a school a few years before. 
Here he remained until 1059, when he journeyed 
to Bec, where Lanfranc was prior, and the head of 
a school, the fame of which had gone forth to dis- 
tant countries. There Anselm soon became dis- 
tinguished, and was the most cherished of Lan- 
franc’s disciples. Soon his early predilection for 
a monastic life reappeared, and, giving up all 
idea of a distinguished career in the world, he 
determined to efface himself and enter the Abbey 
of Bec. His father died, however, before he could 
execute his resolve ; and he then consulted Lan- 
franc upon three courses which lay open before 
him—to become a monk, a hermit, or to accept 
his patrimonial inheritance, live in the world, and 
do good to the poor. 

Lanfranc declined to give an opinion, and 
mlvised him to refer the matter to the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen. They went together to Rouen, 
and as they crossed the forest of Bec, Anselm 
declared that if Lanfrane were to order him to 
remain in that forest for ever, he would obey 
him, and not quit it for the remainder of his life. 

When they arrived before the Archbishop, the 
question was soon decided, and Anselm’s old 
desire to become a monk was realised; he made 
his profession in the abbey of Bee in the year 
1060, when he was not quite twenty-seven years 


of age. 


Anselm did not long remain a simple monk; 
for, Lanfrane being made abbot of St. Etienne 
in 1063, Anselm was chosen prior of Bee in 


his room; and in 1079 he was made abbot, in 
spite of his repeated refusals, 

Anselm had no love for power; the ruling pas- 
sion in his mind was a love of meditation; he 
desired nothing more than to live and die a monk, 
dividing his time between meditation and prayer. 

He was not, however, devoid of talents for 
government, and possessed in aremarkable manner 
the gift of influencing the minds of othe rs. 

With him this was the effect of an intense 
benevolence, which showed itself in an inex- 
haustible love for all with whom he came in con- 
tact, which, combined with a spirit of justice and 
extreme purity of life, gave him a charm and 
an authority which were irresistible. 

He had great influence in calming all who were 
suffering in heart or conscience, which gave rise 
to the notion that he had the power to cast out 
devils. He was equally good to all who were in 


It is related that one old | 


any bodily affliction. 


monk, named Herewald, being in the last stage 
of decrepitude, and only retaining the power of 
speech, refused to take food from any one but 
Anselm, who fed him by squeezing the juice of 
grapes into the hollow of his hand, and pouring 
it into his mouth. 

It was said of him that his love was like that 
of a mother: “ Sanis pater, infirmis mater erat.” 

As may be imagined, miracles were not few in 
the life of such a man. 


supernatural with which monkish writers are 
endued, and the real substratum of fact which 
gave rise to the legend: the tradition at least 
marks the veneration with which the living man 
was regarded before there was any thought of 
making him a saint. M. de Rémusat has been 
somewhat embarrassed by this phase of his 
biography ; but, as he well remarks, “it would 
not be a history of the eleventh century if he had 
suppressed the prodigies attributed to his hero.” 

Amongst many other miraculous manifesta- 


tions, that of healing the sick was the most fre- | 
Diseased people were constantly being | 
restored to health by sprinkling them with water | 
He himself was some- | 


quent. 


that Anselm had blessed. 
what perplexed at his own power, and strictly 
enjoined those who were cured to say nothing, 
but refer all to the Divine mercy. 

When he was obliged to rouse himself from 
the sacred meditations in which he would wil- 
lingly have always dwelt, to descend to exercise 
his jurisdiction over the vassals of the abbey, he 


| used frequently to fall asleep, but on his awaken- | 


ing was always found miraculously illumined 
upon all the intricacies of the case—the miracle 
in this case being, if any, due to his keen intel- 
lect and upright nature. 

St. Anselm’s great care was to carry on the 
school begun by Lanfranc, and to enrich the 
library. The school was in great repute, and the 
monks of Bee were said, by a writer of the 
eleventh century, “to be so given to learning, 
and so skilled in the knowledge of sacred mys- 
teries, that they nearly all seem to be philoso- 


phers”; but everything goes by comparison in | 
this world, and these “philosophers,” when we 


examine into their labours, taught little more 
than the simplest rudiments of learning. They 
taught their disciples to read—these were often 
men of mature age, who, coming, as most of them 
did, from all the turmoil of secular life, were as 
rude and savage as the age they lived in. 

He spent, at first, much of his own time in 
correcting such MSS. of the library as were 
faulty, and in making fair copies of them. He 
made those of his monks who were sufficiently 
advanced take part in this labour. The library 
of Bec is celebrated by all the chronicles; and an 


exact catalogue of all it contained is come down | 
There were then but forty authors, and | 
The | 


to us. 
of these three-fourths were ecclesiastical. 
date of this catalogue is a century later than the 
period of Lafranc. 

When the labours of h‘s administration allowed 

him some leisure, Anselm followed the bent of his 
genius. Hewas one of the subtlest and most 
powerful metaphysicians who ever lived. 
It is impossible, within the limits of this 
sketch, to follow M. Rémusat in his masterly 
exposition of the writings and doctrines of St. 
\nselm. We can only indicate the two most 
celebrated—the Monologi. 
The first is a ‘“ Mode of Meditation concerning 
Reason and Faith;” the second is “ Faith seeking 
Intelligence.” 

It is in fact the peculiarity of St. Anselm’s 
theological method, that he never separates faith 
from reason. It is most remarkable that a monk 
in the eleventh century should have conceived the 
idea that, without building either upon revela- 
tion or tradition, but going upon the basis of pure 
to concentrate in one single fundamental 
idea all that is taught and believed concerning 
the nature and the existence of God—a mode of 
argument and demonstration which, six hundred 
ars later, Descartes believed he had invented, 
which Leibnitz thought susceptible of geome- 
1 demonstration. 

» account of the writing of this famous 
Prologium is very curious, and not without a 
dash of miraculous accompaniment. 

late the account of his scruples and perplexities. 
They paint the genius of St. Anselm as much as 
his works can do: 


reason, 








At first the thought (that of the Prologium) beset 
him, like a fixed idea, at every turn. He lost his 
appetite and his sleep from it, and, what was worse, 
he felt that it troubled and preoccupied him even in 





It is difficult to discern | 
between the pious credulity and love of the | 


and the Prologium. 


We trans- | 


l the service of God. He could not even say matings 

attentively. Disquieted and scrupulous, he was 
| besides dissatisfied that he could not succeed in 
grasping his whole subject; and he began to fear 
that his great idea was only a temptation of the evil 
He endeavoured to banish it from his mind; 
but the more he tried the less he succeeded. At 
length, one night, after a season of fasting and 
| prayer, a flash of light darted into his mind; the 
whole subject stood definite, clear, and revealed 
before him; he thought he had received a special 
grace; and, in the great joy that filled his heart, he 
wrote immediately the foundation of his argument 
on tablets of wax, which he confided to the care of 
a monk. Some days subsequently he asked for 
them; but they could not be found. No one could 
tell what had become of them. Anselm traced afresh 
| the same thoughts upon other tablets, and gave them 
to the care of the same monk, who concealed them 
carefully in a corner of his bed. The next day he found 
them lying upon the floor, broken into fragments. 
He picked up the pieces, took them to Anselm, who 
| with great difficulty joined them, so as to be able 
to read the writing; and, to avoid any fresh mis- 
| chances, he had the whole transcribed upon parch- 
ment “in nomine Domini.” 


one, 


In 1079, Anselm made his first journey to 
England. ‘The whole of this part of the record is 
full of curious detail ; but we have no space, 
and abridgment would only mar the interest. 

To English readers the special interest of St. 
Anselm is the history of the share he took in 
the struggle between the King and the Pope, on 
the matter of the papal claims for the right of 
| investiture. The rupture with Rome under 
Henry. VIII was only the dénouement of the drama 
that began to take shape under William II. 

On May 28, 1089, died Lanfranc Archbishop of 
Canterbury. William II. had the pleasant prac- 
tice of retaining in his own hands the revenues 
of the sees that became vacant, instead of ap- 
pointing a successor. He was, as William of 
Malmesbury said, “aman who feared God very 
little, and man not at all.” The archbishopric of 
Canterbury formed no exception to his practice ; 
he retained it for four years, to the great distrac- 
tion and misery of the Church in England. In 
1092 Hugh Earl of Chester, a great noble, who 
had come over with William the Conqueror, fell 
dangerously ill, and, dissatisfied with his own 
chaplain, wrote to entreat Anselm, who was his 
friend, to come over to see him ere he died ; he 
wished to found a convent, for he was very reli- 
gious. Anselm did not much wish to come into 
such a turbulent country as England then was ; 
| but, some affairs of his own monastery arising 
which rendered it needful he should see the King, 
he embarked for Dover, and arrived at Canter- 
bury Sept. 1 1092, and found his fame spread 
abroad: all the clergy wished to have him for 
their archbishop (very few of the higher clergy 
were Saxons). He was obliged to pay his re- 
spects to the King, who received him with great 
distinction. The Earl of Chester recovered, 
| founded his monastery, and, after some sojourn, 
Anselm prepared to return to Bec, but was de- 
tained to receive the King’s decision about that 
| same affair; and he joined the Court which was 
held at Gloucester the Christmas of 1093. 

The lords and prelates, who were assembled in 
cour pleniére, grew desperate at the disorder 
into which the Church had fallen, and went in a 
| body to the King to entreat that prayers might 
| be offered throughout the kingdom that his heart 
might be inclined to appoint an archbishop of 
Canterbury. William gave them leave to pray 
as much as they chose; but said he should only 
do what he pleased, and swore by the Holy Face 
of Lucea that neither Anselm nor any one except 
himself should be archbishop. He had scarcely 
| spoken when he was taken ill. He lay ill many 

weeks, and all the time the clergy, and even the 
nobles, did not cease to exhort him to attend to tae 
salvation of his soul and make reparation to the 
| Church, and especially appoint an archbishop. 
The King, somewhat subdued by illness, con- 
sented to everything. Anselm was sent for ; and 
the King, after doing as many good deeds as 
| could be crowded in a short time, finished by 
nominating Anselm to the vacant archbishopric. 

Anselm resolutely refused. His repugnance 
was very genuine ; but the bishops, instead of 
listening to him, dragged him by force to the 
bedside of the sick King, that he might receive 
from him the pastoral staff. The following is the 
account of his investiture—a strange scene to 
have passed in the bed-chamber of royalty :— 


| 


When the King was informed of his resistance, he 
showed great annoyance, and conjured him by his 
sufferings, by the friendship his father and mother 

' had always shown to him; he declared that he could 
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not die in peace with 
his possession. Every one present was moved ; but at 
length the obstinate refusal of Anselm became annoy- 
ing, and from prayers those present proceeded to re- 
proaches. Anselm, in despair, turned to 
the two monks who had accompanied him from Bec. 
‘Ah, my brothers, why do not you sustain me?” He 
declared afterwards that he would have preferred 
death to what he endured at that moment. “If it be 
the will of God,” replied Baldwin, “ what can we do 
but listen to it?” and the poor monk burst into tears, 
and his emotion was so great that the blood gushed 
from his nostrils. ‘ The King then desired 
syery oneto kneel to him; but Anselm, kneeling down 
iso, persisted in his refusal. At length losing all 
patience, the assistants cried, ‘a cross, a cross!’ and 
some seizing hold of his hand, the others pushed him 
to the King, who held out the pastoral staff to him ; 
but Anselm kept his right hand firmly clenched and 
hidden in his bosom. The bishops took hold of his 
left hand, endeavoured to open the fingers of the 
right, with such force as to make him cry out, and at 
length they foreed the staff between the finger and 
thumb, and put the episcopal cross against his hand, 
holding them tightly together. At this the 
standers cried out * 
clergy began with a loud voice to chaunt the Te Deum. 
Then they carried rather than conducted him toa 
church, whilst, pale and trembling, he tried in vain to 
resist, and repeated incessantly ‘ What you do is null 
—what you do is null!’ He himself relates that his 
listress was so great, that those round him feared he 
would faint; and they were obliged to dash the holy 
water over him, and even to give him some to drink, 
in order to revive him. 

The ceremony of his consecration having 
taken place, there began the struggle in England, 
between the King and the see of Canterbury; an 
episode only in the great struggle between Caesar 
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Long live the Bishop !” and all the | 


and the spiritual power, which filled the whole | 


middle age. 

Anselim’s life was henceforth consumed in this 
struggle. Apparently no one could be less fitted 
to maintain it; but his intense sincerity gave 
him strength. He hated contention, and did not 
care for either power or riches; but it was a true 
modesty, and neither made him a complaisant 
prelate nor indifferent to the interests committed 
to his charge. He was a monk to his inmost 
soul, and a man of the Church before everything, 
little acquainted with the manceuvres of policy ; 
but he was animated by a profound faith, and sup- 
ported with fidelity, even with obstinacy, though 
without ambition or 
spiritual power. He would neither compromise 
the sin of temporal ursurpation, nor the faith 
which he conceived involved in the questions 
of ecclesiastical interest. 

For the details of this struggle, from its out- 
kreak on a special question of pecuniary interest 
between the King and the Archbishop, up to the 
greater question whether bishops were to hold 
their investiture as a fief from the King, or to hold 
them alone from the Pope—complicated by the 
dispute as to which of the two had the right of 
nominating bishops to the vacant sees—we must 
refer the reader to M. de Rémusat, who unites 
the interest of a minute biographer to the ex- 
tended views of a historian. 

We cannot even indicate within the narrow 
limits of this article the complicated interests in- 
volved in this struggle—the great question then 
for the first time definitely put between the 
Church and the temporal power. 

For Anselm, however, there was henceforth no 
more peace; he was twice exiled, narrowly 
escaping with his life; in perils and fears and 
much perplexity—suffering, as a single-minded 
man must always suffer who is thrown into the 
sinuous ways of diplomacy, from those even who 
profess to be on his own side of th lie 
displayed throughout a noble and holy heroism, 
entirely indifferent to consequences, when 
engaged in a course he believed to be right. 

When archbishop of one of the noblest sees in 
Christendom, he retained, in his own personal 
habits, the austerity and simplicity of his cell at 
Bee; those magnificent domains wh » struggled 
to keep from the rapacity of the King were in his 
eyes only the patrimony of the poor; and even the 
ecclesiastical power which he defended at the 
‘ost of exile, he considered only as a means to 
enforce reformation of manners, the retrench- 
ment of abuses, the reform of the Church, and 
the common weil-being of the kingdom and the 
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‘alculation, the cause of 


people. He only resisted the royal power when | 


it became a matter of conscience, and a higher 
duty was, as he conceived, at stake. 

He shut himself up whenever it was possible in 
is own room, and amidst all the tumult and 
distraction he wrote his treatise on The Zncarna- 
tion of the We ra. 
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At length, after discussions, embassies, and all 
the chicaneries of diplomacy between the Pope 
and the King, and finally an excommunication, 
Henry I. patched up an ambiguous peace, and 
Anselm was brought back and restored to his 
dignities, and restitution was handsomely made 
of everything belonging to him that had been 
seized or confiscated. 

The remainder of Anselm’s life was spent in 
the endeavour to restore order into the affairs of 
the Church, in paying his own debts, and in the 
practice of all Christian virtues; but his health 
was broken by the infirmities of age, and th 
hardships he had suffered. He found time, how- 
ever, to finish his treatise on the Concord hetween 
Foreknow edge and Pred stination, a d of the Grace 
of God with Free Will,—one of his best works, and 
one often quoted. 

During the last six months of his life he had 
become so feeble, that when he celebrated mass 
he was obliged to be carried from the altar in a 
chair. He continued constant in the performance 
of his monastic duties, and did not cease cither 
his meditations or his pious exhortations and 
good works. 

When one who stood beside his bed told him 
that it was probable he would be taken from this 
world to the courts of his Divine master on EKaster- 
day. Anselm replied,— 

Tf such be His will I shall obey willingly ; but if it 
should please Him to leave me a little longer amongst 
vou, to give me time to resolve a question Iam medi- 
tating on the origin of the soul, I would be grateful, 
for I do not know that when I am dead any one will 
be found to solve it.” It is remarkable that the last 
thought of this holy philosopher was, that he had not 
completed a work on a purely metaphysical subject. 
The search after truth is still a passion with these 
great and restless souls; at the moment when they 
go to her, they prefer love to possession, and upon the 
threshold of heayen they regret the labour and the 
hope of earth. : 

Anselm died on the 24th of April 1109, in the 
seventy-third year of his age, and the sixteenth 
of his pontificate. 

The canonisation of Anselm did not take place 
immediately, though there was talk of it, and 
the Pope, Alexander III, actually issued a bull 
in which Thomas a Becket was charged with the 
care of inquiring out the necessary miracles, 
&e., verifying them, and taking all the prelimi- 
nary steps to the calendar. But the troublous 
times in which Becket himself became involved, 
ending in his own death, suspended the proceed- 
ings in Anselm’s canonisation ; and Alexander 
Borgia pronounced the decree about the year 
1494. 

The remainder of M. de Rémusat’s work is 
occupied in analysing the works of St. Anselm, 
into which we have no space to enter. Those 
interested in the subject we refer to his works, 
which were collected and published in Paris in 
one folio volume, 1675, by Dom Gerberon. 

Anselm (says M. de Rémusat) was a philosopher, a 
theologian, and the precursor of Descartes. Descartes 
would not easilv have allowed that Anselm was one 
of his masters. Time has been needed for the history 
of philosophy to assert his claims, and to establish as 
a scientific fact the filiation of systems. If before 
the last thirty vears it had mn told to modern 
philosophers that there lived in a convent, in the year 
1050, a high-class metaphysician, who had _ bee 
put by the Pope on the list of saints, they would 
have smiled with incredulity at such paradoxical 
intelligence. It would not have been more believed 
by Kant than by Voltaire. In those 
thought that the Middle Ages was like a 
without stars. But more than one star shone amid 
the darkness, and seem to have become extinct at the 
dawn of the Revival. It is only the patient obse 
to whom it is given to perceive them, and to discover 


in them as it were lost worlds. Anselm is one of these 
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(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 











Rome, h 10 
Tuer past carnival has been thronged tumul- 
tuous more than in any years subsequent to the 
late revolutionary shocks, aud in ite of un 
usually cold, albeit dry and sunny weathe I 
may ‘be supp sed, indeed, that th attractions 
of this season have brought into circulation le 
sums nearly approaching the average calculated 
for carnival-time commerce, under the most fayour- 
able circumstances, namely 100,000 seudi (20,0002.) 
During the epoch of hope and pro » that seemed 
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with comfits, but far more generally with base plaster 
imitations of such, flowers, bunches of evergreens, 
oranges; and (what singularly illustrates the state of 
law and authority here) it is precisely against the 


» genuine 
solemnly 


use of such coarser missiles—of all indeed, say 
sugar-plums and flowers—that a police edict, 
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day of carnival. This gu Coutrance, 
panied by indescribable shouts and pealing la 
is often abused to such disagreeable extent, 
positive danger threatens those who, plunging int 
the vortex, neglect to provide themselves with the 
usually assumed protection of a wire mask; thus for- 
tified, however, it may be enjoyed, at least as a 
novelty, and when one consents to sutfer fools gladly, 
participating in their vagaries, and warming one’s 
blood by the exciting exercise. The prohibition, 
since the year "48, against every other species of 
mask on the countenance (even down to innocent 
was a great blow to the carnival, going far to 











nose 

deprive natives, if not strangers, of all interest in it ; 
and this year the public balls at theatres, originally 
masquerades, and afterwards commuted into mere 


fancy-dress assemblies, were not attempted, having 
formerly been tried with utter failure. Though 
costumes may be seen not unfrequently in open car- 
riages, they are seldom of calibre above second-rate 
creen-room finery, exception being made for the 
pretty toilettes borrowed from Italian peasantry of 
the villages near Rome or Naples, and certain grotesque 
impersonations (usually pedestrian and less refined) 
of national types, as Polcinello, in loose white cotton 
and peaked cap; Cassandra, in bag wig, laced coat, 
and buckles; Harlequin, in close-fitting patchwork. 
Before sunset order is enforced, carriages made to file 
, and pelting suspended, by military interposition ; 
detachments of dragoons gallop backwards and for- 
wards to clear the street, and horse-races ensue as the 
finale of the day’s amusement: the animals running 
without riders, decorated with painted feathers and 
tinsel, and, after traversing the length of the Corso 
(one mile), arriving at the goal near the castellated 
Palazzo di Venezia, where a municipal deputation is 
seated at a balcony to adjudicate; and the master of 
the winning steed receives a pallium, or broad banner 
of embroidered velvet or silk; he of the second at the 
goal, a prize of thirty scudi. 

The perspective of the Corso, as from its windows 
and baleonies are hung gay draperies of silk or 
damask, a peculiarly festal appearance; but, 
otherwise, neither circumstances of pomp ner reminis- 
cences of antiquity attend these amusements. On the 
last evening, however, comes a celebration really 
beautiful and unique—the universal lighting of tiny 
tapers called moccoletti, which it is the object of 
everybody to extinguish in everybody’s hands. This 
countless number of fairy lights, all kindling in the 
course of a few minutes (as the fire-flies that glance 
and play against dusky foli on an Italian summer 
eve), and their ever restless movement in the street, 
at windows and loggias, borne aloft on poles, or held 
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nd no report on the vv 1d seems 
to me equal for liveline é pth of 
inalysis as regards 1 it of 
Mad: Stael. sort petulan : 
say rinne of the Carnival, and very truly, it 
ley aque bacchanale de Timagqi ti 7 ¢ de 
tion seulement. One hears with regret the 
chiming of the first hour of night (now quarter past 
iecording to the old-fashioned | mputa 
tion, and one hour after the Ave Maria), that imposes 
extinction on these myriad lights, sile that 
estless tumult. The fact is curious, tl 10C- 
letti amusement—the latest addition t nival 
spectacles, and exclusively pe uliar to Rome, whe 
is first introduced in 1760—has no posi 
r traditionary reference ascribed to it. 5 opine 
that it signifies the funeral of the C l, and 
therefore the population earry light friars and 
confraternities do at the sadder ¢ ys always taking 
place here in the evening; others, t it is an echo 
of ean orries, when torches used to be wildly 
carried about Zv the devo of Baechus and Ceres, 
or of the illuminati t hal rn of tl 


Cesars to their Imperial City. 
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During the Middle Ages, and whilst the Holy See 
was at Avignon, the Roman Carnival was noted for 
its magnificence. It then consisted of fantastic 
pageants, games, and races of cars drawn by oxen 
down the steep artificial mount called Testaccio, near 
the Porta St. Paulo, and within the walls, though 
distant from the streets of the city. Of these, a 
record exists under date 1372. The entertainment of 
bull-fights on Thursday was added about the year 
1425, when it is alluded to in a rescript of Pope 
Martin V. While the spiritual influence seems to 
have been constantly exerted against these revelries, 
the Pontiffs frowned upon, without absolutely for- 
bidding them, and finally acquiesced with discreet 
toleration, in the intent of keeping within due bounds 
the effervescence of popular excitement. The Vene- 
tian Paul II., who loved pomp and festivity of all 
kinds, introduced the races, assigning to them their 
present locality, hence styled ‘“*Corso,” for the first 
time in 1468. His Holiness enjoyed the scene from 
the windows of the vast palace he had built out of the 
spoils of the Colosseum (the Palazzo di Venezia), and 
during Carnival used to give splendid banquets here 
to the Senate and other distinguished persons, after- 
wards amusing himself and his Court by throwing 
money among the crowds below. Two MS. accounts 
exist, in the Albani and Altieri Libraries here, of the 
almost unrivalled Carnival whose spectacles were 
exhibited in 1545, under Paul III. (Farnese). From 
the Capitol moved a procession heralded by trumpeters 
in scarlet, including the magistracy, 7000 artisans, 
divided into as many companies as there were arts and 
trades, 500 constables, 82 young men in superb liveries 
(competitors of the games), and 13 chariots drawn by 
buffaloes, each exhibiting a mythologic, allegoric, or 
historic group, as the Garden of the Hesperides—a 
General Council condemning Heresies—a Battle be- 
tween Christians and Turks—Cybele enthroned— 
Mongibello (Etna), which was made to blaze forth in 
eruption at the final halting-place; next a regiment 
of pioneers, with artillery and an immense band of 
musicians; finally, the statue of the Pope on another 
triumphal car, with sculptured reliefs allusive to his 
virtues, and a retinue of pages, grooms, and others, 
among whom rode the Syndics and Gonfaloniere, dis- 
playing the standard of Rome, and superbly clad, 
covered “‘ with jewels even to his spurs.” The Pontiff, 
with his Court, contemplated this mounted procession 
as it defiled before the Farnese Palace; and the 
Piazza Navona (site of the Alexandrine 
Agonalis) was the rendezvous where games, &c. were 
held on Thursday, similar to those at Monte Testaccio 
on the Tuesday. 

All these pomps have melted away, and the modern 
Carnival, if no improvement upon them as a spectacle, 
has the advantage, at least, on the side of humanity, 
thanks to the abolition of compulsory races by Jews 


(amiable Shylocks the display must have tended to | 


produce!) of the grotesque association of old men 
with asses and buffaloes in the course, and of bull- 
fights. ‘he deterioration of these amusements in 
recent years is not to be attributed simply to political 
events, but also to the increasing foreignisation (to 
coin a word) of this city—an evil becoming every 
winter more painfully apparent. Natives, save of 
the humbler class, commercially or roguishly in- 
terested, now participate little in the proceedings on 
the Corso; and French soldiers oecasionally offend by 
taking unfair advantage of conceded privileges (not, 
however, that I can tax their garrison with generally 


overbearing conduct or improprieties). The undue 
vehemence of pelting matches has won for our 


countrymen a character of rudeness—though they are 
certainly not the sole offenders in this respect, and 
Neapolitan royalty once (within my recollections) 
conducted itself in a manner not the model of serene- 
highness courtesy. In one instance, I am sorry to 
say, an official interference was occasioned by the 
obstreperous procedure of some English gentlemen 
during this Carnival, whose balcony was officially 
taken possession of and its oceupants ejected, on 
account of their rude persistence in attacks after the 
signal given for establishing order preparatory to the 
races. A lady, wife of the Russian Secretary of Le- 
gation, had her hand seriously hurt by a stone, thrown 
it seems) in irritation roused by the overwhelming 
broadsides directed from her balcony. Report added 
embellishments to this story in a political sense of 
anti-Muscovite demonstration, but without founda- 
tion. Some might find greater amusement in turning 
from what is, in fact, the least original or national of 
these sports, to other aspects of Carnival that still 
retain their popular characteristics—to the dances in 
the open air in the Trasteverine quarter (graceful and 
full of expression when executed, as they often are, 
by raven-haired da k-eyed damsels of fine robust | 
proportions), or to the strange groups who perambu- 

late in various parts of the city, often till late at | 
night, in nondescript or comico-national costumes, 
with begrimed faces, raising wild cries, dealing reso- 
nant blows with reeds or bladders, 
echoes to the bl " cow-horns. 
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of these mummi yarties pass in phantasmagoric 
variety and exuberant mirth before the spectator, that 
one might wish for a Hogarth to pe rpetuate them on 
canvass. For the credit of this peopl » I must add 
that no intoxication, grossness, ot i unless 
quite as exceptional) disgrac on 
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| Crucis in the 


such occasions; nor is a sober mortal, contented to | story rather romantic—having been of Protestant 


act the part of philosophic observer, liable to any 
molestation from them. Other features there are 
peculiar to this season, which pleasure-seeking tourists 
in Rome, I believe, know little of, but which should 
not escape the attention of those who desire to study 
society and institutions beyond their surface—I mean 
the devotional observances, the splendour and variety 
af which is more than usual during Carnival. Side 
by side with frolicsome petulance, coincidental in time 
with the orgies of a Saturnalia, passes a magnificently 
solemn representation, a gorgeously-devised fore- 
shadowing of invisible mysteries attended so far—at 
least with efficiency, that multitudes are thereby with- 


drawn daily, almost hourly, from the masquerade of 


folly. Nothing more curious than the contrasted posiiton | 


of the Church, thus in contest with the world, exerting 
herself to fascinate and subdue, touch the conscience 
by appeals from the pulpit, and charm through the 
senses by pomps of ritual with accessories of hea- 
venly art, in the avowed object of counteracting all 


these dissipations—whilst, on the other hand, the State | 


officially sanctions, and even initiates them! The 
Cardinal Vicar publishes his /nvito Sacro, summoning 
to the extraordinary and various devotions included 
in a category as those of Carnevale sanctificato, while 
the Director of Police issues his mandate prescribing 
the manner and ordering the details of the festivity. 
A deputation from the Senate passes along the Corso 
on the morning of the first day, to inspect preparations, 
regulate the military service, &c.; and repeatedly 


during the Carnival period (but always anterior to | 


the hour, one o’clock, for the authorised opening of the 
amusements) the Sovereign Pontiff appears in public 


chariots drawn by black horses, mounted escorts, and 
noble guards—being on his way for devotional visits 


parents, but early lost his father, become separated 
from his mother, and finally received through exer- 
tion of high interest at this institution, where of 
course his religious education has been different. 
Other amateur theatricals have been given, and in on 
instance by English; the club here existing for that 
nationality decided on a performance, principally with 
the view of rendering farewell honours to the officers 
all of whom in Rome on active service had received 
orders from home for directing theirjourney eastward. 
A farce and a burlesque were given, in private apart- 
ments, for this leave-taking entertainment, with 
acting about as good as usual under the circumstances 
but afar superior attraction being provided in th: 
prologue, written and recited by Mrs. Kemble—th 
most spirited passage was a denunciation against 
Russia, and as for the declamation, suffice to say that 
it was what might be expected from the lady. Those 
who wish to drain the cup and its dregs on Shrove 
Tuesday here, may go to the first opera-house in the 
morning at ten, and to the secondary in the evening 
at eight. The campaign at the Apollo Theatr 
closed as it began, with Verdi, who might reekon 
this season among the fasti of his triumphs. Ban- 
cardé, the tenor, was for several days under arrest for 
refusing to sing his favourite aria in the 7rovatore, 
and, on being punished by public demonstration 
breaking out into abuse against the Romans and 
their ecclesiastical superiors behind the scenes ; never- 
theless, he might be seen walking about as usual, only 
with the inseparable attendance of a carbineer. The 


| gaieties of private life, principally on the part of 
| foreigners, this Carnival, have been almost unprece- 
with all the state of a cortege from the Vatican— | 


to particular churches, and to convents or colleges, | 


where he addresses exhortations to nuns, students, 
or other inmates, expressing himself on such occa- 
sions with benignity and even eloquence. The deco- 
ration of the temples destined for peculiar celebrations 
at this period is so magnificent as to merit attention, 
considered as a form of artistic ingenuity ; their ar- 


dented ; the Italians, I am sorry to perceive, are be- 
ginning to lay aside their simpler habits of hospi- 
tality, and imitate our own more showy and costly 
ones—heavy luxurious suppers, instead of light re- 
freshments, &c. 


Some specimens of the ostentatatiously dashing 


| style, and desperate attempts at aristocratic effect 
| on the part of our countrymen, have been amusing 





chitecture is almost enveloped by draperies of damask | 


or tapestry ; their sanctuaries illuminated with a pro- 
fuseness dazzling to behold—perhapsa thousand lights 


centered in graceful devices round a single altar, but | 


enhanced in effect by the darkening of windows, the 
softened gloom of aisles and transepts. A very ener- 
getic though rather exaggerated style of oratory may 
be heard from the pulpits at this epoch: the Jesuits 
fail not to bring forward some preacher of talent ; in 
the antique church of SS. Cosmus and Damianus 
on the Forum (where once was the temple of Romu- 
lus, partly preserved in the modern structure), a Fran- 
ciscan holds forth daily to a large audience ; and hence 
passes, with torches and crucifix, a spectral-like pro- 
cession in long habits concealing the entire person, 
head and face—they are a confraternity, who thus 
move amidst the ruins of empire, grey and mournful 
as their own figures, for the devotion of the Via 
Colosseum. 
colleges are given dramatic entertainments, the only 
participation in Carnival allowed to their inmates; 
at the English was produced by the students, in a 
neat little theatre with good scenery, The Rivals; but 
imagine Sheridan’s comedy without female parts, and 
Mrs. Malaprop transformed into an old uncle !—not, 
however, that the performance was discreditable, and 
one individual assisting might have been peculiarly 
proud of its success, Cardinal Wiseman, by whom 
this theatre was first established in the said college. 
The most attractive performance is at the great Hos- 
pital of San Michele, at once a place of gratuitous 
instruction for the young, asylum for the aged, pro- 
tection for the helpless. Here has been annually pro- 
duced, thanks to its actual president, Cardinal Tosté 
(now very aged), an opera, with the orphan boys on 
the establishment as vocalists; the scenery, dresses, 
&e. exclusively produced by the industrial schools on 
the premises, the orchestral performers alone being 
professional. A school of music is held at San 
Michele; and from its tuition was introduced a few 
years since a composer named Lucchesi, whose first 
opera was performed here last vear—his second in the 
Carnival just elapsed, and with success unanimously 
attested, immense applause, and crowds so great that, 
on seven or eight repetitions, it was extremely diffi- 
cult to secure a place in the hall appropriated as a 
theatre, unless by arriving an hour before the commence- 
ment. The piece was called The Three Children in the 
Fiery Furnace (all the representations here being on 
Scriptural subjects, partaking of the character of the 
olden mystery-plays). The spectacle, especially at 
the finale, was surprisingly brilliant for a stage of 
such description, and the scenery better than is com- 
monly the case at public theatres in Italy. Lucchesi’s 
composition had a character of solemn pathos in the 
scenes of martyrdom, and of wild grandeur in those 
of barbarian triumph or oriental idolatry. A chorus 
of about fifty aequitted themselves on the whole ad- 
mirably ; but the unrivalled star was a little boy with 
a soprano voice, whose thrilling powers commanded 
breathless attention, his accent and manner alike ex- 
pressing the sentiment of his part (that of a young 
Israelite doomed to the flames for protesting against 
idolatry). This interesting boy, who seems not older 
than fourteen, is English ; 


his name is Davis, and his | 


In several ecclesiastical | 


| social 


|—they made me regret that Mr. Thackeray had 


been obliged to leave before the gay season, that 
gentleman thus losing the opportunity of compiling 
valuable additions to his illustrations of certain 
types. I know an instance of an English 
lady, among stars of the ball-room, who took her 
newspaper to read in the Forum, and was absorbed in 
the annals of haut ton at the Colonna Gallery! 1 
met at a soirée the other evening, the lady who, about 
thirty years since, wrote Rome in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, and the poet, Mr. Browning—the former a talka- 
tive and bustling, the latter a silent and thoughtful 
guest. His gifted lady is hardly to be met with in 
such circles, for Mrs. Browning dedicates herself here, 
as I understand, to the retired studious life conform- 
able with her habits in earlier years, as with the in- 
clinations of her gentle and elevated nature. 
(To be continued.) 








Lerrer OF OLIveR Cromwetwu.—aAt a sale of 
autographs held at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s, 
of Piecadilly, there occurred a most interesting letter 
of Oliver Cromwell, addressed in his own hand, * For 
my esteemed friend Mr. Cotton, pastor to the church 


| att Boston in New England, theise,” October 2, 1651. 


This interesting letter was written shortly after the 
battle of Worcester. He alludes to the difficulties he 
has experienced in treating with some of the Scotch 
party, “ whoe were (I verily thinke) Godly, but 
thorough weaknesse, and the subtiltye of Sathan, 
inuolued in interests against the Lord and his people. 
With what tendernesse we haue proceeded with such, 
and that in synceritye, our papers (which I suppose 
you haue seen) will in part manifest, and I giue you 
some comfortable assurance off. The Lord hath 
maruelously appeared euen against them, and now 
againe, when all the power was deuolued into the 
Scottish Kinge and the malignant partie, they in- 
uadeinge England, the Lord rayned vpon them such 
snares aS the enclosed will shew, only the narrative 
is short in this, that of their whole armie when the 
narrative was framed not fiue of theire whole armie 
were returned. What is the Lord a doting ? 
What prophesies are now fullfillinge? Whoe is a 
God like ours?” The letter concludes with many 
expressions of Christian sympathy. Mr. Carlyle does 
not appear to have seen the original letter, but has 
used the copy among the Arundell MSS. After a 
vigorous competition, the lot above described sold for 
361. to Mr. H. Stevens, the American Agent. In the 
same sale was also a curious document thus described 
in the catalogue :—‘ Publication of the peace between 
England and the United Netherlands,” a printed 
broadside, one page folio, August 14 (24), 1667, 
signed on behalf of the States-General by the Duke 
of Ripperda, H. Beverninck, Huybert, Rongestall, 
Van Arckenborck; and on behalf of the King of 
Great Britain by Denzil Lord Holles and Sir I. 
Coventry, with the seals of all the parties; an im- 
portant original state document. The peace thus 
ingloriously concluded, after so lavish an expenditur¢ 
on the war, may be regarded as the commencement 
of Charles's difficulties. This lot sold for 3/.7s. The 
bulk of the sale consisted of autographs not uncommon 
in such kinds of sales, and appeared to command good 
prices. 
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SCIENCE, 


POPULAR MEDICINE. 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 


___ L. New Books. 
Reports on Epidemic Cholera. Dravwn up at the desire 


of the Cholera Committee of the Royal College of 


hysicians. By Wii1am Baty, M.D., and 

Witiram W. Guu, M.D., Members of the Com- 

mittee. 
Tus long-expeeted and elaborate work cannot fail 
to commend itself to those who have been 
anxious for its appearance; and the explanation 
which Dr. Baly gives of the chief cause of its delay 
is not only satisfactory, but creditable to his own 
zeal and discretion. It appears that in the year 1849 
a series of questions on cholera, prepared by Dr. Baly 
and Dr. Gull, were addressed to the profession by the 





| few isolated facts; and we may venture to request 


most | 


Cholera Committee appeinted by the College, and | 


that more than four hundred replies were received. 
These are given in abstract and in tables in this 


volume; but they are defective in statistical facts, as | 


were also the reports published by the Board of 
Health. Dr. Baly taought it better therefore to wait 
for the publication of the “ Report on the Mortality 
of Cholera in England in 1848-1849,” by the Regis- 
trar-General, under the superintendence of Mr. Farr; 
but this did not appear till the beginning of 1853, and 
then the original registration returns had not been 
printed, on account of their great length. 


undertaken single-handed the labour of analysing 
them all, and printing some. The work is now a 
most full if not’ complete account of the history and 
character of cholera in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and is well worthy of the study of the medical pro- 
fession, the Statistical Society, the Board of Health, 
and all sanitary boards, and, above all, the Govern- 
ment. The profession has certainly done its part; 
and if the concurrent voice of this enlightened body 
were listened to and duly regarded, we should have no 
more reason to dread the cholera than the chicken- 


pox. 
The fallacious and discordant views which different 


These, | 
however, were placed at Dr. Baly's service, who has | 


professional men have taken of cholera have arisen | 


chiefly from observing the disease from ifferent 

points of view, and having before the mind only a 
few of the many remarkable facts connected with its 
history. The contents of this volume, well iliustrated 
by maps and diagrams, present a panoramic view of 
the whole subject in all its bearings, so far as our own 
country is concerned; and it must be remembered 
that English practitioners have to deal with cholera 
as they find it in England, not as it may present 
itself in India or Russia. It is to no purpose to say 
that it is the same disease everywhere, for it appears 
to have many phases and types in different countries. 
And even here it has its peculiarities of place and 
season, which, if regarded apart, may lead and have 
led to erroneous conclusions. Many an ingenious and 
plausible theory has been formed of its origin and 
mode of propagation, which, when applied to a given 
locality, has seemed perfectly conclusive and satis- 
factory ; but, when viewed in connexion with other 
facts occurring im distant places, has been shown to 
be utterly untenable. Dr. Baly has dealt with these 
difficulties and diserepancies with much discretion 
and little prejudice; and that the reader may judge 
of the copiousness of the materials out of which he 
has drawn his-conclusions, and the wide range of facts 
which his industry has collected, we may say that he 
has drawn more or less largely from the following 
and other sources, viz. :— : 

1, The replies of more than four hundred medical 
men to the Cholera Queries issued by the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians. j . 

2. The reports'of Dr. Sutherland and Mr. Grainger 
to the General Board of Health—issued, one in 1850; 
the other in 1851. 

_ 3. Mr. Farr's Report on the Mortality of Cholera in 
England in 1848-49, made by the authority of the 
Registrar-General ; giving the dates and other par- 
ticulars of 55,149 deaths from cholera and diarrhoea, 
in all the towns and sub-districts of England and 
Wales. 

4. The replies to the Cholera Queries of the Pro- 
vincial Medical and Surgical Association, addressed 
to its own members in 1849. 

5. Reports on Asiatic Cholera at Madras, by Samuel 
Rogers. London: 1848. , 

, 6 Report on Epidemic Cholera in the United States, 
in 1849-50. By Dr. Winne. 

7. Report of the Sanitary Committee of the Board 
of Health of New York on the Asiatic Cholera. 

8. Report of Health Commission in Ireland. 

esides these and other full accounts of cholera, 
Dr. Baly has culled largely from the accounts of 
authenticated facts dispersed in various periodicals, 
English and foreign, and other publications. Indeed, 
a true list of the sources from which he has drawn his 
conclusions would fill a column of this journal. No 
one, therefore, can say that he has generalised on a 


that those who are disposed to demur to these con- 
clusions will take the trouble to read and study and 
reflect upon the many thousand facts which now, 
not without prodigious labour, are laid before the 
public in perfect order, and, as far as possible, in a 
tabular form. 

The inquiry is directed to many points, and each of 
these points is examined separately and attested by 
adduced facts. They are arranged in twelve divisions, 
under the titles of ‘ the Characters of Cholera.”’ Some 
of these are fully established and acknowledged, 
some questionable ; yet all are made subjects of special 
inquiry. Allusion is also made to six of the leading 


theories as to the remote cause of cholera, and the | 


cause of its spreading—but if there is anything with 
which we should be disposed to quarrel, it is the undue 
compliment Dr. Baly pays to these theories. He says 
“the object of the Report is to inquire into the facts,” 
(good), ‘and to learn which of these theories is most 
in accordance with them.” This, we humbly suggest, 
is not doing himself or the subject justice. The in- 
quiry is in fact more philosophically carried out than 
this proposal would appear to indicate. 
object and aim throughout is, evidently not to ascer- 
tain which of these theories is most in accordance with 
the facts, but to determine what theory, if any 
(whether one of these or none of them), is plainly de- 
ducible from the facts. We must admit, however, 
that these theories may have suggested points of in- 
quiry and fields of investigation, which might not 


otherwise have been so fully and so assiduously ex- | 


plored. 


But our readers will be anxious to know what the | 


conclusions really are which result from these labo- 
rious researches. We should be glad to find space for 
them entire, but they occupy ten octavo pages; the 
following analysis must suffice :— 

1. The theory that the cause of the disease isa 
general state of the atmosphere—a general “ atmos- 
pheric influence,” or “epidemic constitution”—has 
been found untenable. 

This theory is rejected on the general ground that 
the movements of the epidemic are not generally in 


accordance with the movements of the atmosphere, | 


nor yet explicable on the theory of an “electrical 
state,” or “ telluric influence ;” but, on the contrary, 
many facts clearly connect its extension with the in- 
tercourse and locomotion of mankind. 

2. That the cause of the disease isa material sub- 


| Stance, and that it is only partially distributed, is 


proved by the persistence of the epidemic for a certain 
time, even in localities of small extent, and its very 
partial distribution in a country, a town, or even parts 
of a town. 

3. With regard to the means of transit—a large 
body of evidence points to human intercourse as hay- 
ing a share, at least, in its diffusion; the chief proofs 
being its conveyance by troops and its importation by 
ships. Yet it is equally clear that the extension of 
the disease may take place without any communica- 
tion between the sick and the healthy. In this case 
negative evidence warrants the inference that the 
transmission of cholera from some spots to points near 
at hand may be effected by the wind; but its con- 
veyance to a distant locality can only be accounted 
for by attributing it to human intercourse. 

1. Contagion.—The propagation of the disease by 
human intercourse does not prove its contagious* 
nature. If the poison of cholera increases in or under 
the influence of damp and impure air, and is likewise 
capable of attaching itself to the surfaces of bodies, 
to the walls of rooms, and to furniture, it will 
also be collected by the clothes of persons living in 
infected dwellings, will be carried by them from place 
to place, and, wherever it meets with the conditions 
favourable to its increase and action, will produce 
fresh outbreaks of the epidemic. That its propaga- 
tion in such a mode as this is at least more frequent 
than by true contagion, is to be inferred from its 
civic movements generally, and from the effect of 
external influences on the rate of its diffusion. Dr. 
Baly alleges that some facts which constitute 
presumptive arguments for specific contagion — 
such as the general proportion between the nu- 
merical population ef a town or public establish- 


‘ment and the duration of the epidemic therein, 


the successive attacks of the different inmates 
of a house or ward, the ultimate cessation of the 
disease after a limited time in each house or ward, 
and the fact that where the disease has been traced 
to human intercourse the supposed vehicle of infee- 


| tion has been the person or habiliments of a cholera 


patient—“ all these facts have been found susceptible 
of explanation in other ways.” On the other hand, 
the evidence respecting the especial liability of nurses 


* It should be noted that Dr. Baly uses the word “con- 


tagious”’ in its strict and sp: cific sense, signifying the com- 
municability of a disease by matter emanating or conveyet 
from the bodies of the sick. He does not question the com- 


generated in the 


municability of cholera by materies morbi not 


body. 


Dr. Baly’s | 





ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &c. 


, and others attending on the sick is, though often con- 
flicting and contradictory, “in some instances of'such 
a character as to preclude the absolute rejection of 
the view that the disease has a contagious property, 
even though it does not usually spread by virtue of 
contagion.” This of course will not be satisfactory 
to a thorough-goihg contagionist ; but it is highly to 
be commended as a fair and legitimate conclusion 
from the contticting evidence presented by the facts of 
the case. 

5. The question whether the poison of cholera 
enters the body through the lungs or through the 
alimentary canal, has not (like the question of con- 
tagion) been conclusively solved; but no sufficient 
reasons have been found for adopting the theory that 
the poison is swallowed with the food or drink, is re- 
produced in the alimentary canal, and, being dis- 
charged with the secretions of the stomach and 
intestinal canal, propagates the disease by finding 
access in the same vehicles to the stomachs of other 
persons. So much indeed of this theory as attributes 
the extension of the disease to the contamination of 
water used for drinking, or for culinary purposes, 
explains some facts in the history of the epidemic in 
London; but even this part of the theory is found to 
be supported by very scanty evidence, and to be con- 
tradicted by other facts, ‘“ which, if they do not prove 
that the character of the water drunk is altogether 
destitute of influence with reference to the diffusion 
of cholera, at least show that its power and effects 
| are very inconsiderable in comparison with those of 
other conditions.”* 

Of the six theories then proposed to be tested by the 
facts elicited in this report, ‘‘ that alone is supported 
by a large amount of evidence which regards the 
cause of cholera.as a matter increasing by some pro- 
cess, either chemical or organic, in impure or damp 
air, and assumes that, although of course diffused 
with the air, it is also distributed and diffused by 
means of human intercourse.” 


This theory (adds the author) explains much that would 
otherwise seem capricious in the course of cholera; and it 
elucidates the relation subsisting between cholera and other 
epidemic diseases. Severe epidemics of cholera have some- 
times been immediately preceded, in the same countries or 
citivs, by the prevalence of fevers, or of diarrhea and dy- 
sentery; and this has been made an argument in support of 
the vague notion of an “epidemic constitution; ” for it has 
been supposed that this epidemic influence, 





in the course of 
its development, gives rise at one time to fever or diarrhea, 
and at another time to cholera. It has been imazined, there- 
fore, that the prevalent diarrhea preceding chu lera resulted 
trom the slighter action of the peculiar atmospheric influence 
which subsequently produced tue more formidable e,idemic. 
But it is not by any means a general rule that an increasing 
prevalence of diarrhea, or of any otiert epidem c disease, 
precedes the appearance of cholera; and the occasional 
association of cholera with such diseases is capable of being 
otherwise explained. ‘The fact in question, and the simi- 
larity of the local conditions favouring cholera and epidemic 
diseases generally, together with other facts examined in 
this report, seem to agree best with the view that these several 
diseases are caused by different poisons, all of which find their 
means of increase in similar states of the atmosphere, though 
there probabiy are modifications uf the atimospheric con- 
ditions more essential or more favour.ble to some of 
these diseases than to others. In the statement that the 
theory above indicated is the only one supporte:t by a large 
amount of evidence, it is not imp ied that this theory i 
adopted to the exclusion of all others; tor the possibility 
that cholera is occasionally communicated by a virus pro- 

| duced in, and emanating from, the sick, has already been 
admitted; and other questions relative to the means by 
which the cause of the disease is disseminated, and its Intro- 
cuction into the human body effected, have been left open 
for further inquiry. 

In the truth of these observations we fully concur; 
while we regret that the general tone of medical 
writers on the subject of cholera does not purtake 
more largely of the moderation, temperance, and can- 
dour pervading this volume. ‘Truth displays her 
treasures unreservedly to patient and Modest in- 
quirers, but ever eludes the pursuit of those who 
would overtake her by violence or bluster. 











SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
PHYSICS. 

Tur Conpucrive Power or Merars ror HeEat.— 
Dr. Tyndall has lately furnished us, in the Philos« phical 
Mayazine, with the details and results of some delicate 
experiments made by MM. Wiedemann and Franz, 
respecting the speed with which heat traverses 
various metals. Many observers have paid much 
attention to this subject, especially our early physicists 
and chemists; since their time, however, increasing 
knowledge has led to the construction of far more 
delicate thermoscopic instruments than could for- 
merly be obtained, as well as pointed to probable 


* In justice to Dr. Baly, it mus 
remarkable facts connected with the cut 
Newcastle last autumn, which give 5 i howe 

| water-pollution theory, are not among the data on which 
' these conclusions are fuunded. 
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sources of error in former determinations and th 
means of their correction. 

The experiments in question were made 
each kind of metal, silvered so as ; to impart a perfec 
superficial similarity to each, as ré 
superficial conduction, &c., 
an arrangeme nt permitting 
onductivity in vacuo, 
g¢ toch ck the results in eit her case. 
go Professor Forbes suspected that those metal 
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most perfect conductors 
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spection of the subjoined tabulated results, whicl 
furnish another item to the gradually accumulatin 
evidence of the intimate relation existing betwee 
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An inspection of this tab le hows ths at ‘the differ. 
ences between the numbers expressive of the conduc- 
tivity for heat and electricity respectively of the 
metal, are not greater, we may even say not so 
great, as the differences of the latter, exhibited by the 
determinations of the different electricans. A result 
strengthening the probability of the similarity of the 
cause, both of calorific and electrical conduction. 













































































APPLIED SCIENCE. 
FLORICULTURE. 

PROPAGATION OF PLANTS.—With the advancing 
year, a hint on this subject is not likely to be thrown 
away, especially on those, and they are many, who, 
while adhering to their old loves, the garden and the 
greenhouse, have yet found time to be¢ome acquainted 
with the new and now fashionable charmer, Photo- 
graphy ; and thereby have become learned in the 
properties of Collodion. 

This substance, a solution of gun-cotton in ether, 
was soon after its discovery, and long previously 
to its photographic applications, employed by sur- 
geons, as a dressing to protect wounds and raw sur- 
faces from atmospheric influence; a use from which 
Mr. E. 8. Lowe seems cleverly to have taken the hint, 
in his novel application of this material to cuttin; gs of 
plants so as to exclude both atmospheric air, as well 

4S moisture in too great tab undance, from the wounded 


















































































































































surface of the cutting. The process to be followed is 
simplicity itself. Immediately on severing the cut- 
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l conds to dry, when it may be potted 
in the usual way. ; 

Mr. Lowe made some very fair comparative experi- 
ments on stove, greenh and hardy plants; it 
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und in the open ground, with dupli- 
cate cuttin gs pi their sid is the collodic m. Out 
of his first ch of fiftv-1 cuttings and their du- 
plicates, f hes six of those to which collodion had 
been applicd took root, and twenty-three to which no 
collodion had been used. Batch’ number two gave 
similar general results; out of seventy-two cuttings 
and their duplicates, forty collodionised cuttings 
struck, to nineteen without the collodion. The 
chances then of successfully striking a rare cutting 
are thus maiczially increased if collodion be used, so 
that this year will probably see this nt in the 
hands of most of our floriculturists. TI s gentleman 
also recommends employment of collodion to stop the 
bleedii “ ene which are impatient of pruning, 
as Euphorbia spe , Impatiens latifolia, the Hoyas, 
&e.; and announces hy S Intention of trying the utility 
of collodion in budding and grafting: with, it would 
seem, a certainty of success. 
ELECTRICITY. 
Tne Evecrric Licut.—The Rey. N. S. Callan, 

















Professor of Natural Philosophy at Maynooth, has 
forwarded the results of a series of experiments on 
the de comp sition of we ater by the galvanic battery, 
to the Philosophical Mag yazine ; accompanied with the 
painful intimation that protracted indisposition has 
at length compelled an abandonment of further 
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e | intended researches in this branch of ap plie d science, 
and has thus induced him to lay the results of his 
experiments in their present state before the scientific 
t | world. 

| The chief object of these researches has been to pro- 
cure a constant and brilliant lime-light from the 
decomposition of water. The lime-light is the dazzling 
light emitted from a cylinder of lime, on which jets of 
hydrogen and oxygen impinge in an ignited state. 
s | The Professor purposes to apply this constant li 
our lighthouses, and incident id claims priority 
1 | discovering the production of a constant lime-light 
from the battery. One great object to be effected 
in the use of the mixed oxygen and hydrogen, 
obtained from the decomposition of water, is to make 
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gases, 


1 | their employment consistent with safety, for they | chloride of 
x | form one of the most fearful of all explosive com- | means 
1 | pounds ; and this great practical difficulty Dr. Callan | perature; 


f | assumes he has overcome by an apparatus detailed in 


his paper, but of which even he says, in his closing On this s 
paragraph, “the experimenter must, until he acquires | the basis of 
experience, proceed with great caution.” Before | the 

quitting this subject, he also gives us the valu- | the coating 
able practical hint, to always use the mixed | process, an 


metal total 
mist, aud w 


gases procured by decomposing water, instead of 
obtaining them separately, as from zinc and peroxide 


platinum, a 
water or ai 


is this alloy of lead and tin to iron, as a protector | 
against weather, moisture, and several corroding sub- | 
stances, it being alleged that iron thus coated will 
answer every purpose for which sheet lead and zinked 
iron (galvanised iron) are now employed; the Pro- 
| fessor being so confident in the protecting powers of 
| tin alloy, that he ventures to recommend sheet-iron 
thus coated as a fit material for building vitriol cham- 
bers, in liew of the expensive and heavy sheet-lead at 
present in use. 
An intermittent lime-light, worked by clock-work, 
| for the use of lighthouses, is next described. The utility 
of a light of this intensity thus applied, especially in | 
foggy and snowy weather, is most unquestionable ; 
and that man will be a benefactor of his kind who 
possesses both the knowledge and the energy requisite 
to produce this light so as to fulfill all the conditions 
required in the lantern of a lighthouse; and, having 
done this, not to rest until his light is adopted 
wherever a light of special brilliancy is wanted. In | 
connection with this subject, Dr. Callan is inclined 
to advocate the use of the coke-light instead of the 
lime-light, as even more intense than the latter, and 
less expensive. The coke-light is obtained by the 
ignition of a pair of pointed pieces of coke, being the 
positive and negative terminals of a galvanic battery ; 
the great difficulty with which apparatus has been, to 
preserve the coke-points and to maintain a constant 
light. Dr. Callan sums up his experience in the use 
of the lime compared with the coke-light in these 
words :—‘‘ The impression made by all my experi- 
ments inclines me to believe that a battery would | the pictured 
~~ nearly twice as long in decomposing water as | thi 
in igniting coke-points; that, therefore, the coke- 
lis ght and the lime-light are nearly equally e xpensive, 
but that the former is somewhat 
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however, this paper is both valuable and inte- | fertility of dc 
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conductor of heat, does not tarnish, a]- 
yosed to damp air; it even remains bright 


in the presence of sulphuretted-hydrogen, and neither 


viling water exert the ‘least action upon it, 
does not attack it, nor does diluted sul 
1 unless heat be applied. It is, however, 
hydrochloric acid. Its distinguishing and 
10st valuable quality is its low specifi 
iis being 2°56, not double that of box- 
about the same as that of the comm 

this character, combined with the oth 











fore described, a combination of singulai 
gives us a material of 


the greatest utility, th 
‘-h we have hitherto been destitute. 
le obtains the metal by decomposing re 


f aluminium mixed with common salt 


of one of the common metals at a high A 
and he is now 


endea 
a manufacturing 
ide the. channel, this metal, with Silicon, 
silica or sand, has also been applied, by 
Mr. G. Gore, of Birmingham, t 
of copper by means of the electro-plating 

1ode of produce tion and application of this 
ly distinct from that of the French che- 
hich opens up a wide field for manufac- 


ivouring to 


carry out 
scale. 


tion. In the subjoined table, Silver is regarded as | of manganese, and then mixing them in their proper | turing industry. Mr. Gore’s process is so simple, that 

the standard of comparison. proportions; since the water gases always produce | some who have dabbled with the electro-deposition 

_ ae ——— | the most intense light and heat, both on account of | of metals may feel inclined to follow his directions, 

Cc for Conductivity | their purity as well as the absence of experimental | which I extract from the Philosophical Magazine for 

for Heat. error in their proportions. March, where this discovery appears: “* To obtain the 

NAME OF BODY. 2 Dr. Callan then proceeds to describe an iron volta- aluminium, I boiled an excess of dry hydrate of alumina 
Riess, Becquerel. Lenz. heey ann meter, the interior of which is to be coated with an | in hydroc hloric acid for an hour; then poured off the 

wariet one: alloy of lead and tin, or lead, tin, and antimony, by clear liquid, and added to it one-sixth of its volume of 

Silver at a 100 ee las 100 the use of which apparatus these dangerous gases may water. In this mixture I placed a porous earthe a 

Copper ......| 66°70 91°50 7360 be inflamed as they are evolved from the water, with- | vessel containing one measure of sulphuric acid to 

Gold ........| 59 64°90 53°20 out incurring the slightest danger, and a constant | twelve of water, with a slip of amalgamated sheet 

Brass +e} 18°40 si 23°60 and brilliant oxy-hydrogen light obtained. The | zincinit. In the aluminous solution I immersed a 

Tin ..........| 10 14 14°50 use of sheet-tin, i. e. tin-plate, coated with an alloy of | piece of copper of the same amount of immersed 

- sec pees Asem 12 12:35 on tin and lead, in which the proportion of tin, does ‘not metallic surface as that of the zine, connecting it 

tone daar 8-07 10-70 950 | exceed that of the lead, in lieu of the platinised silver with the zinc by means of a copper wire, and set it 

Platinum ....| 10°50 793 10 30 8:40 of Smee’s battery, is advocated as a negative element aside for several hours, when, on examining At, { 

German Silver} 5°90 6°30 cheaper, more durable, and more powerful than the found at coated with a lead-coloured deposit of 

Bismuth.. 1-90 180 platinised silverjust mentioned. The next application aluminium, which burnished to the whiteness of 


nd did not tarnish by exposure to cold 
r, but was readily acted upon by nitri¢ 
either strong or when diluted.” 
ice of properties between the fused and 
sited aluminium is to be traced to the 
ays occurring in metals obtained by the 


latter process. 
To procure the deposit of silicium or silicon, the 


ects that forty grains of the product ob- 
parts of car- 
sh, be dissolved in one fluid ounce of 
the aluminous solution, 
in addition one small pair of Smee’s 
the circuit. The deposit of silicon thus 
th a very feeble action of the battery, 
and closely 
«1 to the colour of silver. These conjoins 
vould lead us to hope that, just as the 
1anding more silver for commercial inter- 
a dearth of this metal is to be dreaded, 
may be in some measure met, by thes: 


enabling us to dispense with silver for th 
various ornamental and domestic purposes in whicl 


to been so largely consumed. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE 
A FINE ART. 

Vol. XII. p. 43, gives, in one woodcut, 
cluster of the numerous London Church 
th destruction. It may be said, at least 
y few of them which are not too good te 
le the loss of the majority cannot be con- 
ithout painful sorrow. We speak mor 

the towers and spires, which, as_ the 
prove, amongst other things, thie ; 
‘sign possessed by Wren. ‘They 
», and sullice to render the eppe 

















aranc 
and are still n and the direction these endea- | of London, when viewed from a distance, different 
vours are taking, to effect that vast discovery which | from that of any other town in the world.” By th 
one day will be attained, viz., the ec momic adapta- way, if the churches must go, could not the steeples 
tion of electrical force as the source of light, heat, and | or certain of them, be preserved ? d, ia respect to 
motive power. the churches themselves, may we not pe they max 
METALLURGY. find preserving favour in the eyes of the Dissentet 


Propvuction AND Use or Merat 
Out of some fifty different 
acquainted, not twenty are employed in the arts. As D 

and salts the majority are used, but as simple i 
metals or alloys, but few, out of the large number 
known, have yet been successfully applied. 

In February last M. St. Claire-Deville laid before 
the French Institute an account of an easy mode , ness, and fa 
of obtaining the metal Aluminium in a condition and | many a stru 
in such quantities that in future it may rank as an | illustrated a 
art-material. That it must prove of vast value, | which we sh 
when applied to the purposes of life, a slight consi- 
deration of its properties will at once convince us. 

Aluminium is of a silvery sohisonens, very mal- 
leable and ductile. Itst enacity approximates to 
that of iron, it hardens under the hammer, but is 
easily softened again by re-heating. It fuses at nearly 
the same heat as does silver, and can be melted and 
cast into moulds without perceptible oxidation. 
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to the passing citizen. ‘“ Few,” 
bers, “in this vast city suspect, 
hind an old brick wall in Piccadilly, 
the finest pieces of architecture in Europe.” We 
devoutly hope that, in this case, ‘‘ Report is as lying 
a gossip as ever napped ginger, or made her neigh- 
bours believe she wept for the death of a third 
husband.” 

From sad reflections upon what is being destroyed, 
we turn to reflections equally sad on what is being 
produced. The Banbury Toron-hall (see Builder, 
Vol. XII., p. 75) is, to our thinking, a clumsy abor- 
tion. Its details may be good, and it may have parts 
of beauty ; bat, from what appears in the plans and 
view before us, here is another instance of a style ill 
chosen, or ill employed. Why is each gable-end 
spotted with two pointed windows and a circnlar one 

ver their dividing pier, instead of being simply 
pierced with the one handsome window which the 
three, in their relative position, obviously suggest ? 
Why are not the large windows on the re turns, under 
the horizontal parapet, square-headed ? Why is there 
a second return-window in the Board of Health 
Office, crushing the fire-place into the corner? Why 
is the extracting shaft like a truncated spire, giving 
the idea of an original intention cut short? How is 
the semicircular recess, on the side of the Common- 
hall, so managed externally as to be of correct Gothic 
character? ‘The whole thing seems to us heavy and 
inartistic; and, as we read that it is only “in course 
of erection,” we have only to hope that our remarks 
may meet the eyes of the building-committee, and 
induce such correction as may convert into a piece of 
eteditable architecture, what now looks too like the 
general bakehouse for Banbury-cakes. 

In the /Uustrated London News for February 18, 1854, 
isan interior view of the nave of the Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church, Gordon-square, London, erected from de- 
signs by Messrs. Raphael Brandon and Robert Ritchie, 
architects; and a somewhat remarkable example it is 
of the old Roman Catholic Church model, carried out, 
not in its entire fulness, but with a bold and spirited 
approximation thereto. It is cruciform, which of 
course signifies the provision of nave, chancel, and 
transepts, with aisles to the two former; but its high- 


I believe, that, be- 


there is one of 


church distinction is the full development of a | 


veritable triforium surmounted by a lofty clerestory, 
and a groined vaulted stone roof to the chancel. 
onfinement of the vaulting to the latter is, we are to 
presume, a matter of 
means, 
endurance should be more emphatically expressed 
in the chancel than elsewhere, unless it is to signify 
that the “‘ Apostolic ” priesthood is to secure an im- 
munity from the ravages of time which need not be 
accorded to the laity. Beit as it may, the severe 
and lasting character of the stone architecture of the 


ry, | tinuously from 
Lhe | 


necessity, enforced by lack of | 
since there is no reason why the sentiment of | 


| which, 


nave (as it appears in the woodcut referred to), leaves | 


us to regret the substitution of a wooden roof for the 
stone covering, whose flying and divergent ribs would 
have exhibited that continuity of the true thing which 
is essential to the full working out of the Gothic 
theme. Moreover, the roof (though good of its kind) 
snot of the kind best suited to harmonise with the 
bold and simple architecture of the substructure ; and, 
when the architects admit it to be of ‘ somewhat later 
late than the general style of the building,” we are 

only left to inquire why it isso? The arches of the 
lerestory and aisle windows, and of the openings in 
he triforium, are of the earliest simple lancet-pointed, 

é. without any cusps or foliation. Why, then, are 
he trusses of the roof formed with bracket-pieces, 
iecasioning the trefoil outline? The arguments that 
hold good in a Gothic banqueting-room, of vast width. 
ike those of Westminster-hall and other old palaces, 
ave no force in anarrow church ; and, with respectful 
leference to Messrs. Brandon and Ritchie, we conceive 
that, if the under lines of their wooden trusses had 
simply formed a high pointed arch, uninterrupted by 
those painfully located (and, humanly spe aking. tor- 


mented) angels, the idea of the ar hite scture below 
vould have been less interfered with. We appeal to 
such of our readers who may take the trouble to refer 


to the illustration under notice, whether there is not a 
mplex littleness—a pretty littleness,we admit—-in the 


roof, as compared with the simple and grave beauty of 
the solid work supporting it. The mason having built 
) the walls of a temple, he is dismissed, and the 
abinet-maker is called forth to put a did on. At best, 
a wooden roof is a thing to regret in a building other 
wise so rock-like in endurance as the noble ex ibe 
1 1estion ; and therefore we would say, let such r 


k like a covering which has been put up with the 
: obability of its remaining, but not without hope 











y temporary existence. We do not, of course, 
itend these remarks to ap yply to small or ordinary 
hurches of differing proportions and pretensions ; but 


only to such as, up to a certain point, exhibit all the 
iaracteristics of the old cathedral or collegiate church. 
Finally, we may refer to the closing remark of our 
last month’ 3 article, admitting that an architect, under 

me circumstances, may lie—if he “lie like truth ;” 
and, in the especial case of the Gordon-square Church, 
we think the money, expended in an ornate 
wooden roof, would have been better laid out in a 
ceiling of plaster on wood cradling, in exact imitation 
of the groined stone vaulting, which would be the 
nore critically correct finish to such an interior. 


Be tter the resemblance of a precisely suitable reality, 


carved | 


says Sir W. Cham- | 


| mi ny of our Gothic 


| their programme. 


| liberal views of ment: al cultivation. 
/ amongst ussome who 


than a reality unsuitable. Better take precedent in 


the mock vaulting of York, than in the wooden 
ceiling of Peterborough. 
In the Builder, Vol, XII. 87, is a view of a 


church recently built at Cockermouth, from the de- 
signs of Mr. Joseph Clarke, architect. A high and 
plain spire surmounts a low and somewhat ornate 
tower. In the small strip of space which is with diffi- 
culty obtained between the high pitched roof of the 
nave and the low lean-to of the aisle, are four little 
round holes, looking like ventilators, but meant to be 
suggestive of a clerestory. There is a picturesque 


quaintness about the exterior; and ingenuity, with 
much constructive skill, are shown in the plan, 
wherein space is obtained under and about the tower 


in a clever and novel manner. The steeple is sup- 
ported, and securely supported, on the least possible 
substructure; and if many of the congregation 
still prevented by the four sustaining piers from seeing 
the preacher, we may trust that none of them are 
placed out of hearing. 

Among the more startling e — m7 2s of modern 
domestic city- Gothic, is the range of eight Houses in 
Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, pea by Mr. 
Scott, and a perspective view of which appears 
in the Builder, Vol. XII. page 115. In the 
centre is an imposing gate-tower, after the 
collegiate fashion, embattled and turreted, and seem- 
ing at first to be intended as the central compartment 
of one design, comprising, in addition, two wings. 
Further observation, however, soon teaches us, that 
the architect’s purpose has been the harmonious 
union of three distinct blocks of building,—of three 
associating accidents, as it were, producing one gene- 
ral effect. We must suppose the gate-tower to have 
been required, wholly irrespective of the houses on 
either hand: and we are then to imagine each wing, 
built separately, and equally distinct from the other 
wing and from the middle structure. The gateway, 
as before observed, is of the severe collegiate Gothic ; 





the range on one hand is finished with a horizontal | 


embattled parapet and roof-dormers, while the range 
on the other hand — a series of gables, gra- 
duated like those of the Netherlands. 

Now, had this range of buildings been the mere 
portion of a street, with other houses extending con- 
both, or even one of the ends, we 
might have regarded the three designs as sufficiently 
harmonious in their continuity ; but, insulated as the 
whole block is, and suggesting as it does the idea of 
a single design comprising a centre and wings, we 
cannot but regret a combination of forms and details, 
however they may kindly associate, do not 
commingle in the production of unity. There is just 
a solic ient continuity of thorough lines or of corre- 
sponding lines in the two wings, to make us feel that 
the whole is contemporary, and partially subject to 
left to lament that the one idea 


one idea; and we are 

was not more sovereign in its influence. The com- 
position, as a whole, is literally “ neither one thing 
nor the other.” Itis neither one building nor r three 
buildings; and, however meritorious in dé ail, is cul- 
pably eccentric in design. A want of regularity and 
uniformity in any building professing to be a piece of 


ymuld be the exception, and not—as so 
architects seem to think—the rule 
That which is the leading defect of the old domestic 
architecture of medieval Europe, should not be imitated 
—and most affectedly imitated—in the revival of the 


architecture she 

















mere style of that period. The style, so far as shown 
by its decorative features, may be admitted in its way 
as unimproveable ; but, in the arrangement of the 
general design, we are capable of infinite improve- 
| ment. The plans of the old houses were often 
(perhaps, we may say, almost invariably) very clum 
sily contrived: and the elevations were fitted to them 
with the most careless disregard of any irregularity 
which might have been occasioned by former inatten- 
tion. It is in the oversight of this fact that so much 
error has prevailed among the revivalists; and we 
i to see men of taste and tal subduing thei 
genius and severer judgment to the very defects of 
their ancestors in art. It is positively ludicrous to 
observe the fractional accuracy with which the 
authors of i cost quarto on “ old English 
architecture’ m red and delineated room 
which have not aright an in their plan, or a door 
or window rightly placed in their elevations ; and it 
is high time some competent artists should “ over 
le material which has be 
id system itise what is valuabl 





> and available. 














into something ore 
ART AND ARTISTS. 

l'ue Royal Panopticon of Science and Art hi 

cently been opened to the public. The objects of the 


institution are somewhat similar to those to which the 





Adelaide Gallery in former times, and more recently 
the Polytechnic Exhibition, has been devoted. But, 
while these elder institutions have aimed at little 
more than to advance science, the proj ctors of the 
Panopticon include art also, in its highest sense, in 


It is an indication of the advance 
which the public mind has of late made tow yards more 


Ther still 


application lonev 








rudge the 


are 
| 


true | 


' 
to any purposes besides those which they are si ased 


to style “useful,” and who think funds employed 
upon decoration of buildings, or matters of taste gene- 
rally, somuch money thrown away. The Panopticon 
has been designed upon different princip les. Science 
is here gorgeously housed. The Saracenic 
which appears on the exterior of the building, ‘has 
been carried out in the interior with the greatest skill. 
Colour has been lavishly used; but the effect is ex- 
cellent, from the perfect keeping which prevails in 
every part. A very fine organ is arranged as 
greatly to add to the beauty of the hall. To judge 
from the specimens we have heard, the instrument is 


5 tyle, 


so 


one of great capabilities and admirable tone. Sta- 
tuary is gracefully introduced; and a figure of 
houri in marble, by Signor Monti, with a veiled face, 


is the best specimen of this piece of artistic trickery 
that we have seen—the subject being one well suited to 
the application of a device of which we are not special 
admirers. Mr. Banvard used to trumpet his diorama 
of the Mississippi as the largest picture in the world. 
The praise was questionable when applied to a picture. 
Here, however, we have an electrical machine which 
is the largest in the world; and if the powers of such 
an engine bear any relation to its size, a most formi- 
dable one it must be. <A shock from this tremen- 
dous machine would, we should think, awaken a 
mammoth, and stir up life in the bones of a mega- 
therium, if the current of electricity could only be 
properly applied to one of these ancient sleepers of 
the former world. The father of this monster is Mr. 
Marmaduke Clarke, . original projector and mana- 
ging director of the Panopticon itself. A fountain 
plays in the centre of the hall from a beautifully 
enamelled basin, and casts a jet of water to the very 


top of the building. The lamps and minor orna- 
ments are very novel in form, and every detail ex- 
hibits thoughtful design. The company, however, 


ought to lay down a stringent rule with regard to 
the advertisements, placards and announcements, 
which the exhibitors who find lodgment in the 
Panopticon should be permitted to hang. Inscrip- 
tions, designed, framed and glazed in the worst pos- 
sible taste, or in no taste at all, will quickly grow 
like fungi on the walls, unless sternly prohibited. 

The Glasgow Art Union exhibits a collection of 
pictures purchased for its subscribers of the year 
1854. The London Art Union plumes itself upon 
adhering to the principle of allowing each holder of a 
prize to choose his own picture. The selections thus 
made are often not the most judicious. Still we are 
inclined to think it the preferable way. There is 
something to be said for the other plan. The com- 
mittee conie earlier into the market, and have oppor- 


tunities of making a better choice than individuals 
who have to look out for their picture after most of 
thebest works of the year have been snatched up. A 


committee also may be expected to avail themselves of 
the judgment of undoubted connoisseurs ; so that the 
prizeholders are, at any rate, guarded against having 
mere rubbish palmed upon them. ‘The Glasgow 





collection has a fair sprinkling of really valuable pic- 
tures, Mr. L. Haghe’s ‘‘Audience Chamber at Bruges 

being the grand prize. Some of the selections, how- 
ever, appear to us extremely questionable, taken in 


connection with the prices given. 





rALK THE STUDIOS. 

HERE i3 at present submitted to public inspection 
in the Museum of Art at Marlborough-house a small 
but exceedingly curious and interesting collection of 
models in clay and wax, which are believed to be ori- 
ginal studies by Michael Angelo, Raftaelle, Donatello, 
and other celebrated Italian sculptors. The collec- 
tion, having been offered to the French Government 
and to the trustees of the British Museum and the 
National Gallery without finding a purchaser, is now 
xhibited at Marlborough-house that it may undergo 








a careful examination by the best judges, and have 
its value ascertained -Mr. Martin, the painter (says 
the Kdinburgh Guardian), has not left behind him— 
what painters generally leaye—a number of finished 
and unfinished pictures upon canvas, and at least 
some ten or twenty portfolios of sketches for works 
( oon d or never commenced. We believe that his 
un old pictures are not above three, and his sketches 
nena 3 none. He has left, however, some sixty ex- 
quisite water-colour drawings — chiefly transcripts 
from nature—made with a poet’s eye and a painter’s 








skill in rendering all that is beautiful before him. W 
have seen these drawings: there are three of the 
Vindcliff, in South Wales, that are perfect marvels 
in water-colour art. ———Miss Howitt’s ‘‘ Margaret re- 
urning from the Fountain, ” was rejected as unworthy 


f the British Institution.—— 
The Fe is an exhibition in Pall Mall, of the prizes to 
be distributed among the subscribers of the Glasgow 
Art-Union. The object in taking them to the metro- 
polis is to extend if possible the interest in the Asso- 


of a place on the walls of 


ciation to the metropolis, and to recruit the list of 
subscribers.——M. Duban, architect, of Paris, has 
been elected a member of the Academy, in the section 
of Fine Arts, in the room of M. Visconti.——The 
Belgian annual Exhibition of the Works of Living 
Artists is to commence at Brussels on the Ist August, 
and to continue to the 30th Sept. Foreigners are to 


| be allowed to exhibit. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


prospectus of the Royal Italian Opera is 
ual not deficient in promises. 
répertoire boasts of comprising forty-two operas, for 
which costume, scenery, and decorations are all ready 
and complete, not being wanting but singers and 
dancers to put the m in use. Besides these forty-two, 
three more gi works are absolutely to be added 
this season, and the public are invited to guess which 
out of six these three are The six named are 
‘La Vestale,’ ntini (often talked about and 
promised before, but which seems really to be coming 
at last); ‘“* Le Domino Noir,” by Auber (Apollo grant 
that it may be one of the three); “ Don Sebastian,” 
by Donizetti; ‘‘ Mathilda di Shabran,” by Rossini ; 
“Don Pasquale,” which everybody knows already ; 
and “ Oberon,” by Weber (thrown in, we fear, at the 
end just to make a show). As for the singers of the 
season, the best news is that Madame Viardot Garcia 
will reappear; and the worst, that the present 
year is really to be Grisi’s last in England. 
Mademoiselle Sophie Cruvelli is said to have made 
progress during her stay at Paris; we shall look with 
expectation to her performance in ‘La Vestale.” <A 
Mademoiselle Marai, from Petersburg and Vienna, 
will appear this Formes retires, but only to 
make way for the veteran Lablache, who is locked 
out of his ancient mansion in the Haymarket. Ron- 
coni, Mario, Tamberlik, Tagliafico, make up a goodly 
corps. We hear nothing of Meyerbeer’s * L’ Etoile du 
Nord ;” and unless the unprecedented course of per- 
forming more than is promised be adopted, it may 
be presumed that we are not to have it this season. 

The two Philharmonic Soeieties have commenced 
their respective series: the old one witha programme 
including Mozart’s “Jupiter” and Beethoven’s ‘“ Pas- 
toral Symphony;” the new with one of somewhat more 
novelty, and novelty of the best kind, namely, that 
which consists in the revival of really good things 
long forgotten. A specimen of Bach’s “ P. 
Musik” was remarkably ilustrative of the | 
powers of that marvellous composer. With an ac- 
companiment of simply two oboes and a bass he has 
produced the most charming effects. What will not 
simple tools effect in the hands of the eunning werk- 
man! The new Philharmonic Society, be it observed, 
has removed its scene of action from Exeter-hall to 
St. Martin’s-hall. A wonderful change for the better. 
The room is constructed on excellent acoustic princi- 
ples, and sound is disseminated evenly over every 
part. We that the Bach Society promise the 
“ Passions Musik” in its entirety on the 6th. This 
is doubtless the way in which it ought to be heard, 
and not mixed up with miscellaneous music. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
THE organ by Messrs. Willis, which figured so largelv 
in the Crystal Palace in H yde-park, has been secured for 
Winchester Cathedral, and will be “opened” in Easter 
week.——H¢ Schallebn, a competent band-master, 
has been appointed by the Directors of the Svdenham 
Crystal Palace to form and to conduct a band of wind- 
instrument pla , fiftv in number, to be attached to 
the —The Trusteesof the Mendelssohn 
Sch ship F have put forth a statement, bv 
whicl it the gross receipts of the concert 

given with t 1id of Mdile. Lind were 14397. 8s. 
= the expenses 485/. 14s. 5d.—that the balance, 

3/. 13s. 7Td., was invested duly, and the dividends 
2 ee nily added and invested, so that the 
capital now amounts to 12502 -A critic in the 
Gazette M ale 3} <s in high terms of Mdile. Da 
moreau, who ha en heard at a concert in Paris. 
—— Madame Goldschmidt is now singing in Berlin, 
and will shortly Vienna. She will pass a part 
of the tumn nd.—Mdlle. Rachel's en- 
tarem drawing to a elose, and her 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
NATURALISTS’ FIELD CLUB 


WHEN one hears mention made of “Seience in the 
Provinces,” the mind naturally reverts to the exhibi- 
tions of “ ineandescent chareoal burnt in bottles of 
oxvgen.” so described by the adventurer 
of Mont Bi other image be 

to the mind, at ion of natural 
that of som nthusiast, 
degree of su 

others, but with SI! 


presented 
history, it is 
being viewed with a 
me, with a few grains of pity by | 
ill amount of conte mpt by all; 
whether h entomologist chasing a butt erfly 
through bral and iar, a botanist 
ditch for mmon wee or a 


—o in a 
geologist breaking | 
Yet t we have ev “ry reason to hope 
s are fast bec yming obsolete: for 
nany departments of human knowledge, | 
tegether with the advantages resulting from their | 
culture, which have been illustrated and developed 
during the last half-century, few, if any, display a 
more remarkable and important progress than | 
physiology, whether animal, vegetable, or material ; 
and with this advance among the professed students | 
of scien there has also been spread among: the: | 


stones in 
that such imaginatio 
among the 


| knowle dye of 


community at large a considerable appreciation of the | 
utility and absorbing interest of such pursuits, though 
far from what could be desired, or, indeed, from what 
might really be effected, were a better system of edu- 
cation more generally diffused. All real and perma- 
nent improvement, however, must be gradual. Men 
who have never been taught in youth, when the 
faculties were ripening, and the thoughts untram- 
melled by the sterner realities of life, cannot be ex- 
pected, unless in exceptional to devote atten- 
tion to things of the kind in after years, when business, 
with its excitements and all-engrossing cares, has 
eaten away, like a canker-worm, all that was fresh 
and spirit-stirring in their imaginations, and enno- 
bling in their hearts. 

* Until lately, the value of natural history as a part 
of education has never been recognised in England ; 
and I am sure that there are many present who will 
acknowledge with myself, that we closed our educa- 
tional career without ever once having our attention 
drawn to those studies which are, after all, the noblest 
and most intellectual. Far be it from me to 
disparage the value of classical and mathematical 
literature; it is the one-sided system which is to be 
lamented, and the absurdity of confining the acquisi- 
tion of University honours to those subjects alone. 
But these prejndices have nearly passed away, 
although there is still, amongst a certain class of 
persons unacquainted with the facts of science, much 
popular fear lest some branches of natural history may 
tend to scepticism. That prejudice is disappearing 
also, as men begin to grapple with subjects that at 
first were of necessity visionary and dim.”* 

It is something to have arrived so far, that there is 
gradually becoming diffused an impression of the 
utility of such pursuits; for, perhaps, after all that 
may be said of their elevating and ennobling charac- 
ter, this would fail to draw so much attention as the 
cireumstance of direet personal interest—the utile, in 
our prosaic country, ever taking precedence of the 
dulce, if not in theory, vet most certainly in practice. 

Happily, enough is known to most men on this 
point to spare a lengthened detail of the real good 
arising from a knowledge of the natural sciences. 
Men, we hope, have learned not to leok for coal in 
where the most elementary knowledge of 
geology would convince them it could by no pessi- 
bility be found, and are beginning to see that the 
practice mentioned in the address we have just 
quoted, of sinking marl pits on marl soils, to manure 
marl land, is “ very analogous to giving a schoolboy 
bread to his bread, or cheese to his cheese,”’ So, 
when we read of a naturalist who has been able, by 
his researches on the olive-fly, so far to check the 
ravages of that insect, that the quantity of oil pro- 
duced in the south of France was increased in value, 
some four or five years since, to the aver age annui il 
amount of 240,000/, we cannot but hail him as a 
benefactor to mankind. 

It is obvious that for the successful following out 
of these pursuits a most important element is observa- 
tion; and this an observation not to be made hastily, 
or by a few individuals only, but a regular and perse- 
vering system of inquiry carried on simultaneously in 
different districts. Much as this is called for in 
geology, it is equally necessary in those sciences that 
treat of animal life, and, if possible, still more in 
botany ; but in no case will these investigations con- 
tribute to the desired end, if those who undertake 
them be not fitted for the task by accurate knowledge 
and unflinching diligence. A geologist, ignorant of 
natural history, is constantly liable to errors in 
organic remains; and a man that would call himself 
a botanist, who has not an extensive and correct 
species, deserves no better 
that of a pretender to science. Certainly, this accu- 
rate knowledge of species, requiring, as it does, little 
more than observation and comparison of minute 
physical differences, with a fair share of judgment in 
discrimination, is not of itself sufficient; but it is 
that all those leaders in science 
have put forth broad general views, have formed their 
generalisati 
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most in the habit of questioning its utility, 
anxtous to 
ignorance by depreciating the labo 


have be more energetic and ne 


urs of those who 
rsevering than them- 
seives, 
yet these simult 
importance and value from the isolation of those 
t them. A student of the natural sciences, 
to make regular observations, must be a const 
resident in rural, often in remote districts, where in- 
tereourse with other men of seience is rare, and where 
all libraries a 


‘ondu 


keep pace with he gene sell a ivan still less that hy 
can expect to contribute materially to the general stock 
of information. He may be diligent and enthusiastic: 
but, if he be alone, many of the most valuable results 
of his observation are unavoidably lost. Again, if 
there are several such men, residing perh: aps not 
many miles distant from each other, and pursuing the 
same inquiries independently, if ‘they possess no 
facilities or systematic plan of communication, much 
waste of time must ensue, since one may be ‘slowly 
and patiently struggling to arrive at a conclusion 
which another has already attained. Hence arises 
the importance, it might ‘almost be said necessity, of 
co-operation, which has been met in several counties 
by the establishment of local associations, whose 
utility, when judiciously conducted, is unquestionable. 
There are no doubt instances where they have not 
met with success, and where a temporary blaze of 
enthusiasm has died out, leaving behind ne trace 
that it ever had existence ; but, in most of such cases, 
this has arisen from the fact that they were es- 
tablished ona wrong basis. Public libraries, museums 
and formal soirées are very desirable and very im- 
portant in their proper place—that is, where a town 
contains a sufficient number of persons interested in 
science to keep them up with spirit and success ; but 
where, as is frequently the case, the members, or 
those that should be members, are dispersed over a 
large county, all these things are of little real value, 

The kind of society of the greatest actual impor- 
tanee under these circumstances is what is termed a 
“‘ Naturalists’ Field Club,” whose members, not of 
necessity compelled to maintain libraries and museums 
when they can but rarely make use of them, are 
afforded opportunities of ‘occasionally meeting and 
combining their local investigations into one com- 
mon fund. 

There is, however, an essential difference in th: 
object of associations of these two kinds; they may 
exist simultaneously, but they should be separate i 
constitution. What. is usually implied by a ae 
vincial “ Atheneum” is not so much the extension 
of the existing limits of scienee, as the diffusion 
among the general public of what is:already known; 
while the naturalists who meet in an independent 
club take for granted what is inade the subject of 
exposition in popular lectures, and go farther and 
deeper, aiming not so much to teach as to discover— 
their Society, as compared with the others, being a 
Columbus set against a teacher of navigation. 

Having thus endeavoured briefly to explain th 
nature and general objects of these interesting asso 
ciations, we propose, in a future number of th 
Critic, to enter into further detail—to give an out- 
line of the rules laid down by some of them, to notice 
what has been done and is now doing among their 
members, and to offer a few suggestions towards the 
further development of the system. Meantime, we 
should esteem it a favour if such of our readers as ar 
connected with ‘“‘ Naturalists’ Field Clubs ” will com- 
municate any particulars ef interest connected with 


| them, and will aid us in our attempt to promote thei 


| ing,’ 
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GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


THE new story entitled 
the author of ‘‘ Our Village 
mediately. 
| the author and other plates. 
the press his ‘‘ Lectures on 


‘Atherton,” from the pen of 
» is to.be published im- 
It will be illustrated with a portrait of 
Mr. Ruskin has in 
Architeeture and Paint- 
’ with illustrations. The success of Alexande: 
Somerville’s ‘“‘ Cobdenic Policy” has becn so great 
that its publisher is about to bring out a new edition 
of the ores ‘* Autobiography of a Working Man. 
Punch was concocted in the dark back-parlour of 
a public-house behind Drury-lane Theatre. The 
paper was started; it struggled on for about a year 
and was then sold for 100/. to. Messrs. Bradbury and 
Iivans, the printers. In their hands it rose to emi- 
All the wit in England hastened to thei! 
standard. It has had the honour of being expelled 
from several kingdoms on the continent of Europe. 
One night, at Lady Blessingten’s,” said Mr 
Bourcicault, “ Lord Brougham tokl me _ that li 
rather stand a six weeks’ roasting in th 
House of Peers than a single searifying joke i 
——A new work of Michelet’s is announced 
rhe Women of the Revolution. The illustriot 
historian is still at Nice; his health is improved. — 
A work is published in Paris bearing this sing 
title, ‘* Eternity Unveiled; or, the future life 
souls after death.” The author is M. H. Delaage, 
grandson of Chaptal. The French Governm 


| has decided that a periodical, containing reports an 


ant | 


papers of scientific and literary seeieties, accounts 


| missions, &c., shall heneeforth be published, unde! 


nd other means of obtaining information | 


regarding the progress made elsewhere are inaccessible; | 


and if his resources do not allow him to obtain for 
himself continual supplies of the most recent publica- 


| tions bearing on the subject of his pursuit, and if, 


moreover, he have not his time in a considerable 
degree at his own comman<, it is impossible that he can 


Kev. W. S. Symonds, at the meetinzof the 
hope, and Majvern Naturalists’ Field Clns, 


* Speech of the 
Cotteswold, Woo! 
June 7, 1853. 


the title of ‘“ Bulletin des Sociétdés 
Among the most recent publications of interest 
Paris we may cite the first volumes of the works of 
Arago, with a charming introductory memoir by his 
early and constant friend and brother in scien 
Alexander von Humboldt. The political and econ 
mical papers of Armand Carrel have also been col- 
leeted and arranged, judiciously annotated by M. 
Charles Romey, and preceded by a biographical no- 
tice from the pen of M. Littré. ‘Fhese papers throw 4 
new light on the high qualities of that chivalrous an‘ 


Savants.—— 
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! 
devoted republican journalist, of whom Chateaubriand 


said: “ That flannel waistcoat of Armand Carrel, 
ae by a bullet, has a very different value in my 
ves to the threadbare coat of a Peer of France.” 

” The literary department of the New York Church- 
man has been placed under the charge of Evert A. 
Duyckinck, late editor of the defunct Literary World. 
——Professor Balfour is at present engaged in deli- 
vering @ course of lectures on botany, in Hull.—— 
Mr. Birch, of the World, has abandoned his action 
against the Freeman's Journal. Mr. Henry Vincent 
has been delivering most successful lectures on the 
Commonwealth, at Faversham, in Kent. Mr. 
Patrick Edward Dove, author of “The Theory of 
Human Progression,” and other works, has delivered 
the first of two lectures on Nationality in the Mer- 
chants’ Hall, Glasgow. Sir Roderick Murchison, 
and Mr. Greenough, the Father of Goslees in this 
country, have presented their valuable collections of 
minerals and fossils to University College, with a 
view of assisting in the completion of a Geological 
Museum there, of which the nucleus already exists. 
—Lord Derby has threatened to call the editor of 
the Times to the bar of the House of Lords on the 
next occasion when the leading articles of that journal 
betray a knowledge of important political secrets. 
His Lordship is very angry with the Times, not for 
having revealed the nature of the correspondence with 
the Czar, but for being acquainted with it.——The 
Senate of the University of Glasgow, on Monday, 
sonferred the honorary title of LL.D on the Rey. 
Alex. Stewart, minister of the parish of Douglas, 
Lanarkshire, distinguished by his attainments in 
classical literature ; and on the Rey. Henry Burgess, 
curate of St. Mary’s, Blackburn, at present editor 
of the Journal of Sacred Literature ——M. Jules 
Janin has bequeathed his fine collection of rare 
books to the town of St. Etienne, his birth-place.—— 
M. Emile de Girardin has commenced an action 
for libel against M. Eugéne de Mirecourt, who has 
lately written a memoir of him. M. de Mirecourt is 
the author of biographical sketches of George Sand, 
Victor Hugo, the Abbé Lamennais, M. Mery, and 
many other living celebrities. } a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Petermann by Madame Ida Pfeiffer, 
and dated Lima, January 26th 1854, it appears that 
this indefatigable tourist had somewhat deviated in 
the route she proposed to take from California. In- 
stead of reaching the United States by way of Mexico 
and the West Indies, she was under that date in the 
capital of Peru. This place she describes as possess- 
ing few attractions for travellers, and the country 
around uninviting for excursions. The Paris cor- 
respondent of the Literary Gazette writes, “ About 
once a month or so, a new work by Lamartine is 
talked of; at this moment it is said that he is writing 
avolume of Turkish tales, which he intends shall 
form a sort of companion volume to the “ Arabian 
Nights.” But of all the many new works of his that 
have been promised during the last year, not one—his 
soi-disant “ History of the Constituent Assembly” ex- 
cepted (it is 
paper, but excites little attention)—not one has seen 
the light. Nevertheless, it is quite certain that he 
labours hard with his pen, even to the injury of his 
health. This is most honourable to him, as his poli- 
tical career has made him poor and embarrassed, and 
as he is anxious to leave, on going to his last home, 
no debts behind him. Jn one respect he is very for- 
tunate: an eminent stockjobber here, named Mirés, 
who is the proprietor of three or four newspapers and 
periodicals, feels such warm admiration of his genius 
and personal character, that he insists on purchasing 
all the manuscript works he writes or plans, and on 
giving him, in ready money, a higher sum than, if 
left to himself, he would venture to ask. It is not 
ften that the Stock Exchange produces a Mecenas; 
and it is much to the credit of M. Mirés to be the 
presidium et dulce decus meum of such a 
Lamartine, the greatest living poet of France, 
in spite of his political errors, one of the 
her citizens.”"——-The Oxford Lasby open Scholarship 
has been awarded to Mr. C. H. Hoole, from the 
Islington Proprietary School. 

A scientific party, headed by Mr. Robert Chambers 
met in the Queen’s Park, Edinburgh, on the 25th ult. 
to inspect the traces of glacial action seen on the rocks 
there. The Tablet announces the receipt by Dr. 
( Callen of the “splendid donation” of 800/. from an 

‘anonymous ” contributor in aid of the ‘ Catholi: 
University."——In Fifeshire, Mr. W. M. 
Dundee, has discovered a species of moss quite new to 
the British islands. Its name is Bryum warneum.— 
It is reported that the trustees having charge of Arch- 
bishop Tenison’s library in St. Martin’s, 
chapel in Regent-street, St. James’s, have become in- 
solyent.——A new Trade Museum is to be established 
in London. The scheme has met with a warm recep- 
tion from distinguished manufacturers and agricul- 
turists. At the sale of the private library of Mr. 
Pickering, a copy of Bewick’s Works, large paper, 
with some additional plates, brought 26/. 15s.; Her- 























and, 








bert’s “* Poems,” fep. 8vo. printed on vellum, 10/.; 
the first five editions of Walton’s “ Angler,” uniform, 
in morocco, by Bedford, 31/. 9s.; Tyndale’s “ New 









lestament,” black letter, 1556, imperfect, 52/. 12s., 
and twenty drawings made by Stothard, expressly 
for his beautiful edition of Walton’s “Angler,” 84/, 


ec, &e.———A special meeting of the members of the 
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_ 2weastle “ Literary and Philosophical Society ” has | 
been held, to receive an offer from Mr. R. Stephe nson, 
M.P., one of the vice-presidents, “that he will dis- 
charge one-half of the amount of the debt owing by 
the society, on condition that the members and their 
friends shall, before the anniversary meeting in 
February next, discharge the remainder of the 
liabilities, and that the annual subscription shall be 
reduced to one guinea.” This liberal offer was of course 
accepted by the members, and every effort will be made 
to provide the amount (3100/.) by the time specified. 
Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, the Emperor's cousin, 
who is to command one of the divisions of the French 
army in Turkey, has invited Méry, the Marseilles 
poet, and Gudin, the marine painter, to accompany 
him; and the French Government, on its part, has 
afforded facilities to a number of authors and artists 
to proceed to the scene of warfare, and to see all that 
takes place there. Other gentlemen of the pen and 
the palette are wending their way northwards.—— 
Mr. Ewart has brought in a new Bill, to be substi- 
tuted for the Public Libraries Act of 1850. The Bill 
applies to the whole of the United Kingdom, and 
purports to give the same facilities for establishing 
free public libraries and museums as have been 
enacted in respect to the establishing of baths and 
washhouses and lodginghouses. The rate to be levied 
for the expense of a public library or museum, or 
both, is not to exceed 1d. in the pound in any one 
year; but money may be borrowed on the security of 
the rates for better carrying the Act into execution. 


The Act may be adopted by (1) the council of any 
municipal borough with above 8,000 inhabitants ; 
(2) the board of any district being a place within the 


limits of any Improvement Act, and having such a 
population, provided ten days’ public notice of their 
meeting be given, and a sod trenenad be not re- 
quested by at least one-tenth of the ratepayers until 
after the next election of members of the board, or, if 
the majority of the board are not elected by the rate- 
payers, provided the majority at a meeting of rate- 
payers consent; or (3) a parish with above 8000 
inhabitants, or two or more neighbouring parishes, 
having an aggregate population of above 8000, 
provided two-thirds of the ratepayers present at a 
meeting duly called shall consent. It is stated 
that her Majesty has signified her intention to be 
present at the opening of the Crystal Palace, which, 
as at present contemplated, will take place on or about 
the 24th of May. 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Or the host of which the 
duced three will prove attractive. 


pieces fortnight has pro- 


At the PrRINCEss’s 





Varried Unmarried is founded on a French piece, and 
retains enough of intrigue to indicate its origin. The 
chief ch uracters are a fond and dutiful wife who, 
however, s pursue d by an old ok r; and a tyrannical 


husband, whe ) is proved to be bigamist. There are 
some ludicrous incidents; the lens is fresh, and 
the acting excellent. It is very successful. A 


Storm in a Teacup is shorter, but not less neatly put 
together, and it affords Mr. and Mrs. Walter Lacy 
opportunity for displaying their stag Y 
ApeEvpnt, Messrs. Tom Taylor and Charles Reade have 
provided T%vo Loves and a Life, in which there are, of 
course, two love stories—and such stories, and so 
magnificently acted by the ladies (Miss Woolgar and 
Madame Celeste); and in which Mr. Webster under 
takes a character of the kind most suited to him, and 
which he has made his own—a Jesuit in disguise, who 
talks, and moves, and thinks with deliberation—who 
is always self-possessed, but always superior to the 
world about him. Webster almost excels himself in 
this splendid portraiture—it is alike philosophical 
and play is well constructed, as are all 


true. The 
from the same authors, and is another huge stride in 





| advance toward permanently elevating the character 


and of his | 


| the French, 


of the Adelphi. Great care has been shown in placing 
the piece on the stage. 

At Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition, the fig 
Emperor of Russia, the Sultan, and the Emperor of 
have been taken from the iuthentic 
sources, and they attract considerable attention at this 
exhibition just now. 


ures of the 


most 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


NIGHT AND ’ THE SOUL 
BY J. STANYAN BIGG. 
(¢ ‘ontinued Srom page 10.) 
PHeE REACTION 
The Thinker dissatisfied with his vocation—from Scene VII 


ALEXIS (alone 
these 


Whe 


nee come dark misgivings,—this strange 


dread, 


udden chills, and creepings of a f 






elt till now ; as though the heavens 
Were muttering silent curses o'er my head, 
Too black to meet the eye of God, too deep 
For heaven with all its stars to hear and live 


ind my soul 
an siacbeend 


Has the great Evil woven rv 

A spell of Pandemonium, : 

Framed of the glooms and horrors that surr¢ 

His gleaming palace-home, like smoke rounc 

That I should feel thus namelessly immersed, 

Baptised in horrent shadows and dim dreads? 
* * . a 








My heart hath shed its pleasures, like a horse 
Its midnight rider, that still plungeth on 
Champing the darkness, through the narrow lanes 
Thick set with thorns,—on, on, unto a land 
Of hungry pitfalls and all-guiphing night. 

Flora! my Flora! oh! that thou wert here 
To pillow my sad head upon thy breast, 
And with its heavings shake my achings off. 
For thou wouldst*be to me as jight from heaven 
Shining through dungeon-grates on living eyes ; 
Wouldst melt the ice about my heart. like Spring, 
And let the flowers all flush up into life ; 
Wouldst trample on the glooms around my soul 
Like daylight upon darkness ; and the prints 
Of thy sweet feet would be like stars at night, 
Or like bright primroses on sun-burnt 
Thy voice would hush the clamours 
Turning them all to music; and thine eye 
With all their meek love- gis ances, would infuse 
A holy light into my life, like that 
Which shakes the darkness from the chisell'd forms 
In burial vaults, and shows the prayer-clasp'd hands, 
rhe patient attitude, and upturn’d eye. 
Oh! wert thou with me I might yet be bless’d! 
My heart would then be all rimm’d round with light, 
rhy love would hang upon it, like the moon 
On heaven's dark concave through a win'er’s night; 
And | should go on singing through the worl 
Like mountain streams in June, «ll laughingly, 
And rippled o'er with dimples ; and my life 
Would be like bees in sultry summertim 
Brown-barr'd, but rich and rough with jagged gold. 
But, us it is, I f-el too much alone. 
My life is but a phantom-dream, and I 
Am but a moving shadow among th 
Gliding through Time,—a night without a st 
For I have been a worshipper of t tht 







the 





Untii thoughts are my only store of wealth, 
Mere scintillations, like the northe n lights, 
Brigh: without warmth, leaving no after-prints 
Like mighty deeds, whose vestiges remain 
When they are not. Therefore this d.scontent 


rhis yearning want—this wide vacuity 
A!l things reproach and all admonish m« 
rhe onter world is real, but that witiin 
y, 1 am wearied out with saying what! 
tech our arms and clas} pty v 
-arch for truth, and lo! the in 
We seek the soul of beauty, and beh 
A skull! We question all things of the life 
Phat is within them,—they return blank stares, 
Perpetual seekers, but without success, 
We dive down into the inane profound. 
Groping for that we never, never touch, 
While merry Nature laughs us in the face, 


And with her every smile repeats—‘*'lhou fool 








Oh! I have flung me at a mountain’s foot 
In the still moonlight, and have wept aloud 
At my own littleness and vanity. 

* Thou.a philosopher, forsooth!” I said 
‘What hast thou found in that dim world 





Ought half so true and stable as this 

And there it stood, lifting its jagged peal 
Proudly aloft into the azure dark, 
Fronting the universe, and welcoming 
With rugged bluffness, the coquettish light 
That danced with childlike glee a t it 
Folding its robe of pines around its t 
A stately, proud, strong so ymething in ’ 
And not like me, l-sickiied thouzht! 


be 








a poor, soul 


{ 7 pa 
All things have been enigmas unto me 
And I have spent my soul in their solu’ion, 
Leaving them all but unsolved riddles still ; 
Have gone into the outer world of thongnt, 





And come back empty-handed, like the rest, 

Bearing an unwise blank upon my face 

A look of wonder at the universe, 
And all my days have been deep questioning 

Whose answers were but questions d er 
Thus hath all been a bootless want of fai 
A querulous negation in the world, 

And * Question ” is the upshot of it 

Grand consummation this, of all my hoy 

Most glorious product of a life of toil! 

An empty vat refuseth to be fi:l'd, 

Because, forsooth, it knows not why it should 

A stubborn harp-string will not yield a sound 
Thouzh its own maker's finger striketh it 
Because—Oh, I could laugh in bitterness 

It knows not all the laws of harmony! 

rhe finite finds it cannot comprehen 
The infinite, and grumbles doleful thir 

[Another pa 

Oh, I have play’d the fool unto myself ; 

Have tried in vain to clutch the 
And left the fruit to rot within my 
Have said unto the measureless, * 
And left my true friend knocking at t 
Have striven after the imposs'b'e 
And left the bright, imperishable 
To gather darkness pene ener my feet 
Fool! ! fool that I have been 1in empty fool 
Believing nothing that I pothne 
Calling all false I cou'd not understar ud, 

g udown the vistas of the soul 

In hope of seeing truth, and gazing u 

The infinite expanse to find out God, 

While He, in act of friendship, laid His han 
Upon my arm, until I shook him off 
The truth that caine to me unsought 
I valued nothing that I did not seek 

(nd never found the thing that I had sought 
The soul can ask what it can never solve; 
And [ vex'd mine with problems out of rea 
The source of Being, and Eternity, 
Man, God, the Universe, the Infinite 
The source of Good and Evil, and their 
And the relations of the All to One 
And of the One to All, and the deep cans 

From which this net-work of relat:ons s 

And all the mighty web of influen 

Which God is ever weaving round the w l, 
Where suns make out the pattern, and where stars 

Shine out in bright relief. These were my themes. 
And, | ke an idiot weeping for the moon, 











burning stars, 








gem 





Stari 


i spurn’ 
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I went off wailing that I wanted more 








THE CRITIC, [ APRIL 





Immeasurably more than I could rp 
Th e ‘ d was dumb because i 
rattling thunder with its evening song; 

> bright butterfly refused to spread 
4 vely et splendour of its plumes, because 
t —_ ~ not ~ the sun out with its wings. 
roused me from my drean 





> y winds gs. thy it me, and the 1 








Had fil rH ra the met sure of ‘th il 





hing \ W thin th 1e Jal ands 








And had seen nothing to reward 
Until I fled from Nature 











foun d themse Ive $ the 
nd flung the dice of life up in dis 


ugh my motives had 1 








v3 


And come off conquerors while I was foil! 
rhey had been workers, ar j 











and at oe sent of St. 'P etersburg. 





formerly Miss Smith- 








fro m contir ruin her profession by the 
passed in distressing 


daine “d first minister of St. Andrews in 1807, and appointed 





7th year of his ministry, and the 34th of his P 





restorer of C hristi: an art in the 








is at present occupying his exile : 
ill works on in his exile, ina 
not luxuriously furnished, 
Cavendish-square. 
abours many wend eac h ‘ at his great work on the 
visits but little in private, 


smi ill b: uC k drawing room, 








> materials for his work, as our collection 
the memorable era of which 
ts, ye even that of Paris. 


he wealthier for his exile. He has already written 








st, that is the number whieh ms. 


Ww vith anoth rm ssac re eh ut 





ig, fall of oval views of the Sl 


siprpinic subtlety 


open rson a M. L ouis Bl ne, 








ich § symme try the at you soon forget his sti iture. 





‘His complex mn ae hair are The 








erived from the Bete in his bivod. 
hi ern at times in its aspe 
3a look oe uliarly sect may 
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t M t sely always keeping itin | set apart. All goods marked in plain fi eures thre ug 
! wdon, ' range of their extensive galleries; any article s¢ x 
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PATENT 

SED IN IER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY; AND 
WoTHHERSPOON S MACHINE-MADE COMF ITS and LOZE 
asgow: R. WOTHERSPOON and Co. 40, Dunlop-street. 
tention Depot: WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY, and Co. 66, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 


1LENFIEL D 








‘GES 





yam IND’S NEW COUCH, a handsome 
I ornament in a room; forms a full-sized bedstead for two persons 





ona moment's notice; price, complete, 35s. The largest stock of Wood 
and Iron Bedsteac 1s, Beds, Me attresses, and Palliasses in the kingdom 
at HAMMOND'S Bedding Factories, 14, High Holborn, and 39, Beech- 


street, C ity. 
SS 


MERICAN PEACHES.—This excellent 
Fruit, perfectly fresh, and of the finest flavour, we are now im- 
porting from the United States, hermetic ally sealed, in jars and cans. 





Those in jars, preserved in brandy, at the re seduced price of 5s.; Fresh | 
forwarded to all parts of 


Peaches, in cans, 4s. ; spiced 3s. They will be f 
untry on the receipt of a Post-office order for the amount. Sold, 
» every variety of Am an goods, atthe American Ware athe by 
[EFAVOUR and Co. (formerly Rogers and Co.) 546, New Oxford- 
street. 


MERIC. AN’ CLOCK WAREHOUSE, em- 
bracing every variety of these superior Timepieces, imported 
directly from our « “old established factory ; all brass works, and war- 
rante od to keep correct time. They are sold one-third less than the 
usual price. Day clocks from 10s. to 18s. ; Eight-day, 30s. to 35s.; also 
every variety of American goods, by LEFAVOUR ‘and Co. (formerly 
Rogt rs and Co.) 546, New Oxford~ street. 


P LATE, JEWE LS, 4 WA IC HES ‘ 
. RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH, Jeweller, Silversmith, 

Watchmaker, 68, Oxford-street, four doors west of Wells-street, t 
to announce to his friends and the public generally, that having 
pleted his ext e alterations, he colicits an inspection of his superior 
and well-selected stock of Silver Plate, Electro-plated Goods, and 
Jewellery, which he hopes will be found deserving of an early visit. 
Sole West-end Agent for the Sale of Watches and Clocks manufactured 
by those celebrated makers, Messrs. French, of the Royal Exchange. 
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HE EMPRESS of CHINA’S TEA ; recom- 
mended by the Faculty for its purity; by the Nobility and 
Gentry, for its choic @ quality (which is always the same); and by the 


Trade, for its general superiority and moderate price.—MOORE and Co. 


27 





14, Little Tower-street, London.—Sold, at 4s. 8d. per pound, at 27, 
Coventry-street, Haymarket, and by their Agents throughout the 


kingdom. Agents wanted (Tea-dealers only) where none are appointed. 


Ppo?F E’S TEA WAREHOUSE, 
26, PAVEME me FINSBURY. 
REDUCED PRI \9F TEAS. 

POPE and COMPANY continue sell ig their Teas at the REDUCED 
duty of FOURPENCE PER POUND, and strongly recommend t he 
following descriptions as the BEST and most economical that can be 
purchased. 

Zest Congou Tea, reduced to . 
Best Souchong ” 
Best Gunpowder ” 
Best Young Hyson ,, 
Best Plantation Coffe 
Best Mocha 
Delivered free in L« 











ndon and the suburbs. “Two pounds’ worth of 
Tea and Coffee forwarded free to all parts of England. 


NSURRECTION IN CHINA.—TEAS are 
advancing in Price, and from the disturbed state of the producing 
districts, the well-ascertained shortness of supply, and the incre 
nsumption, thers ry probability of a considerable rise. 
bave not yet altered our quotations, and are still selling— 


asing 


We 


is ev 














Per Ib. 
The Best Black Tea vee eve eee ee oe 48. Od. 
Choice Gunpowder ... eee oes eee eve 5s. Od. 
Finest Young Hyson eee eee eee owe 48, 8d. 
Finest Congou.. ° eas . ‘ ite 3s. 8d. 
Strong Breakfast Cong: u . $s. 4d. 
The Best Plantation ... ° ove Is. 2. 
Cuba, Jamaica, or Costa Ric &... ls, 4d. 
Choice Moc one Is. 6c. 
Hor nocopathic Cocoa Is. Od. 





For the convenience of our numerous customers, we retail the finest 
West India and Re ned Sugars at market p 
All goods delivered by our own vans, free of charge, within eight 
s of London. Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of the value of Two 
P unds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to — part of England. 
CULLINGHAM and COMPAN 


fea Merchants and 
perry prices reduced 
fourpx 


“es. 








Dealers, 


SNOW-HILL, CITY 


27, SKINNER-STREET, 
OFF TEA !—All our 
nee per pound.—PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Mer- 
hants, 8, King William-street, City, Lond will, on and after the 6th 


f April, e the public the full advantage of the reduction of duty, 








giv as 

















he following pri show :— 
Rg yr TEAS.—Strong Black Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. r 
» 38, 2¢., 1 4d. Rich Souchong s 3. 
former price 3s. 8d., and 4s Best Assam Pekoe Souchong 
ea, of extraordinary quality and strength, 4s.; former price, 4s. 4d. 
TEAS r ea, 2s. 8d., 38., and 3s. 4d.; former 
me Gunpowder Tea, 3s. Sd. and 4s 
Tea, 4s. 4d., 48, 8d., 


Delicious Gunpowder 
§ nd 5s. 4d. 

1 Prime ¢ 
Rare choi 






ae, 1d., 1s. 2d., 
d Mo 


ha (twe 








Teas, Coffees, and Spices age fr 

rket town in England 40s. or upward By 
liberal arrangement, those siding at a = tance can enjoy all th 
antages of the markets for Tea, Coffee, and Colonial produce, 


it Carri 
to the value 






to any railw ay station or 








ist as though residing in London. PHILLIPS and COM- 
PANY, Tea ial Merchants, No. 8, King William-strect 
ity, London Price Current, cont great advante i 








1 Colonial Produce, 
d at Market Prices 
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remedy for the afflicted.—T number of years this invaluable 
mie ithe test of public opinion, and the longer known 
is a testimony f itself more powerful than anj 
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Shropshire, send, post free, their NEW PATTER 
furnish Designs (with estimates) to any given 
Entrance Ils, Passages, Conservatories, \ ul 

1l, Aldersgate-street, London. 
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Guineas, 
Rosewood Gentleman's DRESSING-CASE, 
a West-end 
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four door 


vatches and « 
yal Exchange 


and bed room furnit 








and Co., of Benthall Works, 
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WREN BROTHERS, 194 nham-court-1 
London, have always on hand Iron i Brass 
sedate , of ry size and « ble Fol g Eas 
Chairs, S« " Py Couches (f 
fitted up with suitable Bedding; 

Flock and French Wool Mattr iterpanes i 
Quilts, Blankets, &« N.B An Illus tratec "4 nay be had on 
application. Manufactory, Charlotte-mews, 1 ham-st 
ONE THOUSAND BEDSTEADS TO 
CHOOSE FROM.—HEAL and SON'S stock compr a larg 
assortment of handsomely japanned 1 be t i 
steads, Children’s Cribs and Cots of new a t designs 
hogany, Birch, and Walnut-tree Bedsteads. ides id be 


manufact 





assortment 


BED-ROOM 


», many 
f Servants’ and P 


of the 


FU 


m fitt 
rta 


RNITURE, 











comprising 





nt 


robes, both in japanned wood and mahogany, from 4ft 
fitted with every variety of arrangement; ‘Dh lable 
Washstands, Drawers, and every article for tl mplet 
a bed-room 
HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED 
LOGUE of BEDSTEADS and priced iding 
! of upwards of 100 indioh ne representing 
sent free by post.—HEAL ax ISON 196, 
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MANUPACTORY.—CLARKE’S Russian 

burn superior to all others; Best Albany Cx 
do not require snuffing; for ordinar 
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vy old and dry, 
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en geon-Dentist, 2, Fleet-street, has 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fi 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resembk 
not to be distinguished from the original by the 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, 
supe rior to any teeth ever before his 1 
he extraction of roots or any painful rat 
pee preserve teeth that are loose, and is gu 
and mastication; and that Mr. Howard’s i 
within the reach of the most ¢ 1omical, he 
the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth render 
mastication. 
52, Fleet-street. At hor m Ten t 
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JACKSONIAN PRIZE Poo EATISE OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
F SURGEON 

Just publis! red, with Plates Bvo. 10s 
QTRICTURE of the URETHRA its 
A Pathology and tment. By HENRY THOMPSON, F.R.C.S 
M.B rylebone and Blenheim Dispensaries; formerly 
Hous sity College I tal 7 
An at hr ng all point s mected with th mpor 

tant disease i ic Medical Times and Gazette 
xcellent summary ull that is known relating icture 0’ 

the ur r l its treatment {ssociation Medical Jour 
I don: JOUN CHURCHILL, Princes-street 
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T° ALL WHO V ALU E THE IR SIGHT.— 
WM YOULE, Opti Practical (Optician ¢ 
H. M. Board of Cu stoms and a ( ipany, 83, Lead 

hall-street SPECTACLE lapted to every impertec 
sight; Cataract Glasses sons whose eyes have 
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M Dresses Dyed Colours, and finishes Like new 
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ALL BAD WRITERS. _Patronised by 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. Mr. T. H. CARSTAIRS 
continues to give LESSONS to Ladies ani Gentlemen in his highly 


improved method of WRITING, enabling all those who require it to | 


obtain a command and freedom seldom (if ever) equalled. Prospec- 
tuses.of terms, &c. may be had at the establishment, 81, Lombard-street, 


City. 
TEPHENS’S PATENT PROPELLING 
WO PENCILS.—A new kind of EVER-POINTED PENCIL in WOOD, 
lined throughout with lead, requiring no cutting, as the lead is propelled 
to the point by a novel, easy, and ingenious contrivance; is more eco- 


oondeel than even the wood pencil, which is destroyed as used, whereas | 


in these pencils the lead only is consumed, the pencil remaining as per- 
fect as at first, ready to be refilled, and this is required only at long in- 
tervals. Manufactured and sold by the proprietor, HENRY STEPHENS 
54, Stamford-street, Blackfriars'-road and stationers. 





RAWING and COMMERCIAL PENCILS, 


Gilbert and Co.'s manufacture, still maintain their eupertevity ; 
best quality, 2s. per dozen. Specimen sent, post free, 14 stamps. Wood- 
ley's Progressive Drawing Book, 2s. 6d. ; Sketching Book, plain, to copy 
in, 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s. each. Wholesale and retail of the authorised 
agent, JOHN HOLDING WOODLEY, 30, Fore-street, City ; and by 
order of any Stationer or Bookseller. The Trade supplied with Stationery 
and Books of all kinds. 


F 

@ PEN having obtained an eminent reputation during the seven- 
teen years it has been before the public, several manufacturers have 
lately issued an imitation of this invaluable article. The remarkable 
advantage of the gold pen consists in its immense durability, incorrodi- 
bility, smoothness, and fluency in writing; these qualities still distin- 
guish the original gold pen above all others. A perpetual warranty is 
given with each pen, which may be exchanged until the purchaser's 
hand is exactly suited. Observe, the genuine pen has F. Mordan’s 
name stamped on it, and each one numbered ; purchasers should be 
carefal to note this, and not buy a wortliless imitation because it is 
cheap.—Sold by all respectable jewellers, stationers, and cutlers in the 


United Kingdom ; and at the Manufactory, No. 13, east side of Goswell- | 


road, London. 


T° CLERGYMEN, AUTHORS, 

PARKINS and GOTTO'S NEW WRITING PAPER, made from 
straw, is invaluable to rapid writers. It has a hard and smooth sur- 
face, can be written upon on both sides, with either metal or quill pen, 
is mach pleasanter nn w or upon than any other paper, and nearly half 


the price, being only 3s. per ream. 
. ~ . 

TO CHARGE for STAMPING.—A single 
eket of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Initials free of charge, and every description of Stationery fu! 
30 per cent. cheaper than any other house, at PARKINS and GoTTO'S 
en and Envelope Makers, 25, Oxford-street. Useful Cream-laid 
Note Paper, full size, five quires for 6d. ; superior thick ditto, five quires 
for Is.; India Note, five quires for Is.; Letter paper, 4s. per ream ; Ser- 
mon paper, 4s. 6d.; Foolseap, 6s. 6d. ; ‘and Draft, 7s. 6d. per ream ; good 
Cream-laid Cemented Envelopes, 4d. per 100; the Queen's-Hez 1a En- 
velopes, Is. per dozen ; Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000; BLACK-BORDERED 
CRBEAM-LAID NOTE PAPER (full size), five quires for ls.; Bordered En- 
velopes, 9d. per 100; best Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib. ; 100-super Visiting Cards 
printed for ls. 6d. ; useful sample packets of Paper and Envelopes, by 
post, ls. each. List of prices sent post free. On orders over 

riage paid to any part of the country 
Copy the address, PARKI\S and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope 

Manufacturers, 25, Oxford-street. 


/ANS’S ELYSIAN SHIRT, 


so highly ment for its excellence'in fit and make; second 
ality, six for 30s.; coloured, six for a guinea—made to measure.— 
ish only.—Mode of measurement post free. —I3a, New Bond-street 


3 OTHOUSES, CONS ERVATORIES 
FRAMES and LIGHTS for PITS, COCUMBER and ME LON 
BOXES and LIGHTS. — JAMES WATTS, Hothouse-builder, 
&, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, Londen. Green and hothouses, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 feet wide, any length, from 16 to 100 feet. Frame: 
and Lights for Pits, 6 ft. 6 in., 7 ft, 7 ft. 6in., 8 ft, and 8 ft. 6 in. wic 
any length, from 12 to 100 feet. 
Foxes and Lights, from 4 ft. by 3 to 10 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. G6 in., kept ready 
glazed with stout sheet glass, painted four times, complete, ready for 
immediate use, all made of best material, packed and sent to all 
parts of the kingdom. Reference may be‘had to the nobility, gentry, 




















le, 
Upwards of 200 Cucumber avd Melon 


and the trade, in most of the counties in England, sent per post on | 





application 
AGRICULTU RAL - SEEDS, | 
W DRUMMOND and SONS, ‘SEE DSME} N, 
@ STIRLING (Scotland), beg to call the attention of Landed 


Proprietors and others ougenel in Agriculture to their stock of TURNII 
SEEDS, PERENNIAL and ITALIAN RYEGRASS and NATURAL 
(which comprises all the most useful varieties for laying down perma- 
meadow), together with every other description of Acri- 
, priced lists of which may be had on application. May 
a very useful Descriptive Catalogue of VEGETABLE SEEDs, 





also be had 
containing only such sc rts as are really worth cultivating. 


All Seeds are, under certain limitations, delivered 
to the principal Shipping Ports and Railway Stations 
Kingdom. W. DRUMMOND and SONS 
Agricultural Museum, Stirling, N. B. 
RG” Several tons of superior second Early Potatoes, grown expressty 
for seed on reclaimed peat and without manure. Nota single trace of 
disease was to be seen in the whole crop. Price may be had on appli- 
sation 
SRUIT TRE! 


SHEEP and ( 


*y* Free Delivery 
C erties Free, 
throughout the 


P< )ULTRY, 

\T FENCING. Worsted Netting to protect the 
Bloom of Peach, Nectarine, and other Trees, Flower, or Seed Beds, from 
Frost, Blight, and Birds, two yards wide, 5d. per yard. NEW TWINE 
NETTING (Tanned if required), one yard wide, 1jd. per yard; two 
yards wide, 3d. per yard; four yards wide, 6¢.; half-inch mesh ditto, 
two yards wide, 6d. per yart. TANNED NETTING, two or three yards 
wide, I4d. per yard; four or six yards wide, 3d. per yard rim | 
Canvass, 4d per square yard. COCOA NUT FIBRE, or Hemp Sheep- | 
folding Net, of superior quality, four feet high, 4d. to 6d. per yard. | 
Rabbit. Net, four feet wide, six feet wide, 2}d.; eight feet, 3d. per 

yard. Each edg »rded, 4d. per 3 yard extra, suitable for Poultry Fencing, 

Square-mesh Cricketing Net, fix its full width and length, made of stout 

cord, 3d. to 4d. per square yard; this is the best article made for fencing, 

against fowls, cats, &c At W. CULLINGFORD'S, 1, Edmund-terrace, | 
Ball's Pond-road, Islington, London. Orders by post with P. 0. order 
© Town reference, punctually attended to. Fishing Nets of all kinds in 
stock. Tents, Marquees, Rick Cloths, Tarpaulin, Lines, Rope, Twine, &e. 


(THE only Medal awarded by the Jury of the 


New York Exhibition to E nglish or Foreign Sauce Manufacturers 
has been obtained amongst numerous Competitors by LEA and 
PERRINS for their WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, whereby further 
testimony is afforded of its being the best Sauce extant. The celebrity 
of this Sauce has extended to every quarter of the globe, and its effi- 
cacy in promoting the general health is becoming daily more observed 
and acknowledged. In the United States it is held to be the most 
agreeable condiment, and is esteemed for its tonie and invigorating 























properties, its habitual use enabling the stomach to digest the food 
perfectly. On the Continent of Europe these qualities have been testi- | 


fied to by a Gentleman who writes to Lea and Perrins thus:—“ I have | 
carried a bottle f your Worcestershire Sauce in a tour I have just | 
finished through Spain and Portugal, and believe I owe my present | 
state of health to its use. Your Sauce is stomachic, and [ think med'= 
cinal; I can with truth say there is nothing in a traveller's baggage so | 
essential to his comfort, at least in these coumtrics, as your Sauce. In 
indie, where it is found at the Mess of every Regiment, a Medical 
ventleman writes from Madras to his brother in the same profession at | 
weneeene in the following terms:—*Tell Lea and Perrins that their 
Sauce is hizhly esteemert in India, and it is. im my opinion the most 
palatable as well as the most wholesome Sauce that is made. This 
Sauce is suitable for every variety of Dish, and the universal demand 
which its excellence has created has led to many imitations being 

fered to the public under a variety of names; bat the genuine may be 
kn own by the name of Lea and Perrins being impressed upon tle 
Patent Metallic Capsule or the Glass Stopper of the Bottle, as well as 
upon the Label and Wrapper. Manufactory-68, BROAD-STREET, | 
WORCESTER. Wholesale and Export Warehouse, 19, Fenchurch- 
street, London. To be obtained also of Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay 
and Sons, and all the principal Druggists, Grocers, and Italian Ware- 
housemen throughoat the United Kingdom and abroad. 






MORDAN'S EVERLASTING GOLD | 


&c.— | 


20s. Car- 


| Useful Pen Holders, ls 


GRASSES i 


} Extra Broad Points—this Pen is the Counterpart of a Quill, and 
will write with comfort on brown paper 1 6 


| Good Quill Pens, very cheap, Is. 6d. 


~ RABBITS, | 


| - STATIONERY. 
THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST. 


| ~ ~————— 


PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 


127 and 128, Chancery-lane (Two Doors from Fleet-street) 
Stationers ‘‘To Her Majesty's Regiments of Royal “Household Brigade,” 
and most of the Public Offices and Large Establishinents in the Kingdom. 
“List of prices post free. Orders over 20s. Carriage paid to any part.” 

P. and C. being Paper Makers’ Agents, supply Papers at a small 
commission on the mill prices, and say, confidently, that their General 
List will be found at least 


FORTY PER CENT. LOWER than the USUAL RETAIL CHARGES. 


List of Prices. 


Per ream. 
» & 


Useful Cream Laid Note Paper, full size , 2 6) 


Superfine ditto . 3s, , 35. " éd., ‘4s. and 46 
Extra Superfine Thic ks, ditto (highest price kept), a really beau- 


sae 





Money received at ; aaaan are + ay able half-y early, 


> ~ 
H OUSEHOLDERS’ “LIF! E ASSURANCE 
COMPANY INVESTMENTS. 

Money intended for Investment only is received on deposit at interes, 

after the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, at the (ffices of the C ompany, 
between the hours of ten and four. 

R. HODSON, Secretary, 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi. Fi 


RAILWAY LIFE ASSURANCE, BY ONE PAYMENT. 
HE INDISPUTABLE LIFE - POLICY 


COMPANY grant Policies to Members of their own © ompany, 
assuring against Death by Railways, on payment of ONLY ONE 8UX¥ 
OF FOUR SHILLINGS PER CENT. Thus a@ person aged 30, who 
has an ordinary Assuranee with the Company for 100i, for which he 
pays 2 4s. 1ld. annually, may havea Railway Policy for 10001. for one 
single payment of 40s., payable in the event of his “death by railway 
accident, and in addition to the 1004. secured by the ordinary policy, 

ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 











SELF-PROTECTING LIFE AsSU RANCE 
HE INDISPUTABLE LIFE - POLICY 
COMPANY have introduced a plan of oe whereby the 
following important advantages are'secured by ONE POLICY :— 
The payment of a principal sum to the Assured himself at a Spe. 





tiful paper .. 6 9 | cifiea age. 
— 8 Size Cream Laid Note, —_ ‘Gualities, 2s 2s. 9d., ‘3s. 6d. & : 2. An Annuity to commence at that age. 


itto 
Superfine Cream Laid Letter, 6s. 6d., 


7s. 6d., 88. 6d., Os. 6d., and 10 6 
Large Blue Wove — ‘T 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d.,and 8&8 6 
Ditto ditto Not m pea 4s., 48.6d.,and 5 6 
Thick Blue Laid Note, ‘wonginn d ° ove eee eee wo F O 

Manuscript or Scribbling — 

Large Size University Scribbling Paper . ue Ore 
Ditto Outsides Draft Paper, all perfect sheets... . +» 6 0 
Outsides Foolscap ditto ditto . 7s. 6d. and 8 6 
Ditto Satin Post ditto ditto... wee oo OO 
P. and C.'’s Sermon Paper eve own ose eee oe & 9 
Best Pink Blotting, ls. per quire, 5 quires for 4s., or eve o 4 0] 








s00d Cartridge Paper, ls. and Is. 6d. per quire 
Good Brown ditto, 9d., 1s., and ls. 3d. ditto. 


Adhesive Envelopes. 


PARTRIDGE and COZENS, the Original Introducers of the Self-Sealing 
or Adhesive Envelope, beg to state that great attention is paid by them 
in the Gumming of their Envelopes, the adhesive properties of which 
are much superior to their imitators. 






Per 1000. 
Good Cream Laid Adhesive Envelopes, with neat devices 4 6 
Superfine ditto ditto 6 6 


Extra Thick Superfine ditto, either with device or initials, ¢ or 
stamped from private dies, without any extra charge . 7 
Superfine Thick Blue Laid Adhesive Envelopes, Note sizes 7 6 
Ditto ditto ditto Letter sizes - 86 
Foolscap, or Official Thick Blue Laid, 2s. per 100, or ° ou. le 6 
*,* Lower priced Envelopes are kept in stock, but the above can be 
recommended for their “ quality,’ combined with “ security. 
Mourning Stationery. 
} Perream. | 
Very Best Thick aes Laid Note, Black Bordered, full size) + 6 
or 5 quires for 2. ° . dee! 
Smal) Sized ditto “itto ditto Is. 6d 5 6 
Very Best Thick Cream Laid Adhesive Black Bordered En- 


velopes, Is. per 100, or 98. per 1000. 
Inferior Papers and Envelopes Bordered at all prices, 


School Stationery. 
Per dozen 
Copy Books, foolscap 4to. size, any ruling te - 2 0 
Ditto post 4to. full size, best paper... ; « 8 6 
Swan's Copy Books (copies set) ditto eee . eee wo. 8 9 
Good Draught Ink, 2s. 6d. and 3s, 6d. per gallon. 
Round Slate Pencils, in boxes of 100, only 10d. 
Good Lead Pencils, 4s. 6d. and 7s, 6d. per gross. 
Round Ebony Rulers, 6d., 9d., and 1s. each. 
6d. and 2s. 6d. per gross. 
s Celebrated Cedar Pen Holders, to 
er gross. 

*,* This is the neatest and cleanest Penholder made. 





P. and C. fit any pen, 4s. 6d. 


Partridge and Cozens’ Celebrated Steel Pens. 


Per gross. 

Correspondence Pen—this Pen adapts itself to any hand 1 3 
Fine Points, for Ladies and Light Writing 1 3 

| Medium Points—a Good Pen for Schools, &c. ee 
Broad Points—a very Easy, Useful Pen 1 6 


Magnum Bonum Pen—Extra finished, 4d. per dozen, in ‘box, or 3 6 
And about 40 other Varieties of Steel Pens, all made of the purest 

steel, and selected with the greatest care, at moderate prices. 
, 28, 6d., and 3s, 6d. per 100. Each 
Fine, Medium and Broad .,. 3 6 





Gold Pens, of the best mak 





Pur 


Pure Gold and Silver, or Union ditto nae ‘ hee, at 
Pure Silver ditto—a very durable and good article 1 0 
Neat Pocket holders for holding the above—Tele: oe prine iple, 

only ... . 0 6 


Partridge & Cozens’ Government Sealing Wax. 
Per pound. 
Superfine Black or Red Wax - 2 6 


Extra Superfine ditto, large or small sticks ... ‘ one wow &D 
Common Wax from... ° ees oo ow B® 
P. and C.’'s Patent Wax, for India, &e. .. ose ° eee «ws 8 @4 
Per ream. 
Bank Post, or India Letter Paper, best quality ove ee 
Whity Brown, or Curling Paper ... ° o & OT 


Ditto, double size, 

Metallic Memorandum Books. 

Jest quality, with pocket, 6d. each 

Oblong Note Books, 4d., 6d.. and 9d. each 

Cyphering Book, ruled or plain, large size, 1s. each, 10s. per dozen. 
Manuscript, Letter, together with Journal, Day, and Cash Books of 

different sizes, in various styles of binding, are kept in stock, at “ Very 

much below the Ordinary Prices 





Miscellaneous. 

Porcupine Pen Holders, Electro Silver Mounted, 6d. each. 

Ivory ditto, very neat, fits any pen, 3d. each 

German Silver Pocket Holders, 3d. and 4d. each. 

Jest Red Tape, narrow, 9d.; middle, ls.; broad, ls. 4d. per dozen pieces. 
Bronze Letter Clips, claw pattern, 9d., Is., and ls, 6d. each. 

Coloured Twine Cord and String, ls. 6d. per pound, in }-pound balls | 
Best Bottle India Rubber, 4s. 6d. per pound 

Card Cases, Morocco and Russia, 9d. each 

Flexible ditto, lined with silk, ls. each. 

Ink Powders (these Powders are recommended for India), 3s. 6d. per doz. 
Best Address or Visiting Cards, packs of 50, 6 

Playing Cards, from 1s. 9d. per pack. 

Ebony Pen Trays, very neat, Is. 6d. each 

French Screw Inks for Desks, 6d. each, usually sold at 1s. 

Ivory Reading Hooks, or Book Markers, 3 for 6d. 

Drawing Pencils—Best—All Degrees—2s. 6d. per dozen. 

Lead Ink Wells for Schools, &c ls 9d. per dozen. 
Government Quill Pens (Used), best quality, 2s. 6d. per 100. 


Copy the Address, 
“ PARTRIDGE AND COZENS 
‘“ Wholesale and Retail Stationers, 
‘127 and 128, Chancery-lane, London.” 


EVERYTHING NOT ONLY CHEAP BUT GOOD. 
Established 1943, 


| 
6 | 


Thick and Smooth eve - 7 6} 


| these Pilis ought really to be known all over the world. 


| by all Medicine Vendors.—Observe that “Thomas l’rout, 229, 


| Seen tenon. 


Ginetta 


3. The payment of a principal sum in the event of death, whenever 
that may la 
4. The fall benefit of all sums paid, although the Premiums should at 
| any time be discontinued. 
| 5. Relieffrom the payment of Premiums after a specified age 
| 6. Small periodical payments, so as to suit the convenience of the 
} Assured. 
| The Premiums are made payable quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly 
but by an arrangement with an Agent, acting for the Company, they 
may be paid weekly or monthly. : 

All these advantages are obtained by one Policy, and there is n 
sacrifice of any sum that has been paid, in case the party should not 
continue his payments. 

As an example, a person aged. 25, by paying I4s. quarterly, will 
secure 501. payable to himself on his attaining 60 years of age, and an 
Annuity of 10/. on reaching that age; and in the event of his death 
at any time (however soon that may happen after he has made 
the first payment), the 502 will be paid to his representatives. By 
doubling the Premium the sum assured will be 100. and the Annuity 

| 20. If implace of fixing upon the age of 60, he should prefer the age 
of 55, the Premium for Assurance of 501. and an Annuity of 104 would 
be 34. 16s. 9d. yearly. Asan example of the effect of discontinuing to 
pay Premiums, suppose a person aged 25 to take a Self-Protecting 
Policy for 1001. and an Annuity of 204 payable on attaining 60, and to 
continue the payment of premiums only until he reaches 35 years of 
age, in such case the Policy will remain effectual to the extent of 
| 271. 4s, 6d., and an annuity of 5d 8s. 10d. 

ALEXANDER ROBE RTSON, Manager. 
London, 72, Lombard-street. 


[IS {DISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY CO MPANY 
No. 72, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON. 
| TRUSTEES. 
| Richard Malins, Esq,, Q.C., M.P. John Campbell Renton, E sq 
| James Fuller Madox. Esq. Riehard Spooner, Esq., 
| William Wilberforce, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Adams, Esq. | Robert H. Forman, Esq. 
| 





John Atkins, Esq. John Hamilton, Esq. 
Hi. A. Bevan, Esq. J. Mathews, Esq. 
| John Dangerfield, ~ Charles O. Parnell, Esq 
W. Williams, Esq. 
AUDITORS, 
Henry Adron, Esq. | Ralph W. Bishop, Esq. 
Charies M‘Culloch, Esq. Henry Burnett, sq. 
SOLICTroRs.— Messrs, Atkins and Andrew. 
SECRETARY.— David Alison, E>q. 
Paddington Local Board, 24, Connaught-terr ace, Edgware-road. 
=— ha James Shergold Boone, | Jas. Harrington Lowther, Esq 
Charles Pemberton, Esq. 
( Fs Creed. yen Y. Robson, Esq. 
Roger Gadsden, Esq. W. H. Trinder, Esq. 
SECRETARY.—Charles Hozhton, Esq 


rhe Policies of this Company being indisputable (in terms of tl 








Deed of Constitution duly registered), are TRANSFERABLE SECU- 
| RITIES, their validity not being dependent, as in the case of ordinary 
| rcumstan 





Policies, upon the import of past, and perhaps forgotter 
and office documents. Used as FAMILY PROVISIONS 
the assured from all ‘ioube and artis as to the future. 
This is a purely MUTUAL SOCIETY, there being no propri 
body to whom any part of the profits belong, the whole being divi 
amongst the insured themselves. The following shows the la 
steady progressive amount of business the Company is now doing, and 
has done during the last five years: 
Sums Assured. 


they relieve 






New Premiums. 
04, 364 


1849 647 
1850 110,215 
1851 127,488 
1852 an 





=” * ALEXANDER ROBE RTSON, Manager 


‘THENEUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
4 SOCIETY, Incorporated by Act of Parliament.—Chief Offic 
30, Sackville-sireet, Lendon. 

The ATHENUM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY was founded 
with a view to afford to its Members all the recent advantages of 
Life Assurance, and a most convenient form of Policy has been in- 
vented, by which all payments are made to the holder, so that a 
policy can be transferred with the convenience and security of a Hill or 
Ex ‘innge 

Special attention is also solicited to two points peculiar to this 
| Society. 

1. The granting Annuities according to the probability of Life: thus 
giving to annuitants, whether diseasrd'or healthy, the opportunity « 
obtaining the largest possible retarn for-their investmen's. 

2. The Equitable Assuranee of Diseased Lives. 

This Soerety having completed a valual le and unique set of TABLES 
for DrsBaSED LIVES from unquestionable and scientific data, ave 
enabled to transact this peculiar business with the suine facility as the 
ordinary, each life being taken at the proper age on a specific table. 
classifying the stage of disease, and exemplifying the probub'e duration 
of life, 

These principles they are now ready to apply both to the assurance 
of sums at death, and granting annuities; and appeal to the 
Profession and to general agents for their aid and co-operation 

Prospectuses with further particulars and tables for average lives 
can be had on application. HENRY SUTTON, Manager. 


30, Sackville-street, London. 
Bears GOUT and RHE U MATIC ?p IL LS. 
Price 1s. 1}4., and 2s. 9d. per box. 
Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, of Barton Stacey, Hants 
resort to your Pills, and within two hours I was quite 


medical 








says :—" T had 
1 A 





Among the many discoveries that characterise this eventful age, 
nothing has conferred such a boon wu suffering humanity as that 
important discovery for Gout and Rheumatism, BLAIR'S GOUT and 
RHEUMATIC PILLS; they require neither attention nor confinement, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vitul part org 
Strand, 
London," is impressed upen the Government Stamp. 





QPLENDID CARPE AND 
h Patent Velvet Pile ae A Brussels Carpets of the newest 
jesigns and the most brilliant coldurs, Is. per yard under the 1s ual 
price ; also, an extensive collection of the Fabrics for Curtains of Britis! 
and French production, which purchasers, before deciding elsew!ere, 
are invited to view in the immense new galleries t 


CURTAINS. 


and show-rooms of 
Messrs. DRUCE and Co., 68, 69, and 58, Buker--treet, and 34, anil 5, 
King-street, Portman-square ; as well as the most maxznificent stock Of 
fashionable Cabinet and Upholste Purniture, elegant Chimney 
Glasses, and almost endless variety of Bedsteads in various woods and 
metals, fixed with well seasoned bedding con:plete, all being 
factured by first-rate English and Foreign abet i, 
materials. A written warranty is given. N.B.—Every artic! 
in plain figures. 
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‘MONS. LE PAGE’S 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH, 


The quickest and surest Method of 
acquiring the Language. 

“For Incid arrangement, good grammar, and judicious 
method of instruction, we can recommend M. Le Puage’s 
French School to all teachers, and to all who would try to 
acquire a competent knowledge of French.”—Morning Post. 

- +> - 
NEW HAND-BOOK OF FRENCH CONVERSATION. 
For the Use of Fami:ies at Home and Travellers Abroad. 


Le Page’s French Prompter; with a 
Key to Parisian Pronunciation: a Complete Hand-book 
of Conversation, Alpha tbetically arranged, so as to obviate 
all difficulty of reference; forming at once a perfect English 
and French Dictionary, and a complete Manual of Conver- 
sation, as it gives at each word all the phrases relating to 
it which are heard daily in polite families. 

“The French Prompter is all that it professes to be, a com- 
plete Hand-book of Conversation, for the use of families, 
travellers, teachers, and students.”—Morning Herald. 

Fourth Edition, in a neat pocket volume, price 5s. bound ; 
or post free on receipt of 60 stamps. 


Le Page’s Juvenile Treasury of French 
Conversation. With the English before the French. 
Now first published. Price 3s. 

Le Page’s Finishing Exercises in 
French Conversation; being a Key to ‘ L’Echo de Paris.” 
Now first published. 


Le Page’s French Master for Beginners; 
or, Easy Lessons in French, for Juvenile Pupils. New 
Edition, with additions, price 3s. 

“M. Le Page's tabulation of the verbs is as complete as it 
is good ; his Syntax is lucid and scholarlike; and his Exer 
cises are well graduated, and likely to exercise the student's 
mind with his memory.”— Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Le Page’s L’Echo de Paris; being a 
Selection of Phrases a person would hear daily if living in 
France. With a Vocabulary of the Words and Idioms. 
2lst Edition. Price 4s. neatly bound. 


Le Page’s Gift of Fluency in French 
Conversation: a Set of Exercises for the Learner of the 
French Language, calculated to enable him, by means of 
practice, to ex) ess himselt fluently on the ordinary topics 
of life. 9th Edition, with Notes, price 3s. neatly bound 


Le Page’s Last Step to French; or, 
The Principles of French Grammar Displayed, in H Series 
of Short Lessons, each o! which is followed by Questions as 
Exercises, with the Versification. 

“In the ‘Last Step to French’ we have a grammar 
superior, in our opi.ion, to any that has preceded it; whilst 
the three works of M. Le Page furn‘sh a comp ete library for 
the student in French, and at the same time a manual of 
conversation, enabling him at once to learn and to speak the 
langnage."’— Parthenon. 

Seventh Euition, price 3s. neatly bound. 

Le Page’s French School; comprising 
‘L’Echo de Paris,’ ‘ Gift of C onversation, and * Last Step to 
French.’ ‘The Three Parts bound in One Volume, price, in 
cloth, Ys. 

“To all who desire to speak French with facility, we com- 
mend the study of the three parts and the * Ready Guide to 
Composition.’ ’—Morning Herald. 





Le Petit Causeur ; being a Key to the Gift of 


French Conversati n. The Key gives the correct trans 
lation of the same into French, thereby showing which is 
the proper expression for every topic of life Price 
Eitghtee npence, sewed, 

Le Page’s Ready Guide to French 
Composition. French Grammar by Examples; giving 
Models as Leating-stiings throughout Accidence aud 
Syntax, and presenting a comparative view of the English 
and French Idioms in their principal differences. Second 
Edition. In | vol. l2mo. price 4s. neatly bound, 

Le Page’s Petit Musee de Litterature 
Franguise. lezant Extracts from the most eminent 
writers of France, in Prose and Verse, selected with an 
especial revard to Morality and Religion. With Chrono- 
logical and Crivical Notices of French Lirerature. 

‘The extra ts are from the great writers, and are well 

chosen ; the book forms a very neat volume, and contains a 


large quantity of most entertaiming matt *—- Sprctator. 

In 1 vol. 12mo. handsomely bound, price 5s. 6d.; 

elegantly bound in caif extra, adapted tor a present or pri 
book, price 9s 


LE PAGE'S NICETIES OF PARISIAN PRONUNCIATION. 
This day is published, price only 6d. 
Etrennes aux Dames Anglaises ; being 

a Key to French Pronunciation in all its Niceties 
MRS. AUSTIN'S STORY WITHOUT An END. 
With 18 Woodcuts. in th2 first style of the Art, from the 
pencil of Harvey, price 2s. 6d. neatly bane, 


The Story without an End. From the | 


German. By SARAH AUSTI 
THI HISTORY OF ENGL AND IN RHYME 


This day, 6th edition, with 37 Portraits, Is.; or 1s 6d. in cloth, 
Rhymes for Youthful Historians on 
the His‘ory of England, brought down tothe present time, 
with a brief Ch onology of Ancient and Moderna History 
The numb f daysin each month are engraven on the 


ds by the well-known lines, 
ty days hath September, 
June, and Nove mber.”’ &e. 


Cherville’s First step to French ; indis- 


memory of tiousat 





pensal e t uid in harmony with, all Fren h Grawmars 
being a Colicet f Vrogressive Familiar Conversations. 
in French and in English, showing a Parallel between the 
Pronu ciation, Etymology, Accidence, ard Idioms of the 
Parts of Speech, i oth Languages, with Grammatical 
Observatious on anew plan. New. and Improved Edition, | 
with Additions, pr.ce 3s 
*.* Scnoots and Teacaers may have any of Mons. Le 
PaGe’s Works of the price of 3s. or upwards, sent post free 
on transmi'ting to Mr. Wilson postage stamps for the price 


of the Book 
London: ErrincHam Wirson, Royal Exchange 
and Messrs. Lonemwan, 





MUDIE'S 


CURZON'’S RESIDENCE 
PURPLE TINTS OF PARIS. 200 Cor 
THE BOATMAN OF THE BOSPHORUS 


PROGRESS AND PREJUDICE. 
LIFE OF JEROME CARDAN. 


CHORLEY’S GERMAN MUSIC. 
MILMAN'S LATIN CHRISTIANITY 
CHRONICLES OF 
BECKER'S CHARICLES 


ANNETTE AND HER LOVERS. 


THE SHRINES OF THE HOLY LAND. 
LETTERS FROM 
HOOD'S MEMOIR OF SWEDENBORG. 
LADY E. 8. WORTLEY’S PORTUGAL. 
HOOKER’S HIMALAYAN 


THE DANUBE. 


HILL’S TRAVELS IN SIBERIA, 


GUIZOT’S LIFE 
MAXWELL’S CZAR. 

MURRAY'S SONGS OF 
LIFE OF JOHN PENRY, THE MARTYR. 
EYLON. A New 


KNIGHTON'S ¢ 


OF CROMWELL. 
A New Edition. 
ROMANTA. 


FRESH COPIES of every recent w 


require them 


FIRST CLASS COUNTRY 


IN ARMENTA. 


MERRIE ENGLAND 
A New Editio1 


JOURNALS. 





, and an ample su PI soi: is +s le 
SINGLE 
SUBSCRIPTION 


MARCH 31, 1854, 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE following Works have been 


added to this Library in the course of th 
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